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GHOSTS. 





BY ARTHUR SYMONS, 





How you dare sit and think, I know not, I 
Who cannat save in crowds or else iu sleep, 

Face down the crowding memories that creep 

Out of the night, and for remembrance cry. 

Have you no ghosts, then, in your rooms at night ? 
Or can you close your eyes, and see them not ?” 
Mine cry to me, and will not be forgot ; 

They cry to me, and will not leave my sight. 


And there is one that weeps and murmurs “ Love !” 
And one that wails ‘I came; why did you call?” 
And one—but that white face is scarcely seen. 
All these I fear, but most am coward of 
A laughing phantom fairer than them all, . 
That laughs and mocks me with “It might have 
been!” 


LONDON, ENGLASD. 
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IN HER GARDEN. 





BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 


WITHIN the garden of her thoughts, 
All fairest thiugs do grow ; 

The living vines that always climb, 
The grass-blades springing low, 

And breathing flowers that take the wind 
With little wings a-blow. 


No weeds are there to overrun 
The perfect blossomings, 

But lowly wildings that do creep 
Along the brimming springs, 

And reeds that make a melody 
With every breeze that sings. 


Within the garden of her thoughts, 
Crowned by the golden bees, 

Are gracile lilies, fair and tall 
And white as moonlight is; 

And all the air about them breathes 
Of their cool fragrancies. 


But in the fairest place of all 
Deep hid in loving green, 

Waiting till it shall bloom some day, 
Where none have ever been, 

There is a white and silent rose 
That only God hath seen. 


DOFCHESTKR, MASS, 
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THE LONG GAINS OF SHORTHAND. 


BY AMOS R. WELLS. 








I WAs once greatly impressed by the following simple 
incident. A lady was returning to an important mission 
field in Spain, and a friend of mine inquired her future 
address, at the same time taking out his tablet to 
write it down. Jokingly she rattled off the address in 
Spanisb, prolonging it unduly, and repeating it as rapid- 
ly as possible. ‘* Now,” asked she, ‘‘shall I spell it eli 
‘“No,” answered my friend, dryly ; “I have it.” He 
was a shorthand writer. 

Now that [ myself have becomein a measure proficient 
in the beautiful art, I can afford similar surprise to my 
friends by accomplishing large pieces of work in very 
short times, The secret is that I am my own stenog- 
rapher. Wherever I go, on the cara, waiting in rail- 
way stations or on doorsteps, pausing in my ‘“‘ cons‘itu- 
tionals” fora mere whiff of time, at my desk in the city, 
at home in the suburb—everywhere [am my own sten- 
ographer, and dictate to myself. My typawriter tran- 
scribes my notes as readily as her own, writing the same 
system; and I most emphatically commend this plan to 
all writers, teachers, editors, lawyers and clergymen 
that wish—and who does not and should not ?—to ac- 
complish their arduous tasks most easily and speedily. 


For ‘‘ to save time is to lengthen life.” That motto is 
fittingly chosen by a prominent system of stenography. 
And to save nerves is to save time and life together. 

Aud what is more nerve-racking than this whirling at 
pen-point through miles and miles of wearisome space, 
making as in that word ‘‘ making,” twenty-five strokes, 
when shorthand would write if far more legibly and un- 
mistakably in three! From writer’s cramp to nervous 
prostration, a long series of distressing maladies is at- 
tributable to this decrepit heirloom from primitive ages 
that we set up and worship in our schoolrooms, this 
system of writing so tedious that it drags the pena ten- 
mile circuit to reach a result one mile away, so inac- 
curate that in rapid writing it is quite impossible to de- 
cipher half the letters save by the context, and so un- 
scientific that letters pronounced in similar fashion are 
written quite differently, while letters of the greatest 
diversity, like i andr, cand e,nand wu, are written in 
almost the same way. 

There will come a time (may it be in my day !) when 
shorthand will be taught in all schools, and become the 
universal medium for correspondence, and, for aught I 
know, for printing. Its advantages are so many and 
manifest that long ago our Yankee nation would have 
adopted it were it not for an inconsistent veneration for 
what has no other recommendation than its antiquity, 
and an ill founded but almost universal impression of 
the difficulty of learning shorthand. 

For the latter *‘ David Copperfield” is largely re- 
sponsible. Dickens has drawn in that novel a picture of 
the impregnable fortress of shorthand that would daunt 
the soul of the boldest knigt*. But Dickens might have 
told us what a difference there _. bet ween the shorthand 
that cau report verbatim a rapid sp-aker, and the 
modicum of skill necessary to ‘‘ dictat» to one’s self.” 
Expert reporter tho Dickens was, we all know that it 
was in this latter capacity that snorthand helped him so 
valiantly all through his splendid toil. 

And the gaining of enough shorthand to quadruple 
the speed and ease of any writer is a matter of ready ac- 
complishment. A dot on the line for *‘a” and a dot 
above it for ‘‘ the”—you can calculate how many strokes 
you have already saved yourself ina day’s writing. A 
short oblique stroke above the line for *‘ of” and on the 
line for ‘* to ’—and you have another immense economy. 
Step by step, as you learn shorthand, you can put it to 
use in your writing, to your immediate and vast relief. 
The principles are so simple that any ordinary child 
could learn them, so scientific as to delight the mature 
mind, The formsof the words are beautiful enough to 
please the artist, practical enough to please the man of 
busioess. No teacher is needed, and the odd minutes 
will suffice for its mastery for private use. If you need 
it you can have it, and ought to have it. 

Of course, you are confused by the rival claims of the 
different systems. Shorthand, like temperance, would 
long ago have won the world, could its advocates have 
united on a method. But never mind, There are many 
systeme, any one of which will do your work, A friend of 
mine has adopted one of the most illogical, clumsy, ab- 
surd styles of writing imaginable—to be shorthand at all 
—and produces results so accurate and swift that all ob- 
jectors are instantly silenced. It is, however, of the ut- 
most utility to be able to hand over your notes to your 
typewriter for her to transcribe ; and so [ advise you to 
adopt one of the three admirable system; in widest use— 
Graham’s, Pitman’s or Munson’s. I swing my own par- 
ticular hat for the first named. 

If you will get a full series of books—handbook, reader 
and dictionary; if you will persistently introduce the 
forms, as you learn them, into your ordinary writing ; if 
you will practice reading your shorthand as vigorously 
as writing it, and if you will constantly consult the 
shorthand dictionary to avoid learning forms that are 
not the best, you will soon win a happy emancipation 
from the labyrinth of longhaud. 

Then you will be able to make complete memoranda 
while other folks would be scrawliog tne date. Tnen 
you cin take down pleasing sentences from lectures aad 
sermons, precisely in the words used by the speaker. 
Then you can make liberal extracts from useful and help- 
ful books, and carry asmall library of these quotitions 
in your vest pocket, if need be. Then, so far as you can 
persuade your correspondents to use shorthand, you can 
abridge your letter-writing three-fourths. Then, you 
will find you can write on the cars far more easily and 
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legibly than with longhand, being able, as it were, to 
sandwich in whole words between the jolts. Moreover, 
your seatmate will not be able to see what you are writ- 
ing, and you may be analyzing the financial situation or 
inditing a sonnet to Fulvia’s bangs for all he can tell ; 
and this is no slight boon to a bashful poet. Then, notes 
for essays can anywhere be jotted down, outlines of ser- 
mons, abstracts of arguments, passages of lectures. 
Then, your private notes may be left around anywhere, 
in no danger from the curious. And then, as already 
said, you will have, wherever you go, that crowning 
luxury of the nineteeuth century, a shorthand secretary, 

The small space into which writing can be packed in 
shorthand is no slight advantage. It makes your manu- 
script easier to store and to carry, and it lessens the paper 
bill. As the writing is so regular and compact, it is easy 
to estimate its length. For the same reason it can be 
read far more rapidly, when you are once accustomed to 
it. You read words and even sentences as a whole, and 
the meaning dashes ut you with all the force and bril- 
liancy of picture writing, yet with the accuracy of let- 
ters. 

You become quicker, more alert of mind and hand. 
Shorthand leads to rapid composing. You need no 
longer hesitate over orthographic enigmas in the midst 
of an ode. Taought is no longer impaded by pothooks. 
There is a buoyant sense of mastery. You are brain- 
free, 

Revisio1 ani rewriting, 80 necessary to m»,t literary 
work, are mile pleasuras by shorthand, while ua ler the 
serfdom of longhand they are dreaded, and disastrously 
shunned. We seek to prolong the mechanical task rather 
than shun it. 

For there is « strange fascination about shorthand. 
We write as easily as we speak—and that, by the way, 
8001 teaches us to speak more accurately—as to our long 
u’s for instance. We learn to appreciate a thousand 
beauties of our English language. And the elegance of 
the shorthand forms themselves furnishes a strong al- 
lurement. The most wretched of penmen have become 
copperplate stenographers. 

And when jou add to all these advantages this final 
attraction for the rising youog man—that stenography 
is a good business, that stenographers are always in de- 
mand, and are qiite likely always to be in demand unless 
Wizard E iison shows us how to do it by electricity—then 
the measure of shorthand’s utility and attraction would 
indeed appgar to be full and running over. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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THE UNBAPTIZED RIGHT ARM. 








BY BISHOP ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D, 

Every thoughtful Christian is troubled because he 
knows that there is very great disproportion between the 
resources of the Church and the outcome of its work. 
The Church does much; it ought todo more. The in- 
crease of capital in any business plant should be followed 
by corresponding increase in its output. That the gra- 
cious results of Christian work do show increase, statis- 
tics prove ; but do the results increase in proportion to 
the growth of the resources of the Church? Most in- 
formed people will promptly answer, they do not, 

Into the subject under consideration in this article. 
what we call ‘financial stringency,” as describing busi - 
ness depression and monetary distress now prevalent, 
does not enter. This writing considers a state of things 
that characterizes a generation—is it too much to say 
mankind ? 

We may consider the matter from any standpoint one 
pleaser, and the question recurs: Are results in propor- 
tion to the resources of the Church ?. 

A few months since THE INDEPENDENT, io its broad, 
painstaking and accurate way, laid before its reaiers 
the most important Church statistics for the year 1894. 
In the increase of communicants in nearly all the 
Churches in our own country and abroad, there is occa- 
sion for gratitude to God. It is no small thing that 
several hundred thousand of our people professed cov- 
version to Giod and joined some branch of his visible 
Church during 1894. Nothing so good for the countrys, 
to say nothing of the people who compose this great and 
goodly company, belongs to our history last year. The 
conversion of so many p2ople means so much more of 
future good to our nation than a settlement of the finan- 
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cial question to the satisfaction of every citizen, that 
there are no gauges large and fine enough to measure the 
difference. 

But with such an army of Christian preachers and 
pastors ; with such a host of Sunday-school teachers and 
otber lay workers ; with so wide a circulation of the 
best religious papers that are published in the world ; 
with so many good books distributed among the people— 
with this array of trained power, should not there have 
been many times so many thousands “born of the 
Spirit,” and so brought into the kingdom of God ? 

If we speak of Christian benevolence, exerted in col- 
lateral lines of Christian work—as for education, for ex- 
ample—what does the amount of money 20 bestowed say 
to us concerning ourselves? That a great deal more 
should have been given. True, particularly in the Northb- 
ern and Eastern sections of the Union, every year an- 
nounces some princely gifts for Christian education ; but 
does any one imagine for a moment that the sums of 
money dedicated to this purpose do credit to the en- 
lightened liberality of the American Churches? We 
reach an answer that condemns us, inquire which way 
we will. 

Let us see how it is in the mission work of the Church, 
the very greatest intrusted to the Church of Christ in all 
times, but pre-eminently the greatest now, when Provi- 
dence opens whole empires to the coming in of the Gos- 
pel of our Lord and Savior. Through two generations 
the good people have been praying God to “‘ open the 
doors of the heathen world.” God has not only opened 
them, he has taken them off their hinges. In his early 
childhood this writer heard, at old-fashioned Methodist 
camp meetings, gray-haired ministers pray that ‘God 
would be pleased to throw down the walls of s¢paration” 
that hindered his Church from carrying the glad tidings 
of salvation to the heathen beyond the seas. In our 
times God has battered them down, The Church can go 
anywhere in the world; yet the Church sends a recruit 
now and then. 

What if the whole State of New York had about two 
preachers to a million of people? But is China better off 
than that? Christendom stands before the open gates 
wondering! There is no more occasion to pray for open 
gates and battered down walls. 

If the Church could work in proportion to its resources, 
the Christian people in the United States would send a 
Legion—counted as the Romans counted men—of _re- 
cruits, good men and women, to China before next 
Christmas. : 

In any direction of Christian activity investigation 
brings us to this one conclusion: our results are not at 
all commensurate with our resources. 

What is the matter with the Church? And what is 
the remedy for this sad and threatening state of things? 
The little excuses that some offer for doing things small 
in proportion to their ability are beneath contempt and 
are odorous with untruth. 

‘“‘A treasurer defaulted the other day,” says one, 
‘‘and a mission board lost a lot of money.” Yet this 
person, of contemptible speech, will day by day place his 
money in banks and other money-getting machines, tho 
every morning paper tells of a defaulting cashier. Such 
a man ‘lies to the Holy Ghost.” 

A college loses part of its endowment maybe ; prob- 
ably by wreckage of a railroad by a syndicate of pirates. 
Likely as not one of the pirates uses the loss as reason 
why he should not help to replace what he helped to 
steal. And all such objectors continue to make large in- 
vestments in ordinary speculation, tho each Saturday 
Dun and Bradstreet report the bankruptcies of the week. 

As a matter of fact no financial management in this 
country equals the skill of those who have now the care 
of Church money. Defalcations hardly ever occur, and 
few investments turn out badly. One who has studied 
the matter closely affirms that less money has been lost 
of funds invested for the endowment of Christian col- 
leges in this country than in any other business making 
investments. 

Such objections are foolish and wicked; foolish be- 
cause in the teeth of facts—wicked because not sincerely 
made, Except always, by very ignorant people. 

It is no skin-deep malady we are considering ; lina- 
ments rubbed on the surface will effect no cure. We 
are constitutionally diseased and need constitutional 
treatment. The real trouble is this : We have invented, 
for our own use, a whole sphere of life of which the 
kingdom of God knows nothing—which God does not in 
the least recognize—that which we call the secular, as 
distinguished from the religious world. If men speak of 
the ‘‘ religious world,” they are understood to refer to 
Sunday, the house and Word of God, worship, orderly 
living and getting ready to die. In this sphere men rec- 
ognize the claims of God. 

If we speak of “‘ the secular world,” we are understood 
to speak of business, six working days (with some mil- 
lions it now means seven working days), pleasure, ambi- 
tion—the mere world’s works and ways, in which man is 
master and God assumed to be unconcerned and without 
claims that we do not choose to recognize. 

All this is very far away from the teaching of our 
Lord, He taught saving truth for all days; laid down 
laws for all human activities; claims the whole man. 
And St. Paul, interpreting and enforcing the doctrine of 
his and our Lord, says: ‘‘ Whatsoever ye do in word or 
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deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks 
to God and the Father by him.” 

We err fatally if we disconnect our Bible-reading, our 
prayers, our communion, our public or social or private 
devotions, from our daily cccupations, from the com- 
mon portions of our lives. 

Rightly understood and faithfully marked out, our 
duties in church and our work in the place of business 
are in perfect harmony. The duties of the Sabbath Day 
and of the week day are not hostile; they are helpful 
each to the other. If a man’s business be not a means of 
grace to him, it is inevitably a curse. 

The late eloquent and venerated Dr. Lovick Peirce, of 
precious memory, who preached the Gospel seventy-five 
years, once declared to a congregation in the hearing of 
this writer: ‘‘He who is not religious in everything, is 
not truly religious in anything.” Who, with Jesus and 
St. Paul to guide his conclusions, shall say “nay” to 
this? 

He who is unfaithful to his Sabbath duties cannot be 
faithful in his six days’ work; he who is unfaithful 
during six days cannot rightly render Sabbath duty. He 
who is negligent of duty in the house of God cannot 
render in the place of labor service that is acceptable to 
God ; he who is unfaithful in the place of labor cannot 
render due service in the place of prayer and praise. 

The duties we owe to God have their obligation not in 
specific days or special places, but in our relation to him. 
The obligation is in itself perfect, every day and every- 
where. A householder employs a servant to do many 
different things, but the obligation to do any one thing 
has the same basis as the obligation to do any other 
thing. 

But with our invented secular world—as if God had 
nothing to do with that—we assume to doas we please, 
not so much as asking, What does God please in this or 
that ? 

We have no more right to leave God out of our busi- 
ness than our worship. We belong to him. What we 
call our time is his; so is our money; so is whatever 
talent he has bestowed upon us, saying, ‘‘ Occupy till I 
come.” 

When he comes he will demand of us usury—his right 
to the increase due him. If we realize that Christ re- 
deemed all time and all that concerns the true good of 
mankind, we would dismiss these vain notions of a 
secular world, where man is master and a spiritual world 
where God is master. For, as St. Paul, following Christ 
teaches, ‘‘ We are the Lord’s.” 

Dr. Arnold—he of Rugby—uses an illustration fur- 
nished by an ancient tribe of warlike Germans, converted 
only in name, to set forth the folly and sin of such ex- 
clusion of Christ from a part of our lives. When they 
came to be baptized they were careful to keep the right 
arm out of the water, that it might not be brought under 
the authority of Christ; they would keep that, their 
‘*sword hand,” that with it they might, without sin, 
wreak vengeance upon their enemies, which, in their 
vows of baptism, they had promised to renounce. 

‘*Is it too much?” Dr. Arnold inquires, ‘‘ to say that 
something like this unbaptized right hand is still to be 
met with among us? that men too often leave some of 
their very most important concerns—what they call by 
way of eminence, their business—their management of 
their own money affairs, and their conduct in public 
matters—wholly out of the control of Christ’s law?” 

May we not say with confidence: This unbaptized 
rightarm, in the Church and in our Christian eivilization 
to-day, is what men have named the secular world? 

OxForD, Ga. 
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AMERICAN WIVES SEEN WITH ENGLISH 
EYES. 


BY MRS. H. R. HAWEIS. 





THE American woman is a fascinating subject. Girl 
or wife, her average place, intellectually, and therefore 
morally, is bigher than ours in England. The average 
American women reads and thinks more, and expresses 
herself better by far, than the average Englishwoman. 
Her social place is immeasurably superior. She has long 
been regarded as a free and responsible moral agent, and, 
therefore, her wits have ripened; her peculiar value to 
her country as the mother of men, over and above her 
economic value as coadjutor in work, has been fairly 
recognized ever since the ‘‘ Mayflower ” times, and, there- 
fore, she is a queen, not aslave. She is what we might 
be under more stimulating circumstances, what we shall 
be, even in our flat and damper climate, when the Eng- 
lishwoman moves on far enough to distinguish between 
duty and superstition. 

For climate has, no doubt, something to do with it, 
just as sparse population had once something. The mo- 
ment I set foot in New York I find myself walking, talk- 
ing and thinking faster than on this side. The drier air 
stimulates the blood, and the “ blood is the life”; while, 
when I come back to London, I slug down, just as pro- 
vincials slug down after a visit to London. Therefore, 
if the American woman reads, works, travels, faster and 
longer than we—in fact, gets more into the twenty-four 
hours—it is partly climatic, originally. Be it only fold- 
ing circulars, she folds nearly twice as fast. If she draws 
a deduction, she does it with fewer steps—even the 
American literature illustrates that ; and if she has got 
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to reach a point, she is ‘‘ getting there,” while dear old 
tortoise Englard is only thinking about it. Wake up, 
old tortoise! There is a chance for the tortoise, as in the 
old fable ; but he can’t afford a nap ! 

I am often rather shocked when I hear the American 
daughter authoritatively taking the lead, walking in ad- 
vance of her mother, rating or criticising her over her 
shoulder, and the mother putting up with the cart before 
the horee. But for all that, as far as I haveseen, there 
is intinitely more real loyalty, more of what used to be 
called “ filial piety ” to the mother among the girls than 
in England, because in reality the social atmosphere sets 
to the mother; and an ebullition of temper, which in 
England would be suppressed in public, is in America ag 
frank and open as any other emotion, and means in- 
finitely less double-dealing and family disintegration. I 
say this d dessein, because the greater candor which I so 
admire in these people, and the far less false shame in 
minor things, have sometimes been counted to them as 
rudeness by people who unfairly ‘‘ think evil.” We hear 
nothing of ‘‘ revolting daughters” in America. The 
daughters are allowed great freedom, since their free 
years are few, and they have nothing to revolt against as 
concerns restraint. But if the daughter, half in play, 
chaperons the old people, takes them to Europe, and 
orders them about, there is nothing at all of that coarse 
and cynical contempt of parents which here stains 
youtbful lips, besmirches our popular literature, and 
haunts the stage, to the astonishment of our French and 
Italian neighbors, 

“‘ Servant to a wooden cradle,” as Emerson calls the 
American mother (and the child exacts the service until 
she in turn becomes a similar servant), this side of life 
does not paralyze other avenues of feminine activity. 
Just as in an American citizen, there is some feeling of 
debt to the city which sheltered and helped him forward, 
and, therefore, institutes are built, hospitals and schools 
endowed, and civic adornments contributed by private 
gift; so among American citizenesses (even where they 
are not legally citizenesses), time, money and ability are 
frequently devoted to public work as a national duty—in 
a manner and with results still novel in Eogland. To 
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sonal efforts— has long been due the purer social atmos- 
phere of the States ; but now they are forming into cen- 
ters for mutual education and support. 

There is no more remarkable outcome of national spirit 
and pride than the women’s clubs—not the club philan- 
thropic for working women, for girls, and all the so-call- 
ed clubs which form part of every organized parish ; 
nor the quasi-club for ladies up from the country, for 
shopping and the children’s dentist—but the club proper, 
for women of standing and intelligence, and for purposes 
of social intercourse, debate and reference, These clubs 
have developed into associations of busy and beneficent 
spirits, which are centers of public opinion and social 
activity the State itself cannot afford to ignore, and are 
gradually becoming a recognized political force. The 
long list of Women’s Federated Clubs in the United 
States does credit to the great nation the women have 
brought forth. They represent thousands of good citi- 
zens, eloquent, deeply read and intensely alive. They 
are the daughters of America’s best brains, and the 
mothers of more, and their organizing powers and ready 
wits fill up the interstices of housekeeping and child- 
rearing—for there must be interstices—with social re- 
forms and municipal improvements of the most solid 
kind. 

The Chicago Women’s Club—type of many others— 
starting with a membership of twenty-one, and now 
numbering nearly six hundred, is credited with the re- 
instatement of women employés in the Internal R2venue 
Office, the improvement of roads, the endowment and 
inauguration of many excellent societies, the establish- 
ment of a kindergarten for poor children, protection of 
animals, the purification and supervision by matrons of 
the jails and insane asylums, and the appointment of 
women to the School Board, etc. The Club’s co-opera- 
tion has, for many years, been continually sought from 
outside. 

That is one way in which the equality of the sexes 
works in America. The suffrage the cleverest women 
are not, perhaps, as hot upon, in a general way, as the 
cleverest women of England, the reason being that 
that reasonable freedom which only the suffrage can 
secure us, that protection and that dignity, are shared 
by the American women without direct political recog- 
nition. 

Only the far-seeing political minds among both sexes 
there care about women’s suffrage per se. I have often 
been answered : ‘“‘ We shall gain nothing appreciable by 
the suffrage. We have every possible protection and 
privilege short of it, and, therefore, as the men wish it, 
we leave that tothe men. Jf we ask for the suffrage, we 
should get it immediately, they would be bound to give it 
us; but we shall not do so till we see the need.” But this 
is changing, and a large body of educated American 
women are agitating quietly but determinedly for full po- 
litical rights, merely on the common ground of justice. 

Englishwomen are sometimes said by Americans to be 
ahead of them politically, because we seem to have 80 
nearly obtained in mass what American women have 
won, and cared to win, only in bits. This is a mistake 
only possible to those ignorant of an Englishwoman’s 
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grave disabilities and defenselessness at the hands of her 
husband, or, to be exact, her proprietor ; and they have 
got women’s suffrage in two American States, anyway 
(Wyoming and Colorado). Better-informed Americans 
sneer at us: ‘* You have no husbands in England, only 
tyrants”; a clever woman said that to me in Detroit. 
And that is true politically—seen to be true the moment 
the kind husband ceases to be kind, or the comfortable 
husband begins to play ducks and drakes with his prop- 
erty or his happiness, 

As regards bad husbands, American wives are pro- 
tected by numerous causes of divorce, whereas, English- 
women have only one—cruelty, interpretable for the 
most part according to the jucge’s own sweet will. Be- 
sides cruelty, which includes ‘‘ unmerited reproach” and 
‘‘all treatment which violates the sentiments of affec- 
tion, delicacy, and honor,” insanity, fraud, force, habit- 
ual drunkenness, are legal grounds for divorce, also dc- 
certion, of which a curiously broad view is taken, so 
much so that if a husband makes his wife so miserable 
that she is forced by mental strain to leave him, it counts 
as his desertion, The mother’s rights over her children 
are far better recognized in America; nor can a map, 
after marriage, part with any property in which his wife 
can be supposed to have a joint interest—without his 
wife’s signature ; while here he can sell the bed from 
under her, send away herservants, her carriage, deprive 
her of her children, and follow up one indignity with 
another till her heart breaks, without once committing a 
a breach of the law, so terribly do the inequalities of our 
legislation press on the woman. 

As regards good husbands—which average American 
men certainly are—I have elsewhere shown how entirely 
the American husband devotes himseif to the interests or 
supposed interests of his wife and their mutual offspring. 
Long separations are frequent when the husband’s home 
appears disadvantageous and he is unable to shift his work- 
ing center, but are so well understood tg be self-sacrific- 
ing and not self-indulgent, that no stigma attaches, and 
but seldom mischief results. Andif the worship of the 
children is a cult, ‘the worship of the mother is also a 
cult, She may be neither clever, wise nor handsome, 
but the husband never neglects her; he defers to her 
and teaches the children to defer to her almost idola- 
trously ; and that is some compensation for what she ac- 
tually loses by her over-motherhood. If she chooses to 
efface herself, she is certainly not effaced by her hus- 
band. In America the wife is the acknowledged head of 
the house, the final appeal. ‘‘Iam head of my house of 
business,” said a Baltimore husband in reply to a feeble 
joke of mine ; ‘*but my wife, of course, is head of my 
home. How could it be otherwise? Isit not soin your 
country?” ‘‘No,” I said, not feeling so very proud of 
my country. 

The “‘ Paradise of Women” is in return well served by 
its ministering angels, and there is no doubt that the sex 
always responds generously to calls upon its generosity, 
because ‘it is made so.” The adversaries of woman’s 
emancipation often object that more freedom will detach 
her from her home duties, just as they pretend that 
sympathy and understanding in public affairs will unfit 
her for, or damage, her devotion to private ones. The 
implication is insulting to women, and its injustice is 
best answered by the American wife. No home is hap- 
picr, and no circle is purer and more elevated than that 
of which the American and New England woman is the 
center and queen; no children are more dutiful and 
helpful, and no husband is more fully the friend and con- 
fident of the wife, who, with his full consent and co- 
operation at marriage, is protected against his aberra- 
tion or degeneracy. 

Similarly, with the increased public importance which 
women have acquired in our admirable Colonies, New 
Zealand and South Australia, where the full suffrage is 
now possessed by women on the same terms as men, no 
mark has been shown, and none is expected, of any de- 
generacy in the women, while much has been already 
seen of the women’s inclination to carry the thrift and 
morality and order of the home into that larger home 
outside it. 

In this country we should gain only good if we borrowed 
something, or a good deal, from the healthier social life 
in the States and from the humane code of laws which 
has created such social life. And we may remember 
that that weakness and innocence which women are 
twitted with as a reason for keeping them some times in 
cruelest subordination, is in reality the purifying force 
which made our Lord *‘ set a little child in the midst of 
them,” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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DURING a visit of Mascagni, the composer, to Lon- 
don, while in his room at a hotel, he heard an organ- 
grinder play the intermezzo from “ Cavalleria Rusticana.”’ 
The man’s playing the piece entirely too fast exasperated 
Mascagni, and descending into the street the composer 
addressed the organist, saying: '‘ You play this entirely 
too fast. Let me show you how it ought to be played.” 
“And who are you ?” asked the wandering minstrel. ‘“ I 
happen to be the composer of the piece,” replied Mascagni; 
and then he played the intermezzo for the astonished or- 
gan-grinder in the correct tempo. Imagine Mascagni’s 


Surprise when, on the following day, he saw the same 
organ-grinder in front of his house with a placard on the 
organ, on which was inscribed in large letters, ‘‘ Pupil of 
Mascagni.” 
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BESIDE A BROOK WITH IZAAK, 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





WHEN you read Izaak Walton’s book, the only ‘* com- 
pleat” book on fishing, try to have a green heron looking 
over your shoulder and a kingfisher ogling the page from 
a swinging dogwood bough stretched carelessly above the 
brook alongside of which you lie upon one elbow with 
your jowl inyour hand. A plane tree overhead, shifting 
its leaf-masses to the will of the breeze, lets fall a clam- 
orous whisper, and a cool sense of water-flow and wave- 
plash comes over you. <A pipe is no bad thing at such a 
time; but doI mean a syrinx or only a tobacco pipe? 
Policy, friend, policy, which is another name tor good- 
fellowship, forbids the fine distinction. Let it be a pipe, 
syrinx, aulos, tibia, or that fragrant receptacle for 

* Nicotia, dearer to the Muse 

Than ail the grape’s bewildering juice,” 

as Lowell phrased it. [NoTe.—Do New England scholars 
pronounce juice as if spelled Jews? In some benighted 
nooks of the Cumberland Mountains I have heard folk say: 
‘* He air a good juice-harp player.”| At all events let us 
have a pipe; and a hermit thrush shall sing the while in 
the dim shadows over there beyond the pool wherein you 
see the bass stampede the minnows. 

Moreover, when I read Walton I have two other books 
at hand ; t> wit, Roger Ascham’s * Toxophilus ” and the 
‘‘Idyls ” of Theocritus, Beside me, of course, my bow 
and quiver and my fishing tackle (if only for the com- 
fort of their companionship), lie conscious, I almost be- 
lieve, of their savage potentialities, And the three books 
reflect into one another across vast spaces of time com- 
plementary word-colors and thought-flashes. 

Walton is most truly pastoral of all the Eaglish writ- 
ers; yet he seems quite unaware of his descent from 
Virgil and Theocritus. Where Lyly and Spenser and 
Sidney flaunt the badges of classical heirship, the simple 
angler manages to get due credit for first-hand dealing 
with his reader. As an artist he is primitive rather than 
elementary ; what he thinks comes mostly from far be- 
hind his book learning and knowledge of conventional 
proprieties in the art of literature. In this he isa brother 
to Ascham, Theocritus was also absolutely primitive ; 
but he clothed his simplicity in the very finest fabric of 
artificial expression ; his verse always reminds me of a 
man in evening attire going down into a deep well for a 
drink of fresh water. But here is Walton in angling 
jacket and corduroy breeches, frankly on a footing with 
his subject and ready for a practical demonstration of 
what he professes, Theocritus is the master, like Shakes- 
peare, always outside of the drama, and always superb- 
ly dramatic ; still his art, like a dress-suit at noonday, 
albeit fitting without a wrinkle, attracts attention and 
casts a doubt upon his shepherds and nymph*. Just the 
opposite with Walton and Ascham ; their people are real 
and true ; what they say suits them; but the dramatic 
touch, where is it? You read and smile; these are good 
pages, wi'h brooks flowing over them and trout and 
grayling rising greedily to the fly between the lines; yet 
you know too well that Uncle Izaak Walton had h’s 
tongue out at one corner of his mouth while laboriously 
writing these obviously made-up convereations of Pisca- 
tor, Venator, Auceps, and the rest. His subjects smack 
sweetly through his words, in spite of this bourgeois 
stiffness and this awkward impression of country library 
business ; for the lack of artistic finish lays bare a whole 
reservoir of sincerity and intimacy with nature. 

Nay, if we bear in mind that we are reading in the 
final decade of the nineteenth century, even the rigidity 
of Izaak’s diction in the reported dialog seems better 
than our tricksy and far-stretched literary symbolism, 
Taken at any odds the dear old angler’s style stands to 
win your confidence. When Piscator calls for a bottle of 
something, you know very well that he wants the best, 
and means to offer you a liberal cup. of it, bragget or 
meth or verjuice in water, if not wine from the south of 
France, and there is to be no tippling beyond the honest, 
wholesome quaff, After he has killed you a fish, he sees 
that it comes between you and him at table, savory, ap- 
petizing, done toaturn, Indeed, honesty is the native 
characteristic, the zest of distinction, in every line of 
Walton’s writing. Longevity was the birthright of such 
a man, and eternal life informed his literature. Follow 
in his footsteps, and pass your ninetieth year hale and 
optimistic. 

If a green heron, looking over your shoulder, has any- 
thing to say about Izaak, it will be that he recollects the 
old fellow, or a man of his sort—probably the present 
writer, not old at all, by the way—and often wondered 
why he wore but one suspender and never tied his shoes, 
Your city man, once he has turned himself out to be a 
provincial, goes mightily to an extreme, and calls it be- 
ing negligé, or something; but Walton, altho a Lon- 
doner, never had even a tentacle of imagination that took 
loving hold of urban life; he was a provincial of the sim- 
plest stock, always glad to be rid of conventional hin- 

drances and rectangular limitations. He was asempster, 
at one time probably a milliner; it may be that the 
ladies, rushing in for bonnets about Easter, crowded him 
bodily out of his shop, which was a room by actual 
measurement barely seven and a half feet long and five 
feet wide! At any rate,a man could not possibly havea 
better excuse for going a-fishing and staying on some eli- 
gible rivulet during the rest of his natural life than such 
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a business, in such a room, and a lively patronage from 
the women—a blessing upon them, every one ! 

But what I was going to tell, when I began writing 
this chapter, is trying to get away from me. The green 
heron was looking over my shoulder while I read in the 
shade of a plane tree beside the brook. I was aware of 
the bird, for I had seen its reflection in the water when, 
swinging gracefully from beyond the brook, it made a 
curve to light on a broken bough behind me, and at a 
certain moment I was occupied with these words: 
‘* Look you, sir, there is a trial of my skill; there he is.” 
It was Piscator speaking. And a moment later he said : 
“Tl now lead you to an honest alehouse, where we shall 
find a cleanly room, lavender in the windows, and twenty 
ballads stuck ‘about the wall.” I marked the last word 
with my thumbnail and hastily grabbed my bow and an 
arrow ; for in the water a swift shadow, coming from 
beyond the stream, crossed my indirect vision. A blue- 
tailed hawk had passed over my head and struck the 
green heron ! 

Tragic enough is the fate of a bird thus pounced upon 
and gripped all of a sudden by winged death. Our an- 
cestors, I know, enjoyed nothing more than seeing a 
falcon Swoop, cutting the air like a knife blade, and 
strike its prey in mid air ; but to-me the sight is far from 
pleasant ; it enrages me. By what patent has one bird 
the right to eat another up, while it is still alive and cry- 
ing bitterly for help ? 

The little hawk struck its victim with a muffled thud 
peculiarly disagreeable and murderous. When I looked 
around both birds were tumbling over and over in the 
air; but the brutal clutch of the hawk held well, and 
they did not fall to the ground together, as [ at first 
thought they would. By a sidewise motion the hawk, 
having discovered me the moment I moved, began bear- 
ing his prey toward a thick part of the wood. It was 
slow going, the heron being a heavy load besides strug- 
gling desperately, and with a woodsman’s quick eye I 
saw my opportunity. Idid not get upon my feet; but, 
With one knee on the ground, I drew my bow hastily, 
yet taking allcare with my aim. 

You remember what Mrs, Browning has to say : 

“A perfect archer calls the deer his own 
While yet the shaft is whistling.” 

[ let drive at the hawk when for a moment it was almost 
Stationary in the air, and as the arrow left the string I 
felt the perfect accuracy of my shot. The distance was 
about fifteen or twenty yards, the flight of the shaft al- 
most instantaneous; moreover there was no whistling, 
that is a poev’s word, not an archer’s ; an arrow of mine 
never yet has whistled. Just a keen but soft whisper, 
and a stroke followed by a scattering of feathers. 

I got both birds ; for the heron was quite dead when I 
had come to where they fell. The kingfisher, did I say 
thatthere was one? left the dogwood in a great hurry, 
laughing after the manner of an idiot, and twinkled 
away down stream out of sight and hearing. One claw 
of the bawk still clutched the heron’s body underneath 
the wing, in the armpit, so to call it, and my arrow had 
passed diagonally through my victim’s neck bearing sud- 
den death to as cold-blooded a monster as ever masquer- 
aded in fine feathers. And here was a subject for 
reflection ; at least it was a curious fact that the hawk 
looked far less efficiently armed than the heron, whose 
spear-like bill might have pierced the raptor from breast 
to spine. 

When presently I went back to my book and flung the 
birds down beside it, the thought came to me that here 
was a case wherein bad manners had received adequate 
rebuke, If the heron had not been looking over my 
shoulder he might have seen the hawk coming. As for 
the robber-bird, the professional assassin, by an assassin 
had he been slain, and what more or less could he have 
expected? A good woman, quite friendly to me, sug- 
gests that he might have counted upon living beyond his 
ninetieth year, as did Walton, who was just as much 
murderer as the hawk, according to feminine logic. 

Ab, well, let’s drop that line of thought and get back 
to old Walton’s literature. I say old, and, pray tell me, 
was Izaak Walton ever young? Between the lids of his 
musty and sweetly stimulating book what touch of ado- 
lescence in word or thought gives any hint that the 
writer ever wasa boy? The Greek word zadacdc best 
qualifies the impression made by the man and his writ- 
ings; if he had youth at any time it was prehistoric 
even then ; and it is impossible to imagine Izaak with 
soft down on hischin. Serene maturity of indefinite 
standing speaks in his style ; his health belongs to a body 
set in its habits; his diet would never satisfy a boy’s 
cravings for sweetmeats and plum puddings. Like Mon- 
taigne, he served trifles in a sauce of dignity; unlike 
him, he was sure—I came near saying cocksure—of his 
religion. He killed fish in the mood of a veteran sports- 
man, but was suspiciously fussy with his conscience in 
several less savage proceedings. Doubtless Maudlin, the 
singing maid of the country house, thanked him little for 
moralizing her out of a kiss. 

I am inclined to regard Uncle Izaak as a sly old fellow 
who pretended to far less learning than he had. Here 
and there he lets slip some crumbs of his book-shelf 
nibbling, and we shrewdly guess just how he comes at 
certain fine bursts of pastoral energy. Speaking of some 
songs sung by a milkmaid and her mother, he puts on a 
careless, reminiscer t air ; ‘‘They were old-fashioned poe- 
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try,” he says, ‘‘ but choicely good ; I think much better 
than the strong lines that are now in fashion in this crit- 
ical age.” If there had been monthly magazines in those 

* days we could justify a suspicion that an editor had been 
now and again making Walton spoil a poem as a condi- 
tion precedent to publication; else why this painful 
knowledge of the critical temper, and why all these 
wooden-versed poems scattered along his pages? They 
read to me wofully like rejected manuscripts used for 
padding when one is writing a book to order. 

His prose, however, often rises to the flood-level of 
idyllic poetry, and here the green freshness is still not 
that of youth; it rather suggests superabundant life, 
eternal longevity of delight—a@avarocg imbued with 
Plato’s ev#feca—as if the man could sit forever singing 
a simple ditty under a hedgerow in the rain. ‘ But turn 
out of the way a little, good scholar,” be urges, “ toward 
yonder high honeysuckle hedge ; there we'll sit and sing 
whilst this shower falls so gently upon the teeming 
earth.” Then follows a descriptive gush which might 
be a brilliantly accidental yet sympathetic translation of 
some lost passage from Theocritus. 

Enough ; it is time to go home, with my birds in my 
left hand and all this sporting gear in my right hand. 
Uncle Izaak and the other twain may keep company in 
the creel. We are ‘‘as hungry as hawks,” good reader ; 
so we will discuss Uncle Roger Ascham on some happy 
future day. Ab, but there will be archery for you! 
And, by the way, with some of this hawk’s quill-webs I 
can feather half-a-dozen new arrows. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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A NIGHT IN A TEN-CENT LODGING HOUSE. 
BY ALVAN F. SANBORN, 


Axsout dusk, one. winter’s afternoon, I entered a houre 
where ten-cent beds were advertised and climbed one 
flight of stairs. At the top I found a good-natured, 
round-faced old man, who took my dime and directed 
me up another flight. He did not register me (as re- 
quired by law) nor give me a bed number, as is done in 
most houses. The second flight of stairs landed me in a 
large, low studded room containing as many as fifty 
beds. At asink in acorner one man was washing his 
feet and another his shirt. There was a stove in the 
center from which a funnel ran to the corner of the 
room opposite that in which the sink stood. Directly 
over the stove was an opening in the ceiling letting heat 
into a loft just under a cupola, where there were a few 
more beds (atseven cents). This stove was a remarkab'e 
one—as large as a4 stnall furnace and shaped like an 
inverted ale mug. From its lower front, which was 
open, a fantastic red glow streamed. The room had no 
other light except a dingy kerosene lamp at the head of 
the stairs, Half-a-dozen greasy-looking pails and ket- 
tles of various shapes and sizes were steaming on the 
stove. Around it anumber of ropes were stretched and 
on these shirts and stockings were hung todry. 

Beds were boards nailed together into boxes, in their 
turn nailed to the floor. Mattresses were laid on the 
boxes. Sheets, blankets and pillows were very dirty. 
In the absence of bed numbers it was necessary to sit on 
the beds in order to hold them against new arrivals. 
Men were thus seated all over the room, half-dressed and 
undressed, eating lunches wrapped in newspapers, 
drinking tin dippers of tea and coffee brewed on the 
stove, passing black bottles around, smoking clay pipes, 
mending clothes, swearing and gossiping. Every few 
minutes some one would go to the stove, stick a spill 
into its red eye and light a pipe, thereby illuminating for 
an instant all the obscure nooks of the room. One of 
these pipe-lighters was a gray-haired man past eighty, 
who hobbled to the stove stark naked. He was not only 
shriveled, but badly hunch-backed and otherwise mis- 
shapen. As he ducked first into the red light of the red 
eye and then stood as nearly erect as was in his power, 
ghastly pale from the yellow light of his spill, I wished 
myself a thousand times an artist. A more Dantesque 
theme was never vouchsafed a painter. 

A fat man, ‘‘ jolly drunk,” was brought to the top of 
the stairs by the doorkeeper and left with the order, 
‘**Get on to a bed lively now, and don’t get off it for no 
man.” Thoa bit dazed, he staggered to an empty bed 
and broke into maudlin singing, fitting the words of 
several popular favorites to a single tune. After a little 
he urged any one who could to sing a good Irish song, 
and as no one did so he savg one himself. Next he 
opened a bag of cakes. ‘‘Is they anybody here wants a 
cake? ‘Them as wants ‘em can have ’em,’ that’s my 
motto.” Three or four men came toward the bag, cau- 
tiously at first, as if fearing some ‘bluff game”; then, 
having received generously of the cakes, turned back to 
their beds and devoured them. “* Yes, them as wants 
can have. that’s my motto,” repeated the donor. “I’ve 
got some rolls too; but them’s for breakfast. Just call 
around again in the morning.” 

These generous expressions were cut sbort by a series 
of terrific yells from a bed in the middle of the room. 
**My God! My God! My Gop!” then an inarticulate 
screech. ‘‘ Guess he’s in fer the jim-jams”; ‘ That fel- 
ler yer want ter help yer don’t live round these parts—if 
yer want anything much yer'll hev ter crawl up and git 

it yerself,” came from the other beds. The cries con- 
tinued at intervals of a few seconds, sometimes ‘‘ My 
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God !” sometimes ‘‘ God !” without the ‘““My.” At first, 
everybody laughed, then.as it got monotonous, every- 
body swore. Finally, a neighbor rolled the sufferer over 
and he was quiet for a minute. Then he writhed, sat 
half up in bed and fell backward exhausted, his head 
striking the wooden back of his cot with a loud noise. 
When he began the cries again, the generous inebriate 
staggered and swaggered over to him from the opposite 
side of the room, boxed his ears and told him to ‘‘ shut 
up.” He obeyed, but was quiet only a little while, and 
the boxing and “ shutting up” process had to be repeated 
many times during the evening. It was almost a case of 
delirium tremens. 

My nearest neighbors told fish stories—of catching a 
halibut weighing 300 pounds, and a turtle weighing 
**1,300 pounds, 14 pounds and 13 ounces exact.” A man 
some distance away raised his voice to say : ‘“‘ Four years 
ago no man ever seen me in a lodgin’ honse. I was 
workin’ with a good man not far from here”; and one of 
his neighbors raised his voice to query: ‘‘ Four years, 
did yer say? An’ how long was yer sentence? Three 
years and a half?’ Then general mirth at the hit. 

When I was ready to sleep I laid my coat and hat on 
my pillow to avoid immediate contact with the dirt. The 
stove was at full blast, not a window was open, the heat 
was something terrific, and the odor worse. I got sev- 
eral good naps during the night ; but in my lucid mo- 
ments I envied the men who were so drunk they could 
not ‘‘ sense” the bites, the heat orthestench. If I were 
a regular lodger in a ten-cent house, I fear I should get 
drunk as often as I could find the liquid to do it with. 

ANDOVER House, Boston, Mass. 

See 


A PLEA FOR CHRISTIAN FRATERNITY. 


BY THE VERY REV. JAMES C. BYRNE, 
PRESIDENT ST. ‘'HOMAS COLLEGE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


NATURE and grace demand that Christians of all de- 
nominations forsake their prejudices and antipatbies 
and come together in closer bonds of sympathy and 
love. Nature speaks to us in the workings of time, 
which softens the harshest sayings and mitigates the 
most. grievous wrongs. It appeals to us in children, 
who feel far less the bitterness of their sires; in grand- 
children, who do not feel it at all, There is, by the 
way, a certain literal meaning in the divine saying, 
‘* Except a man be born anew he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.” Again, nature appeals to us in the ever- 
widening horizon of our thoughts. The more we know 
of the present, the deeper our forecast into the future, 
the less weare concerned with the past and its wretched 
legacy of ill-will. Above all, nature appeals to us in our 
reason by showing the utter groundlessness of harboring 
resentment, 

Let us suppose that all the wrongs, which in years 
gone by were inflicted in the name or with the name of 
religion, were perpetrated without political intrigue, 
without popular misconception, without the blindness of 
passion or the motive of selfishness (which they were 
not), but that they were done from pure, albeit mis- 
guided, zeal of one denomination to uproot and exter- 
minate another; still, there is no just reason for an- 
tipathy between the descendants of the rival factions. 
If with time the veil that was on men’s hearts has been 
removed, surely the effects of that malefic covering 
likewise should be dissipated. The Apostles who, at one 
stage of their career. asked the Master to send down fire 
from heaven on unbelievers, having finally learned of 
whose spirit they were, became all things to all men. 
But with much more reason should we soften our re- 








sentment when we consider that our forefathers were 


often the dupes or the victims of political intrigue; that 
they, too, had their passions to subserve ; that they had 
their pride to gratify. There are many, very many 
things on the pages of history which Catholics regret ; 
there are many things which, in their own day and cir- 
cumstances, had a fighting chance for defense, but 
which now, amid other surroundings, would be entirely 
indefensible. The denomination which regrets nothing 
of the past either must consider that its members were 
more superhuman than the Apostles, who had much to 
regret, or it took such asmall part in the great theater of 
the world that it was never tested by the ordeals of power 
and prosperity. These have ever been too much for 
men, as they were too great a trial for angels. Let us 
all grant that grave wrongs have been done, but let us 
leave their just retribution to the law divine. The ven- 
detta in one form or another at one time almost univer- 
sal, is now practiced by a few half-barbarous tribes ; the 
vendetta, in religion, likewise, must give way to the 
peaceful reign of the law of the Gospel. 

But it is not the real or imaginary wrongs of our own 
ancestors alone that religions rancor would have us re- 
quite on our brethren of to-day, but the real or imagi- 
nary wrongs also of every body’s else ancestors. English, 
Irish, German, French, Spanish, every history according 
to its interpretation, furnishes fuel for the fires of Catho- 
lic, or non-Catholic, antipathy. Yet, is ic not folly for 
Americans, who are generally less impulsive than other 
peoples, who could fight bravely for a principle and, 
when that principle was vindicated, clasp bands across 
the bloody chasm, is it not folly for Americans, I say, to 
take up the fratricidal strifes of other nations and make 
them a source of disunion and a cause of contention? 
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We may certainly feel righteous indignation at wanton 
insult; we are justified in feeling keenly a profanation of 
that which we hold most sacred, even when the insult 
and the profanation happened long ago. But if the rein 
must be given to passion, so as to accentuate a principle, 
let passion seek the right victim. As a sympathizer with 
downtrodden Ireland I may hate Cromwell; but how 
can I hate the author of the ‘‘Christian Year”? Asa 
sympathizer with the exiled Huguenots I may hate 
Louis XIV ; but how can I fail to admire the founder 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul? The men of 
a few centuries ago were in some respects semi-bar- 
bariaps, tinctured with the Christian faith; which do 
we wish to honor, their barbarism or their Christian- 
ity? Orletus say that they were men, victims of ignor- 
ance often, always subject to passion, who, nevertheless, 
were the channels of religion to us; which do we desire to 
emulate, their human frailty or their divine faith? Or 
they were martyrs ; with a prayer on their lips for their 
persecutors they gave up their lives for their sacred con- 
victions ; shall we do them honor by hating the descend- 
ants of those for whom they prayed? If Christians 
would extend to Christians one-half the love they lavish 
on idolaters they would be much more Christlike. If a 
Chinaman asks for bread, we give him bread ; if a Chris- 
tian asks for bread, why do we give himastone? But 
not only the wrongs of religion of all times and places 
move us, but we feel called upon to vindicate the fancied 
wrongs of science, of art and of liberty, as if these were 
not the overpetted and spoiled children of Christians in 
general, 

Let us grant that some Catholics persecutea Galileo, 
that some Protestants persecuted Kepler, that the 
knowledge of the solar system was delayed a few months 
until the bearings of the question were cleared up, what 
is this to the long delays for recognition which one school 
of science or of art has caused another? What is this to 
the relentless war waged between philosophers, scientists 
and artists? What new discovery even down to our own 
times has received immediate and universal recognition ? 
Again, the deepest science is reverential, the highest art 
is chaste, and true liberty is law. By clinging overmuch 
to these ideals, at times Christiay + may have indiscreetly 
raised their hand against a lower representation of them ; 
but it will always be a question whether they are to be 
c-psured therefor or not. 

That unanimity which nature so forcibly suggests, 
grace through the indwelling of the Holy Spirit de- 
mands, God's Holy Spirit dwells in hearts which pour 
forth their burnings on the Protestant hymn or thrill 
with emotion before the mysteries of the Catholic 
altar. Such hearts will ever tend to beat in unison 
whatever clashizg churchmen may say or do, When 
divisions come they are the ones who really suffer, and 
they will be the first to welcome the healing of the 
wounds by reunion. The history of Christianity is the 
history of great divisions caused by turbulent men, some- 
times in the right, more frequently in the wrong, and 
of reunions worked out almost without the external aid 
of men through the cementing influence of the Holy 
Spirit. May the same Holy Spirit who makes us yearn 
to be united and at peace point out the way and give us 
courage to enter upon it. 


»— 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN,. 


A REMONSTRANCE was made, the other day, by the con- 
gregation of a London church to their rector about the 
length of his sermons ; this is what is often talked of, 
but never done, from the very natural conclusion that 
no preacher would like it. In the case in question, how- 
ever, the clergyman, to his great credit, took the appeal 
in good part, and promised amendment. Preachers are 
seldom aware when they are at fault in this matter. 
Canning was once asked by a clergyman how he liked 
the sermon he had preached before him. ‘* Well,” said 
Canning, who very properly objected to such a question 
being put to him, ‘it was not very long.” ‘‘ Yes,” re- 
plied the other, grandiloquently, ‘‘ I always avoid being 
tedious.” ‘‘Ah! but,” replied Canning, ‘‘ you were 
tedious.” Modesty in this connection is extremely rare. 
A Scotch preacher, however, whose discourses averaged 
an hour and a half, was once asked (delicately) if he 
didn’t feel tired after such long sermons, ‘‘ Na, na,” he 
answered, ‘I'm no tired”; then added, with charming 
frankness, *‘ but Lord, how tired the folk whiles are.” 
There is also a record of a monk, who having to preach 
upon St. James’s Day, and being implored not to be so 
long-winded as usual, good-naturedly consented. He 
mounted the pulpit and thus addressed the congregation : 
‘* My brethren three months ago I preached a eulogy upon 
the saint whose festival you this day celebrate. As I 
doubt not you were all very attentive to me, and as I 
have not learned that he has done anything in the mean- 
time, I have nothing to add to what | said on the former 
occasion.” These are certainly exceptional instances of 
merciful preachers. Dr. Manton, the Nonconformist, 
was very voluminous, one of his discourses cootaining 4 
hundred and ninety pages on the 119th Psalm, The task 
of reading these sermons to his aunt had an unpleasant 
effect upon Lord Bolingbroke. In a letter to Dean Swift 
he writes : ‘‘ My next shall be as long as one of Dr. Man- 
ton’s sermons, who taught my youth to yawn, and pre- 
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pared me to bea High Churchman that I might never 
hear him read, or read him more.” 

The fault of verbosity belongs more to extempore than 
to written sermons, and, moreover, is more tantalizing to 
the listeners. One can generally tell by the dimunition 
of the manuscript when a written sermon is nearing its 
close, but there is nothing toindicate when an extempore 
preacher will stop. It was only natural that Charles II 
did not like this style; he also endeavored to curtail 
written sermons. He issued an ordinance to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge against the ‘‘ present supine and sloth- 
ful mode of preaching,” and decided that henceforth, 
whether in Latin or English, preachers should deliver 
their sermons ‘‘ by memory and without book.” This is 
not so easy toeverybody. One of the greatest of English 
preachers was so shy in the pulpit that he could not even 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer without book; nor has every 
preacher the ingenuity of the French divine who, stop- 
ping in the very midst of his sermon, suddenly ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Friends, I had forgotten to say that a person 
much afflicted is recommended to your immediate pray- 
ers. Let us, therefore, say one Pater.” He fell on his 
knees and presently thus recovered the thread of his dis- 
course. 

It is said by the scoffers that anybody can be a school- 
master, and that this is the reason, and not the fact that 
it is the surest way to a bishopric, which causes the pro- 
fession to be so overcrowded. A curious case in dis- 
proof of efficiency was recently taken before a magis- 
trate who had to decide whether a child was educated 
elsewhere as well as the schoolmaster could do it. The 
unfortunate pedagog was put through his paces as tho 
he had been one of his own pupils, and with the most 
lamentable results. Being asked what were his qualifi- 
cations, he replied (like Dr. Jowett, who said ‘*I am 
Master of Balliol College, and whatever I do not know is 
not knowledge”) that he “‘ knew everything.” ‘‘ Do you 
know Latin?” ‘No; but I have a young lady to teach 
it.” (This reminds one of the gentleman who, being 
asked if he played the fiddle, replied: ‘‘ Not exactly ; 
but I have a cousin who plays the German flute.’ ) ‘‘ You 
give instructions in decimal aud vulgar fractions?” 
“Oh yes.” ‘* Then if a scholar asked you which was the 
greater, three-fourths orsix-eighths, what would be your 
answer?’ The poor schoolmaster looked (as he well 
might) as if this was a conundrum, and modestly replied 
that he should like to write it out upon aslate. Being 
asked, in default of a reply, what is a third and the half 
of a third of fourpence, he was imprudent enough to give 
his opinion that it was a farthing. At one time mathe- 
matics were not taught in our public schools ; but nowa- 
days they are thought essential, and the pedagog could 
not plead age in his defense. He was given one more 
chance in the modern sciences, He said in geography 
that he was taking a pupil through Scotland, and pres- 
ently she would go on mapping to Australia, or some- 
thing like it. His system seems to be an improvement 
on Mr. Squeers, being a sort of personally conducted 
tour round the world. The magistrate eventually de- 
cided that the pedagog’s school was not an ‘‘ elementary 
one,” in the proper sense of the word. Yet he does not 
seem to have thought it an advanced one. 

To ‘‘ imitate rather than to envy” seems to be the motto 
of our rising story-tellers. Ten years ago the historical 
novel was at adiscount, at this moment there is no species 

of literature more attractive, and which realizes higher 
gains. Instead of contenting themselves with grudging 
and depreciating their brethren tge younger littérateurs 
have done their best to rival them. And more than one 
have approached them nearly. It is greatly to their 
credit. On the other hand, it is curious to note how in 
feeble hands the form is retained while the spirit is lost. 
There is plenty of adventure, but the reader is not 
excited by it; there is plenty of fighting, but it does not 
stir his blood. Speaking of historical novelists it does not 
seem generally known that Mr. S:anley Weyman’s name 
should be pronounced Wyman, and Mr. Walter Besant’s 
with the accent on the second syllable. Mrs. Besant 
accents the first. 

It is not always given to even good writers to succeed 
in this line. Kingsley’s ‘‘Hypatia” has been much 
praised, but not much read ; it has a certain statuesque 
beauty, but is somehow wanting in flesh and blood. 
Bulwer’s ‘** Last of the Barons” is “ as dull as ditch-water 
without the animalcule”; and his ‘* Last Days of Pom- 
pei” has little attraction save for young people. They 
do not detect its artificial character, tho never, I suppose, 
was any novel of the past constructed more obviously 
indebted to ‘‘ crib.” 

The popular and excellent Lord Chief Justice in his 
amusing speech before the Hardwicke Society alluded to 
his inveterate habit—the eminently judicial habit, he 
called it—of taking snuff; he is probably the last of the 
snufftakers. The man who said: ‘If Providence had 
meant my nose for a dust shovel he would have turned 
it the other way up,” has got the better of them. 

In looking over some old financial accounts of a great 
London Club the other day, I read that the expenditure 
on snuff a generation ago was twenty-six pounds, while 
during the current year the secretary told me it was but 
seventeen shillings and sixpence. I remember remark- 
ing to an eminent member of the theatrical profession 
that it was curious that while there was no mention of 
tobacco in Shakespeare, he had written ofsnuff. “ Yes,’ 
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he answered ; “that is very strange.” He didn’t thinkit 
right to have it supposed that he hadn’t got his Shakes- 
peare at his finger ends; but the only time that the Bard 
of Avon does allude to it is when Hotspur (I think) says 
of the Fop, ‘‘he took it in snuff,” by which he only 
meant in dudgeon. 

The most interesting anecdote of snuff, or, rather, a 
snuffbox, occurs in the life of Marshal Wade. He was 
at a gambling house, and lost a very valuable one, set in 
diamonds, and insisted on every one present being 
searched. An officer in threadbare uniform protested he 
would die first rather than have such an indignity put 
upon him. They were about to search him by force 
when the Marshal found his box in a pocket where it was 
unusual for him to put it. He apologized to the officer in 
private, whereupon the other confessed to him that, be- 
ing very poor, he had pocketed the remains of his dinner 
that day—the leg of a fowl and a roll—and that he could 
not bear the shame of its being discovered. ‘The Marshal, 
deeply touched, said: ‘‘ This must never again occur to 
you,” and gave him a captain’s commission, and a purse 
of guineas to enable him to rejoin his regiment. 

When Mr. Russell Lowell was American Minister in 
London, he was always selected by the Royal Academy 
to return thanks for English Literature. It looked 
queer ; but the explanation probably was that he could 
be depended upon for a good after-dinner speech, which 
since Dickens’s death can hardly be said of any English 
writer. It it quite true that oratory is greatly neglected 
by our men of letters; but still the manner in which 
their calling is ignored on all public occasions is remark- 
able. At Burlington House this year ‘‘ Literature” was 
not even proposed at all, tho one would really think— 
even from the signatures in the catalog—that it was 
more nearly connected with painting than some other 
toasts such as ‘‘ the Reserved Forces.” 

What is still more strange at the Literary Fund dinner 
where Literature was proposed no author was found—or 
at least asked—to return thanks for it. As Mr. Stanley 
Weyman was present, tho almost the only literary man 
among the company, this seems very odd to the outsider, 
What is it makes men of letters shun this annual festiv- 
ity? Do they dislike the presence of so many noble 
swells who have no connection with the calling except 
their subscriptions, and dread the impression of being 
patronized? Or do they fear that they will be sup- 
posed at one time or another, to have been “ assisted ” 
by the Society ? They are certainly very conspicuous by 
their absence. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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A REMARKABLE SETTLEMENT. 


BY THE REV, WILLIAM STEWARD. 





ABOUT two and a half miles east of Bridgeton, the 
country seat of Cumberland County, N. J., on the straight 
road leading to Millville, ten miles from Bridgeton, over 
which road now extends the eleciric tracks of the South 
Jersey Traction Company, is a village called Gouldtown, 
It is a post-office town and has a somewhat remarkable 
history. 

It is a farming settlement, and is in the circle of small 
post-office towns which surrounds the county seat, and 
which is composed of, besides Gouldtown, Wooodruff’s, 
Carll’s Corner, Deerfield, Shiloh, Roadstown, Bowentown 
and Fuairton. 

It takes its name from the large family of mulattoes 
by the name of Gould who live there and who first set- 
tled it. The settlement is an ancient one, the inhabit- 
ants tracing their ancestry back to the earliest colonial 
times. Besides the Goulds there are two other families, 
nearly as ancient, also malattoes, named Pierce and 
Murray. They are all connected through intermarriage, 
and the blood of one runs through the families of all. 

The village has a church, a general store and post- 
office, a schoolhouse, a blacksmith shop and a wheel- 
wright shop. Besides farmers, it has always had its 
carpenters, masons and millwrights; it also has its 
physician, Dr. Jesse Gould, a regular M.D., and also a 
farmer. 

Mordecai Cuff Pierce is the postmaster, and Moses 
Murray Pierce mail carrier. Toe Goulds claim their 
descent from John Fenwick, the founder of Salem, N. J., 
and the proprietor of all that territory now comprising 
the counties of Salem and Cumberland. Fenwick was 
one of the lords proprietors with Lord Berkeley and Sir 
George Carteret, of east and west New Jersey, and had 


been a man of note before espousing the religious views” 


of Geor.e Fox, and becoming a Quaker in 1665. 

He was born in Northumberland County, Eagland, in 
1618, and was a law student in Guy’s Inn, London, in 
1645. He was made a Major of Cavalry in the Parlia- 
mentary Army under Cromwell, and was 
“commissioned to see the sentence of death, pronounced 
against the king (Charles I, who was beheaded) executed, 
in the open streets before Whitehall.””—Clemens’s *‘ Life of 
John Fenwick.” 

Fenwick came to America in 1675, in the ship ‘ Grif- 
fith,” bringing three daughters, Elizabeth, Ann and Pris- 
cilla, and John Adams, husband to Elizabeth, and their 
three children, Elizabeth, Fenwick and Mary; and Ed- 
ward Chamneys, husband of Priscilla, and two children, 
John and Mary, and several servants 

The Goulds claim that they descended from ‘‘ Lord 
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Fenwick,” the “‘ Lord” being derived, probably, from his 
being styled, in his day, ‘‘ Lord Proprietor.” 

‘* Johnson’s History of Fenwick’s Colony,” written in 
1835, and published in 1839, says : 

“Among the numerous troubles and vexations which 
assailed Fenwick, none appear to have distressed him more 
than the base and abandoned conduct of bis granddaughter 
Elizabeth Adams, who had attached herself to a citizen of 
color. By his will he deprives her of any share in his 
estate unless the Lord open her eyes to see her abominable 
transgression against Him. me, and her good father, by 
giving her true repentance and forsaking that Black that 
hath been the ruin of her, and becoming penitent for her 
sins. From this illicit connection hath sprung the fami- 
lies of the Goulls at a settlement called Gouldtown, in 
Cumberland County.” 

Judge L. Q. C. Elmer, in his ‘‘Elmer’s History of 
Cum) erland County,” written in 1865, says : 


“ Gouldtown—partly in the northern part of Fairfield, 
and partly in Bridgeton townships—altho never more than 
a settlemeat of mulattves principally bearing the names of 
Gould and Pierce, scattered over a considerable territory, 
is of quite ancient date. Thetradition is that they are de- 
scendants of Fenwick. His will contains the following 
clause: ‘Item, I do except against Elizabeth Adams (who 
was a granddaughter) of having the least part of my estate, 
unless the Lord open her eyes to see her abominable trans- 
gression against Him, me, and her good father, by giving 
true repentance, and forsaking that Black that hath been 
the ruin of her, and becoming penitent for her sins; upon 
that condition only I do will and require my executors to 
settle five hundred acres of land upon her.’ ” 

Judge Elmer was born in 1793 and died in 1883; he 
was the son of Gen, Ebenezer Elmer, who was born in 
1752 and died in 1843 ; when a youth, accompanied by his 
father, General Elmer, he used to go on Sunday after- 
n ons to the little house in Gouldtown, which was used 
as achurch, in which: the Goulds, Pierces and Murrays, 
mulattoes, and Woodruffs, Westcotts and Fullers, white, 
held religious worship. The house is still standiag, tho 
moved to another locality. The children were catechised 
here ; and Judge Elmer has often told how he once asked 
Othniel Murray, one of the small boys, what was the first 
thing he did when he arose in the morning, and the boy 
replied, ‘‘I go to my traps.” 

This Murray died a few years ago at an advanced age, 
The people then were Presbyterians in faith, and were 
connected with the ‘* Old Stone Church ” in Fairfield, in 
the cemetery in which some of them lie buried; but 
meetings were held in this house that has been indicated , 
which wasalso used as a schoolhouse in winter time. 

The Judge was well qualified to give an opinion as to 
the antiquity of the place, for he had known it all his 
life, and some of the Pierces had been in the War of the 
Revolution with his father, the General. 

Inu Evarts and Peck’s ‘* History of Salem, Cumberland 
and Gloucester Counties,” published a few years ago, a 
sketch of Gouldtown appears, which says : 


‘“Gouldtown is a settlement of colored people, many of 
them nearly white, about three miles east of Bridgeton. 
The families there mostly bear the name of Pierce and 
Gould. Some of them are active, industrious farmers, and 
have accumulated considerable property. A tradition be- 
lieved by many is, that they are descended from Elizabeth 
Adams, the granddaughter of Fenwick who di- 
rected in his will that his executors settle five hundred 
acres of land upon her on conditions stated. Fenwick 
made his will and died in 1683. The tradition among the 
inhabitants of Gouldtown is, that Elizabeth Adams mar- 
ried the Gould from whom they descended, and that the 
five hundred acres of land was settled upon her, and they 
inherited it.’’ 


The Goulds, however, maintain that they never got 
any of the Fenwick land ; they also claim that there is 
an unconfirmed Spanish grant of land in Florida, near 
Jacksonville, belonging to them. 

The village and its people are remarkable in several 
ways. It has a history and ancient traditions which 
make it interesting ; the people are noted for their lon- 
gevity, which has always been remarkable ; few of them, 
if reaching maturity, die under threescore and ten, either 
male or female, and this gives the place an ethnological 
interest ; they trace their descent chree or four genera- 
tions with minuteness ; they are all related; as citizens 
they took part in the Revolutionary struggles ; they pride 
themselves on their probity and temperance, as relates 
especially to the Goulds; there never was a Gould who 
was a drunkard, and the court records show that but one 
Gould was ever convicted of a crime, and that was a 
minor one. It is the only colored post-town in the North- 
ern States, if not in the country; its postmasters and 
mail carriers have always been colored. 

The two oldest heads of the two families of Gould and 
Pierce, recently dying, were Aaron Gould, born Febru- 
ary 29:h (leap year). 1812, died October, 1894, aged 
eighty-two years; and Holmes Pierce, who died Febru- 
ary Ist, 1895 aged seventy-seven years. 

They were brothers-in-law, Aaron Gould having mar- 
ried Catharine, sister to Holmes Pierce. 

Aaron Gould’s grandmother on his mother’s side was a 
white woman, Phcebe Jay; his grandmother on his 
father’s side was Hannah Pierce. 

Holmes Pierce’s grandmothers on both sides were 
white women, as was also his wife, who survives him; 
but his mother was a Murray. 

Both Aaron Gould and Holmes Pierce were typical 
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representatives of the in habitants of the village ; both 
were sturdy farmers, and so nearly white that no one 
would suspect them to be anything else; both left an 
estate when they died, Pierce having retired from farm- 
ing and moved into Bridgeton. He left an estate esti- 
mated at between $10,000 and $20,000. 

So nearly white are some of the Goulds that Henry 
and Jobn Gould, brothers, who owned a vessel before 
the War of the Rebellion, sailed up and down the Chesa- 
peake Bay in her carrying peaches for slaveholding 
Maryland farmers, and were never suspected of being 
more than ordinary Jerseymen. 

The place has an ancient burying ground, and the first 
Goulds buried there of whom there is any record are Ben- 
jamio Gould, and Anna, bis wife, This Benjamin Gould 
was the grandson of Elizabeth Adams, and born between 
1700 and 1720 ; he had a brother Richard,who went away 
and never returned. 

Anna, the wife of Benjamin, was a Finn or Swede, 
and was called ‘* Nanna”; the children of Benjamin and 
Anna were Elizabeth, Benjamin, Jr., Sarah, who all 
died unmarried ; and Abijah, Elisha, Simuel and An- 
thony, all of whom lived to be old men, Samuel dying 
January 26th, 1793, and the others between that date and 
1806. 

There is no tradition of the Goulds ever having been 
slaves further than a vague one that Fenwick bought the 
first Gould (who married Elizabeth Adame) from a West 
India trading vesse! for a barrel of rum. 

The first Pierces of whom there is any record were two 
brothers, supposed to have been manumitted slaves from 
the West Indies, Their names were Anthony and Rich- 
ard Pierce. They purchased two Dutch women from an 
immigrant ship by paying their passage money (as was 
often the custom in those times), and made wives of 
them. These women were sisters; their names were 
Mary or Marie and Hannah Van Aéa. The name speed- 
ily degenerated into Wanaca. Mary became the wife of 
Anthony, and Hannah of Richard. Anthony had a num- 
ber of children, among his sons being Menon, Richard, 
Anthony and Wanaca,. Wanaca was the father of 
Holmes, and was killed by lightning August 4th, 1819, 
aged fifty years. His two brothers, Richard and Antho- 
ny, were Revolutionary soldiers and drew pensions. 
Apthony died in 1853, aged ninety-five years. 

Ricbard Pierce, Sr., and Hannah, his wife, had but 
one son ; his name was Adam, and he, with his cousins, 
was a soldier of the Revolution, and drew a pension 
until his death, in 1886. They had several daughters, 
who will shortly be referred to. 

The first Murray whom the records of the old grave- 
yard bock of Gouldtown dis-loses is Othniel Murray and 
his wife, Katharine. He is supposed to have been a lib- 
erated mulatto slave; his wife was a Swede; they had 
many children, among whom was Othniel, Jr., and 
David, the father of Othniel, the Sunday-school boy be 
fore referred to, and John Murray. John Murray mar- 
ried Tabitha Lupton, a white woman; they had three 
sons and several daughters, 

David Murray also married a white woman and had 
many children. 

Two of the daughters of Othniel and Katharine Mur- 
ray were Mary (Polly) and Dorcas. Polly married Wan- 
aca Pierce, and was the mother of Holmes Pierce, and 


Dorcas married Adam Pierce, the cousin of her sister’s . 


husband. Three of Benjamin and Anna Gould’s sons— 
Samuel, Elisha and Abijah—married three of Adam 
Pierce’s sisters, Rhumah, Elizabeth and Hannah, in the 
order as both are here named, and thus the three fami- 
lies became connected, Anthony, however, the other 
son, married Phoebe Jay. 

Wanaca Pierce married Othniel Murray’s daughter, 
Mary (Polly). 

Adam Pierce, Wanaca’s cousin, married Dorcas Mur- 
ray, Polly’s sister. 

David Murray, Polly and Dorcas’s brother, married a 
white woman, whose Christian name was Sarah, and 
had many children, of whom one daughter, Sarah, mar- 
ried Charles Lloyd, a black man, and Elizabeth, another 
daughter, married John Keen, a white man. 

John Murray, David’s brother, married Tabitha Lup- 
ton, white; they had three sons and several daughters, 
three of whom married Goulds and three married 
Pierces ; two of them married Cuffs in Salem County, 
also mulattoes; this family now first becomes connected 
with the Gould-Pierce-Murray family, 

John Gould and Henry Gould, before alluded to, were 
grandsons of this John Murray, and also of Elisha Gould ; 
they both married their cousins, two sisters, who were 
Murray-Cuffs. 

Anthony Gould’s oldest daughter, Phebe, went to 
Philadelphia, between the close of the. Revolution and 
1800, or perhaps a little later, where she grew up and 
married a man who became Mayor of one of the subur- 
ban towns which is now a part of Philadelphia. 

The sons of Benjamin and ‘“ Nanna” Gould all died 
previous to 1806: they were all old men. The records of 
the county surrogate’s office show that they left several 
hundred acres of land which was divided among their 
heirs. Theirsons began a generation during the Revo- 
lutionary period. A son of this couple was Benjamin 
Gould, Jr., the son of Abijah Gould; he was born Octo- 
ber, 1779, and died May 18th, 1851; his brothers, Abijah, 
Jr., Richard and Furman, died later, living to be very 
old men, Furman and several cousins were soldiers in 
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the War of 1812, and a goodly number of their grand- 
children were in the War of the Rebellion. Being of all 
colors, some of them went as colored troops ; others went 
as white men in white companies and regiments from 
the State, while others, who had emigrated to the West, 
enlisted there, and some of them rose to distinction as 
officers in the State regiments to which they belonged. 

One, to his shame be it said, bad gone to Europe before 
the War, and became an English blockade runner, mak- 
ing his way as far into the State of Georgia as the city 
of Macon, with English guns. 

A grandson of the last-named Benjamin Gould, is 
Bishop Benjamin F. Lee, of the African M, E. Church, 
whose mother, Benjamin Gould’s daughter, is still living 
at Gouldtown, Another grandson of Benjamin Gould 
is a chaplain in the United States Army, and distin- 
guished asa writer and scholar. 

Descendants of the neighborhood are now living in 
almost every Northern and Western State. 

A number of black families have come into the vicin- 
ity since the War, and their children attend the school 
of the place. The electric railway between Bridgeton 
and Millville passes through the village. 

A remarkable circumstance is that the Goulds, Pierces 
and Murraysare comparatively free from the disease of 
consumption ; and when it does make its appearance it 
attacks those connected with the Cuff family, with rare 
exceptions. : 

The relationship between the Goulds and other de- 
scendents of Fenwick has often been jokingly admitted. 
Dr. Benjamin Chamneys, a lineal descendant of Edward 
Chamneys and Priscilla Fenwick, died in Bridgeton in 
1814. He married a daughter of Col. David Potter. Colo- 
nel Potter’s sons kept a store in Bridgeton, and among 
their customers was Benjamin Gould, Jr. He became in- 
debted to the store and was sued for the account, He 
became exasperated and called at the store in high dud- 
geon because the firm had treated him, as he thought, 
unkindly. 

Dr. Chamneys, who was present, apologetically said : 
‘Well, Benjamin, there are a great many accounts 
out, and we need money badly. It is not nice to sue 
people; but we thought if we began on our own rela- 
tions first, other people would not get mad.” 

The apology was sufficient,and the account was settled. 
This incident was related to the writer by a descendant 
of the firm, 

BripGETON, N. J. 
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PRESENT TENDENCIES IN HISTORICAL RE- 
SEARCH. 


BY PROF, HENRY E, DOSKER, D.D, 

No student of history can be blind to the fact that the 
entire treatment of history is undergoing a perceptible 
change. We are living in a transition period, and the 
very definition of the term “ history” is changing. 

The time was when, under that term were compre- 
hended accounts of the rise and development and decay 
of States, neither more nor less ; when all other histor- 
ical phenomena were subordinated to the political aspect 
of human life. 

Then again, history has been considered as the recital 
of the progress of civilization, thus assigning to political 
events asecondary place, At present the drift seems to 
be to make of history a social science. 

The first-named class, viz., the political historians— 
and it is only fair to say that they are mightiest, both 
numerically and intellectually—follow in the wake of 
the great historians of old—Thucydides, Polybius, 
Tacitus and others. Historians of all succeeding centu- 
ries patterned after these mighty models, and von 
Ranke, that modern historical giant, does not hesitate to 
make the State the central point in his conception of his- 
tory ; while Freeman has tersely declared that ‘‘ history 
is the science of man in his political character,” 

But side by side with this treatment of history 
another departure asserted itself, the so-called Cultur- 
geschichte—the history of civilization. Traces of this 
aspect of the science were slumbering already in the 
labors of Herodotus, Livy and Pliny. In the work of 
liume and Gibbon, and in Voltaire’s ‘‘ Essai sur les 
Moeurs,” it found a clear exposition ; while H erder, by his 
theory of endless vistas of human improvement, became 
a worshiper at the sbrine of an ideal Humanity. For the 
history of Europe it found a priceless embodiment in 
Guizot’s ‘‘ History of Civilization.” 

And yet this entire conception of the task of the his- 
torian was open to the one serious criticism that it ap- 
proached its object with a thoroughly subjective preoc- 
cupation, and that, in its judgment, it was guided by 
preconceived philosophical theories, 

Not a few Cultur historians were hobby-riders; 
and not unjustly does Professor Blok, of Leyden, say 
that even the best of them, like Buckle, von Hellwald 
and others, could not escape the odium of this just criti- 
cism. 

Thus facts and dates came to be considered as of sec- 
ondary importance; but the philosophy of facts was 
laid before the student as the only desideratum, 

In this way, however, diletantteism was ushered 
in, and men forgot that the philosophy of facts can 
only be built on a true conception of facts, which is well- 
nigh impossible, through the lack of absolute objectivity. 
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Facts of necessity change in meaning, in tota!ly differ- 
ent environments. 

The coarsest realism was thus developed, as may ap- 
pear from such books as Henne and Rhyn’s “* Kultur- 
geschichte im Lichte des Fortschritts.” 

From 1840 to 1870 it appeared as if the new treatment 
of history would completely set aside the old one; as if 
from a supplementary department it would raise itself 
to the rank of the one and only true aspect of the science. 
Kolb’s proud assertion of the final and entire supremacy 
of the new departure seemed really verified. 

But suddenly the Germans tired of this philosophical 
treatment of history, and a new star ascended in Stern- 
negg’s * Wirthschaftsgeschichte, in 1879. 

Here the history of the physical life of man pressed 
itself to the front ; and this book paved the way for a ten- 
dency which seems in perfect keeping with the great 
questions that are now agitating the world. 

At present the study of all-absorbing interest is sociol- 
ogy, which demands recognition in every institution of 
learning. 

We are on the eve of great and far-reaching changes. 
Questions are asked which demand an answer. 

And would it be possible for history—which, in its 
broadest sense is simply a recital of ‘‘ what happened to 
humanity”; or, as Ranke puts it, ‘* Wie es eigentlich 
gerwesen”—to ignore these great and burning questions 
of the day? 

Thus asked the new historians, and thus the sociolog- 
ical treatment of the science came to the front. It 
aimed chiefly to portray the life of humanity, in all 
its various aspects ; it describes the history of the people 
rather than of the State. According to Professor Blok 
questions like the following are all important: ‘‘ What 
was formerly the relation between the rich and the 
poor?” ‘‘ How was the idea of land ownership created ? 
‘*How did money develop as a means of exchange?’’ 
‘* How did capital attain to its present all-powerful posi- 
tion?’ ‘‘ What of the historic inter-relation of prices 
and wages?” ‘‘ How is the national spirit portrayed in 
arts and letters?’ ‘‘ How did trade and the mechanical 
arts develop?” ‘‘ How did society become what it is,” 
etc. 

All these questions have a practical bearing on present 
conditions, they are non-metaphysical ; the neo-historian 
will try to answer them, 

The new science is to be treated exactly as the natural 
sciences. General laws must be discovered, and from 
the general we must come to the specific. 

The new departure writes as its motto ‘‘ Nil desperan- 
dum”; it busies itself with the discovery and arrange- 
ment of great fundamental principles; it embraces all 
departments of human life, none excepted; it leaves 
room for specialistic work, and at the same time calls 
for generalization. It follows an inductive rather than 
an analytical method in its researches ; it expects little of 
immediate results, but has patience to wait; it is ani- 
mated by large hopes and expects much of the future. 

Professor Blok warns against all haste : 

“They must not too early desire to reap the fruits of 

their researches—i. ¢., they must not too soon attempt to 
generalize. This was the fault committed by the sociolog- 
ical philosophers Comte and Spencer and of ‘ Cultur’ his- 
torians like Buckle and Hellwald.” 
Men like like Steintahl and SchOfile, it must be admitted, 
have shown what this sociological departure of histori- 
ans may accompiish. One needs but to glance over the 
list of recent historical publications, especially of Ger- 
many, to be convinced of the deep hold which this ten- 
dency has obtained on historians. 

Questions like these arise in our minds: Is the new 
departure merely incidental, or does it denote a com- 
plete change of base? Does it mark a step in advancein 
historic work, or is it merely a fruit of the present social 
agitations, destined to disappear when society shall have 
reorganized itself, as it must necessarily do sooner or 
later? ‘These are questions of absorbing interest to the 
lover and student of history. Their answer is not likely 
to come in a day nor in a generation ; but meanwhile the 
inductive studies of this new school of historians cannot 
but be of lasting »enefit to the science of history in gen- 
eral. 

Among the ardent devotees of the new departure Dr. 
P. J. Blok, the recently installed successor of the famous 
Prof. R. Fruin, of Leyden University, occupies an envi- 
able position; and great things are expected from this 
truly talented historian. 

WESTERN SEMINARY, HOLLAND, MICH. 
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THE NORTHEASTERN SEA CANAL. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 





GERMANS after having celebrated Bismarck and buried 
the Anti-Socialist bill, are giving themselves up to inter- 
est in the opening of the Northeastern Canal. I have 
not found any accounts in the newspapers of how great 
the pilgrimage of sightseers to the festival is likely to 
be. But evidently the expectations of the hotel-keepers 
in Hamburg, Brunsbiittel and Kiel are not poor in this 
particular. One of these gentlemen asked, sanguinely, 
six thousand marks of the wife of an American commo- 
dore for two rooms during two days, or seven hundred 
dollars a day, without board. Nor can the Government 
itself come off cheaply. The price it is to pay for one of 
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the festive dinners which it is to give is at the rate of a 
hundred marks per guest. Over a million anda half has 
been demanded of the Reichstag for the expenses of the 
op2ning. and been granted. And, of course, interested as 
I am in social questions, I cannot help adding that this six 
thousand for two rooms during two days represents what 
the labor of one thousand men was worth during the 
eight years the canal was being dug; and the million 
and a half which the Government means to expend on a 
few hundred officers and officials in three days, is equal 
to what the whole batch of canal diggers earned by the 
sweat of their brows in one half of a year, 

The canal’s foundation stone was laid by the old Em- 
peror, William I, in June, 1887, at Holtenau. From that 
day to this from three to eight thousand men and 
women have been working upon it. The length of the 
canal is over ninety-eight kilometers, and its surface 
width sixty meters, while its depth is nine meters, a 
depth sufficient to allow of the passage of the heaviest 
ships of war, there being no iron-clad in the German 
navy, at any rate, with a draft of’ over eight meters. 
Seventy-five million cubic meters of earth were removed 
in the building of the canal. Let him grasp this fact 
who can. I am collecting the various data from an 
official table and from the pamphlet of Councillor of 
State Sartori; it was not I who measured the dirt. 

There are no hindrances, it is further recorded, toa 
swift passage through the new waterway, for there are 
no locks and sluices. The level of the Baltic Sea is the 
same as that of the North Sea, hence the cutting being 
made through the peninsula of Jutland the water of the 
one sea flows toward the other, the flood tides of the 
North Sa getting, perhaps, a little the best of 
the in-advancing Baltic. The canal begins at 
the village of Brunsbiittel, which in all probability 
will become an_ enterprising town by reason 
of this ‘‘ boom” of an opening Festival. From 
Brunsbiittel on the right bank of the lower Elb River, 
the canal winds in a curve northwesterly to Rensburg, 
thence easterly between the annexed Duchies of Schles- 
wig and Holstein toward the Bay of Kiel. It ends at a 
little village called Holtenau, near the seaport city of 
Kiel. It shortens the distance by waterway between 
the Hamburg and the Baltic over four hundred and twen- 
ty-five nautical miles, or nearly forty hours, and be- 
tween English ports, such as London, and the Baltic 
ports, over two hundred miles, or twenty hours. 
What it threatens is the prosperity of Copenhagen. 
Hitherto all vessels passing between the two seas touched 
at this Danish port; in future, only local coasting ves- 
sels and steamers and ships bound for Scottish and Scan- 
dinavian ports are likely totouch there. The danger the 
Danes have made heroic sacrifices to avert, they have 
not only made their harbors free, they have expended 
twenty million marks (a mark is a quarter of a dollar) in 
hastily constructing a great new harbor in Copenhagen, 
where the costliest, best machinery for repairing, un- 
loading and loading vessels is offered at the lowest rates, 
and in which custom duties have been considerably low- 
ered, 

Sartori estimates the monthly traftic between the North 
and Baltic Seas to be about 1,400 vessels; in October, 
1891, it consisted of 1,088 vessels, with a total tonnage of 
1,557,709 tons. In future three-fifths of this traffic is 
expected to pay its tax for the privilege of using the 
canal. One sees with what very good reason the Home 
Minister cried out to the Reichstag : ‘‘Grant us the mil- 
lion for the opening féte; it can soon be made good 
again.” 

The traftic of the Suez Canal is fifteen per cent. less 
than that which is expected of the Northeastern Cana! 
in tonnage, and over seventy-five per cent. less in num- 
ber of vessels. 

The German Government, besides this prospect of in- 
crease in commerce, looks forward, also, to an increase 
in the facility of moving its warships and protecting its 
coasts. Then, too, in every report which I have read I 
find that one recurring argument has been urged by all 
the official friends of the plan for constructing the canal, 
and that is the argument that by encouraging home 
coasting a large addition is sure to be made to the num- 
ber of seafaring men who may be drafted into the navy. 

DRESDEN, GERMANY. 








fine Arts. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ART EXGIBITION IN 
BERLIN. 


“THE Grand Berlin Exhibition of 1895,’’ as the inscrip- 
tion over the doorway of the many-domed and turreted 
building runs, is better than any of its predecessors, inas- 
much as it answers more to what one expects of an inter- 
national show. The French even this year are poorly rep- 
resented ; but, in other years, as it must be remembered, 
pictures from France failed altogether, or almost altogether. 
The art of the Dutch is likewise very imperfectly indicated, 
there being, for instance, no canvases of Bisschop and Isra- 
els, to mention only two of the names of the artists whose 
works one first looks for. Nor are the exhibitions of Scotch 
and Scandinavian paintings by any means so important 
and complete, as have been seenin Munich. But while it 
is thus unimposing as to what it offers in the way of a sight 
of the art of particular nations, the exhibition nevertheless 
affords a good average oversight of international art, as 
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exhibitions of its kind go. Perhaps no foreign yearly exhi- 
bition ever gives a true and sufficient idea of the art of alien 
nations. Onaly festive exhibitions to which the collections 
of national museums are loaned can do that. We talk and 
write of this art and the other; but how many of us critics 
really know the whole extent and depth and peculiar traits 
in any given year of tbe art of such countries as Russia, 
Poland and Spain, for instance ; countries that lie outside 
the beaten track of our flittings ? We judge generally of 
the productions of a whole people from the few specimens 
of pictures and marbles which some of their artists exhibit. 
How seldom do we ask whether these artists at home are 
felt to be flesh of the nation’s flesh, and blood of its 
blood, genuine sons of their mother country, feeling 
as the majority of their fellow-couutrymen feel, be- 
lieving what they believe, prizing what they value, ten- 
derly loving what they adore? I know, for one, I have sel- 
dom asked myself this question. What leads me to dwell 
on it this year isthe fact that the German papers burst 
into a cry of applause at the American paintings in the 
Berlin Exhibition, and commented at length, and with 
what sounded like profound wisdom, on American art and 
its peculiarities ; and when I went to viewit with highly 
wrought-up expectation, I found what ? Pictures by Mel- 
chers, of Paris; by Walter McEwen, of Paris; by Charles 
Sprague Pearce, of Paris; by Charles Rollo Peters, Alex- 
ander Harrison, Bridgman, Weeks, Thériat, A. Hum- 
phreys, Julius Rolshoven, Humphreys Johnston, Elizabeth 
Nourse, Wm. Dodge, Cabot Perry, Henry Bisbing, Mac 
Cameron, Walter Gay, Vail, Julius Stewart, Wilton Lock- 
wood, Joha Alexander, Frank Scott, F, W. and F. H. Rich- 
ardson, Julian Story, William T. Dannat, Lucy Lee Rob- 
bins, all of Paris, and by John, Sargent, of London ; pict - 
ures I had passed by twice on my homesick search, and 
as I justify myself in thinking with very good reason ; for 
the artists are not only ‘from Paris,” their subjects are 
foreign. Nothing attracts and wins the eye and heart as 
homelike ; nothing strikes one as original. The rooms, on 
the contrary, are preeisely like many others, in what they 
offer in tke way of technic and themes, Only the in- 
scription on a wallinforms one decidedly that the pictures 
are painted by citizens of the United States of America. 

Now patriotism is, as it ought to be, a very sensitive pas- 
sion. And I know that Americans who have suffered so 
much from criticism are acutely proud of the excellence to 
which clever men who have studied abroad or developed 
at home their talents, have attained. They read with an 
intensity of satisfaction which is actually touching every 
record of the successes of these men in Europe. They feel 
a more intimate sympathy in their artists’ victories abroad 
than any other people; perhaps because they can take vic- 
tory less for granted in advance than older nations; each 
new essay is likea fresh attempt, being almost without 
precedents, and is watched as a race is watched in which 
a stranger runs, 

So here in Berlin, where American-born painters display 
their work. What patriot is not gratified over the sensa- 
tion of surprise which isstirred by its artistic adequateness 
in the prejudiced minds of Germans, who looked only for 
crudity and inefficiency. Its competency, as 1 have hinted, 
astonishes them into crying out that American art is 
masterly. So small, evidently, were the expectations of 
critics that the result casts their judgment quite out of 
balance. They pronounce the American display and the 
French pictures the best in the Exhibition, which is the 
most arrant nonsense. The fact that such an idea could 
arise is only to be accounted for in the ignorance of Ber- 
liners over the progress of American art. Their exhibitions 
have been too few to enable their local critics to follow 
step by step the advance of Yankee students in technical 
skill and artistic training. Muoich, which has had more 
and completer exhibitions, has alone done this; she has 
kept an intelligent eye on American painting and formed 
a just estimate of its merits and demerits. But hitherto, 
for Berliners, American art was something a3 rough and 
unattractive as a cactus, and its sudden blossoming they 
take for something finer and rarer than it really is. 

For while for this one time we shall be content to have 
the natives wonder over us, among ourselves let us confess 
that the day is past when mere technic can satisfy us in 
our artists. There is everywhere too much of it. Master- 
ship is no longer infrequent. It is hardly exceptional. 
Mere technic, | mean; the knack of doing this thing or 
that thing in a light, dextrous manner. By nature Ameri- 
cans are adaptive, apt, quick and deft ; it was, therefore, 
to be foretold that, as soon as American men once obtained 
an insight into French feats of adroitness, they would re- 
produce them, and do so capitally, perfectly, as well as the 
original inventors. Indeed, this facile skillfulness in ex- 
pression is likely to become the peculiar American bane. 
In everything we prize smartness in the doing. And in art 
until our artists achieved the tricks of the trade they could 
not rest; nor could we have wished them to. But now, 
having acquired technic, it is surely for their artistic good 
and the nation’s advantage, if public opinion urged them 
in season and out of season, to apply their skill to the 
great, new field of home life and scenery, and so become, at 
least, original thinkers. 

American artists, asa European views them, are want- 
ing entirely ininvention. They present no novel points of 
view of life. Their themes are hackneyed; and, what is 
worse, their hackneyed themes are handled in no new way. 
Such exhibitions as this in Berlin confirm the fact. 

There is not a single American subject among the seven 
walls full of pictures, that is to say, distinctively native ; 
and only two paintings have American titles: McEwen’s 
‘© Witches,” and Harrison’s ‘‘ American Coast.”’ 

McEwen’s “‘ Witches,” from the painter’s point of view, 
is an excellent study of concentrated interior light on cold 
colors—grays, browns, blues and greens; from the ethno- 
logical point of view it is correct, probably, as to costumes 
and so forth. The scene is of a bare roon in which several 
women in seventeenth century gowns are standing. Two 
women wear hand-chains ; they are ‘‘ The Witches ” which, 
we assume, are about to be led out for trial or execution 
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The other women lament over the pair or admonish or re- 
vile them. 

But what, save the title in the catalog, expressly affirms 
that the women with tear-reddened eyes are or ever were 
taken to be the victims of a social madness, especially of 
the New England persecutions? Absolutely nothing. 
Absolutely nothing localizes the scene. And if the artist 
really conceived it to be an episode in colonial history, he 
fails, to my mind, even to make use of the material he 
might ea-ily have had ready made for him, as it were, had 
he but condescended to lend his mind as much to a home 
genius, as he has lent it to Gallic influence. For Haw- 
thorne’s opening chapters of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter’? compose 
a picture of early colonial scenery so unmistakable and so 
rich in true details, that it must be a fund for all time 
from which pictorial art may borrow. And Hawthorne’s 
primeval forest with an Indian skulking toward i", seen as 
a glimpse into the distance from the open window of the 
room, would have sutficed in McEwen’s piece to localize it. 

The Indian is eschewed by American painters much too 

commonly. Europeans look for him in works of Yankee 
art in vain. Oa one side there isa natura! and legiti- 
mate interest to see the true types of an historical, if half 
savage, people and their preseace, in scenes to which they 
properly belong, would ouly fulfill the same satisfying 
office, as the presence of black faces in Oriental costumes 
do, in such biblical scenes, let us say, as the worship of the 
Magi, the visit of the Queen of Sheba, and the like events. 
Meanwhile, however, on the other hand, on the American 
side, there is an unclear deprecation of the idea of painting 
Indians. Indians are connected in their minds with dime 
novels and inferior, sensational stuff in general. They 
avoid the stuff with a shudder. A few illustrators did 
take hold of it, a few years ago, and opened many eyes as 
to what could be done with such scenes as a rush of Indian 
horsemen over the wide, white wastes of our plains; but 
the reflection seemed to come immediately after, “‘ the 
thing has been done: finis.’”” No more thought seems to 
have been expended on the matter; and what is still more 
to be regretted, no thought whatever has been taken of 
HawtLorne’s valuably suggestive method of using the In- 
dian. For Hawthorne uudoubtedly seized the one right 
and profound method when he employed the Indian as the 
background element which, as a matter of fact, he is, when 
compared with the expansive civilization of the white 
man. But tho an obscure and almost an evasive element, 
the Indian, in bis historical American scenes, is ever pres- 
ent. ‘The Indian’s very evasiveness suffices sometimes to 
give his discriptions the one distinguishing touch that 
marks them from all others. Is it not the romantic exag- 
geration of the Indian in numbers, significance and other 
ways which turned us against them in literature and 
painting ? [think so. And I think McEwen lost an op- 
portunity to localize his picture nationally when he left 
out of it every hint of the red man; for elsewhere there 
were Puritans, and elsewhere there were young women 
and old ones accused of witchcraft; but only in New 
England were the Indian women and men pictorial spots 
among the spectators that witnessed witch persecution. 

Similarly in Harrison’s *‘ American Coast” all distinct- 
ive elements of localization are wanting ; not an American 
schooner or tug or any other peculiarly shaped vessel, nor, 
on land, any building to show its American identity. It 
is an excellent marine, but. more cannot be said of it. 
Water after a storm is the same stuff off one coast as an- 
other; and if artists paint it and nothing else they must be 

content. to see it unappreciated as a local bit. 

What I mean by all this comment is, our artists do not 
round off and complete their themes with full and satisfy- 
ing perfection ; the mere technical problem consumes their 
powers; the paintings seen abroad are far behind their 
sister products of art, novels and short stories, in local, 
national traits; and finally, this absence of national fea- 
tures is regrettable. At present our skill technically is 
sufficient ; wbat is needed is sufficient thought. 

Bridgman is represented at the Exhibition by fine can- 
vases: ‘‘The Prisoners of a Pharaoh,” ‘‘ Negro Festival 
in Algiers,” “Ga the Roofs of Algiers,” ‘‘ Festival of the 
Prophets”? and ‘ Dreaming.’’ Of these five pictures, I 
have commented on at least three already in former years, 
for they are old works and not recent ones, ‘“ Dreaming’’ 
is astudy of the nude. One asks one’s self when looking at 
it if the artist could not have found a model less deformed 
by lacing than this recumbent girl. Other studies of the 
nude are offered by Richardson and Lucy Robbins. Julian 
Story’s naked nymph lying on a shaggy skin in the 
open, surprised by a creeping satyr, is one of the best pieces 
of its kind in the whole exhibition. Such pearliness of 
flesh as is depicted on the left foot of the nymph has no 
precedence in the productions of the cld masters, and is 
possible in life, I fancy, only where baths of soda water 
have been resorted to by the model. Nor is the modeling 
of the body under the left arm altogether satisfying. None 
the less, however,,the work as a whole is extraordinarily 
thorough, and shows what academic perfections Americans 
can command when they choose. 

The majority of pictures are essays in the modern art of 
massing color and catching tint reflections, Lockwood 
thus tries his hand in one canvas at a laborer in blue with 
a brown bowl; in another, at a girl in gray in the golden- 
red glow of lamplight, shining from the background, upon 
her shouldersand hands. Rolshoven similarly depicts his 
figure in black with the crimson ofcandle light illumina- 
ting its face and wrists, while the hands lose their living 
bright hue in the dimness of nightly blackness. John- 
ston’s talent is evidently very versatile and bold. His 
‘Girl at the Cider Press” reminds one in its poetic han- 
dling of the chiaroscura of Master Israels. His lad “ At the 
Well” is sketched with freedom and lightness. Dannat’s 
studies in portraiture and Spanish singers fairly shimmer 
in their opalescent tints. 

Melcher’s peasant girls ‘‘ In Church” is an example of 
genre wherein the figures are drawn life size; a genre 
which appears to be about to be relinquished for the older 
custom of small-sized figures, 
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There are no historic paintings of a monumental style, 
and only a single religious picture in the American ex- 
hibit ; a proof again of how devoted our Franco-A merican 
men are to the pure pictorial problems of painting. 

Landscapes likewise are comparatively few in number. 
The only representative of La Farge’s solid talents is an 
English landscape ; not a satisfactory representative, I 
think. 

But in Bisbing’s sendings American cattle painting is 
very well characterized. His cattle belong, as it were, to 
their foregrounds and backgrounds; the same delicious 
morniog atmosphere, and evening coolness, and mid- 
summer heat that suffuses the meadows and ponds on 
which they herd, envelop their forms and influence their 
animal moods. Bisbing, besides, gives us new bits in the 
way of herd life ; as witness the delightful pose of the head 
of a heifer over the head of a spotted white cow in the fore- 
ground of No. 134: delightful and novel—at least to a 
farm-bred person like me. 

And finally, as to portraits: in this branch the Exhibi- 
tion has the best we can give in having a John S. Sar- 
gent. Thespecimen is a portrait of alady in magenta- 
colored velvet, the same portrait, a friend tells me, that 
created a sensation in the Paris Salon of 1894 Itis a won- 
der, like all masterpieces, of how perfection of effect is 
rendered with simple means. A few strokes of a brush 
wet with diluted white lead, over a mass of magenta 
color, and the apparent inimitab’e reflections of light 
on velvet are all there! But most uncommon, of course, 
is the verisimilitude in the physiognomy and pose. 
A young woman just risen from her seat, looking a little 
curious and feeling a little surprised ; a young woman who 
is not particularly winning nor attractive, but marvelously 
typical of a kiud familiar to our experience. Yes; this is 
a piece to set Berlin critics into a fitof admiration. Our 
patriotic one hope is they will not learn that this American 
is practically an Englishman. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 








Sanitary, 


A GRECIAN gentleman, after living in the United 
States about a year lately, with his attention very keenly 
alive to the outward aspects of things, said: ‘‘ This is the 
age of plumbing [dividing the word at b into two syllables] 
and wire’? in your country. We think that a longer resi- 
dence and a more thorough scanning of the spirit of the 
times would have made him add, “and of the reading of 
papers.” No day passes but some set of people gather to- 
wether to listen, and no day passes but somewhere in the 
land papers are read on subjects ranging from those ques- 
tions that relate to the deepest spiritual experiences down 
to the most convenient form of pan for bread-haking. 
Among these papers are many that relate to life, health, 
hygiene, preventive medicine and instructions for the care 
and cure of all imaginable ills; and the inevitable result 
isa general quickening of intelligence in all thesé matters. 
The very latest convention is that of the military surgeons, 
and no men are brought more squarely face to face with 
the vital problems that concern health and life than they ; 
their conclusions are worth listening to. It was recom- 
mended that hospital tents be blue or green in color. 


.... The attention of the whole country has lately been 
arrested by the extraordinarily large appropriations that 
the State of Massachusetts has made to enable ber Board 
of Health to pursue the investigations, under a competent 
corps of experts, as to the best methods of purifying drink- 
ing water, and also to tuke “a long look ahead” in study- 
ing the sources ef supply of pure water and the conditions 
by which it can be made available for the twenty-eight 
towns and cities which in the near future will constitute 
the ‘Greater Boston.’”’ Large as these appropriations are, 
last year she appropriated $187,000 more to maintain her 
military establishment than for all departments of her 
health work. The State of New York—the mighty ‘“ Em- 
pire” State—spent $800,000 more for her military than for 
her health organizations, and even Vermont expends $20,- 
000 more for military purposes than for health work. The 
one, to fend off a hypothetical and very occasional invasion, 
the other to fight the daily hourly unintermitting onsets of 
ubiquitous enemies. The remedy is to act on the motto of 
the old Abolitionists—‘* Agitate,’’ “ agitate,” “‘ agitate.” 


....-A German physician who accompanied a detachment 
of soldiers in the disastrous retreat from Moscow has left 
an interesting paper containing his observations on the 
mental effects of the intense cold upcn the soldiers. The 
first notable effect is a loss of memory, the next a paralysis 
of the will.. Soldiers forgot the names of the most common 
things about them—could not even remember the names of 
the articles of food for the lack of which they were perish- 
ing. Itis-true that they were eafeebled and half starved; 
but it probably took a less degree of cold to produce the 
above-named effects in them than in men more vigorous. 
But the paper shows what occurs in a lesser degree in the 
robust, in the psychic point of view, when subjected to long 
and intense low temperature. 


....90me of the prejudice that here and there manifests 
itself against the use of the new anti toxin for diphtheria 
Tay come from the use of a carelessly prepared article; for 
any one who has studied the method of its preparation will 
easily see how few persons are competent to produce a per- 
fect article, and any educated physiologist will easily see 
how undesirable material can be introduced into the sys- 
tem through the agency of an impure preparation ; while 
human cupidity stands ever ready to grasp at the chance 
of selling something that can easily deceive those who do 
not appreciate the qualities that should belong to such a 
powerful agent. Be sure to get an article prepared by a 
responsible organization or firm. 


..-»-The Oregon State University and the Williamette 
University have joined the company of medical colleges 
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who demand a four-year course before granting diplomas 
to medical students. Only fourteen of the 140 medical col- 
leges now make this a sine qua non; but it marks an epoch 
in the life of a college when it thus rises to the demands of 
the most intelligent moiety of the community, even at the 
risk of pecuniary loss ; and it is among these new and some- 
what chaotic Western States that the man with a *‘ bogus” 
diploma, or ove that represents the smallest admissible 
amount of study, has heretofore found the most favorable 
field for his operations. 


....England has added to the finger-print system of the 
identification of criminals, the Bertillon system of minute 
anthropometric measurements. Surely there is nothing 
hidden that modern science seems unable to reveal. It is 
claimed that by throwing ap enlarged photograph of a 
man’s handwriting on a screen the very beatings of the 
pulse can be shown, and as these are not alike in any two 
persons, a forger seems to carry the means of verifying the 
scriptual * be sure your sin will find you out,” in his very 
veins and arteries. © 


...-In France, however they name the form of their 
Government, they cannot shake off the “‘ paternal ”’ notion ; 
and Paris feels that she must provide means of protection 
to all of the rest of the country ; consequently, we are not 
surprised to read that Dr. Roux has now no less than one 
hundred and fifty horses undergoing the treatment needed 
for the preparation of the diphtheritic antitoxin serum at 
the Paris Pasteur Institute. 








Science. 


It is well known that crabs have ears situated in the 
basal joint of the first pair of antennw. It is a complicated 
organ, sometimes called the otocyst. It has been shown 
that this organ in a rock crab (Pilumnus hirtellus), of the 
Mediterranean is adapted for feeling vibrations rather than 
for hearing. The crab feeds on small bivalves, which live 
in holes in the rocks. When the bivalve moves its shell 
scrapes the rock and the vibrations are communicated to 
the crab in its hole, whereupon it promptly sallies forth, 
advancing toward its prey and feeling for it with its claws. 
It seems to recognize its food by the sense of touch rather 
than sight, since any object used to scratch the rock will 
attract the crab, and be seized by it as readily as if it were 
its favorite mollusk food. 


. .-The common cotton tail rabbit appears to be con- 
tinually pushing its way northward and replacing the 
Northern hare. Mr. Bangs finds that the latter is rare in 
Massachusetts, has almost wholly disappeared from many 
parts of New Hampshire, tho it still abounds in Maine, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. He accounts for the 
spread of the cotton tail to the northward as the result of 
the destruction of the pine and spruce forests which are 
replaced by a scrubby second growth of sbrubs. ‘‘ The hare 
goes into the coniferous forests and the cotton-tail comes 
in with the secord growth ” 


....-The mythology of the Cactus family has long been 
obscured, but has been madea subject of special study by 
Professor Ganong. He concludes that the spines and 
bristles are metamorphosed leaves, which is proved by ax- 
illary buds being possible from any of them. The grooves 
are but the pulvini, or cushions, of abortive leaves, The 
honey secreting structures are metamorphosed spines. The 
transverse rings, seen On SO Many cactus spines, are due to 
alternating zones of air containing air-free cells. 


... The Russians have recently dredged in the White 
Sea, besides recording the ocean temperatures at different 
depths. The differences of color and density of the blue 
Gulf Stream water along the coast of Novaya Zemlya were 
easily traced, In the bays of the White Sea, in the mud, 
which has a temperature of one or two degrees below zero, 
occurred Yoldva arctica, so characteristic of the glacial 
clays of northwestern Europe. 


----Ata rec-nt meeting of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don was exhibited a male tree frog (Phyllobates trinitatis) 
from Venezuela, which carried its tadpoles on its back, in 
the same way as had previously been observed in frogs of 
the genus Denbrobates from Surinam and Brazil. A spec- 
imen of Hyla galdii, with eggs on the back, was also 
shown. 

....- Some remarkable deep sea fishes have been dredged by 
the United States Fish Commission at the depth of 700 to 
1,600 fathoms. They have eyes, but one genus has no teeth, 
the small mouth being adapted for sucking in its food. 








School and College. 


COMMENCEMENTS LAST WEEK. 


AT the fifty-first annual commencement of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University the degree of A.B. was conferred upon 
forty young men and five young women; B.S. on fifteen 
young men and two young women; B.L. upon two young 
men and thirty-one young women, making a total of ninety- 
six. The degree of A.M. was conferred, on examination, and 
the completion of a very severe course of study upon twelve 
candidates ; that of Ph.D. upon two; that of S.T.D. upon 
one. This last degree was not honorary, but was awarded 
as a result of the successful ending of a course of study 
and the presentation of a satisfactory thesis. The candi- 
date was Orville J. Nave, Post-Chaplain in the United States 
Army. Besides many minor changes in the faculty, four 
new professors were elected. Albert Mann, Ph.D. 
(Munich), is called to the chair of Biology, William 
G. Hormell, Ph.D. (post-graduate student at Harvard 
University, to the chair of Physics, Clara A. Nelson, 
B.S., A.M., who is just completing a course of study 
at the Sorbonne, Paris, France, to the newly created 
chair of French ; and the Rev. William F, Oldham, S.T.D., 
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late of Singapore, S. S., to the chair of Missions and Com- 
parative Religions. Charles E. Slocum, M.D., cf Defiance, 
O., has passed over to the trustees of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University $27,500 in bank stock as the first payment 
toward the erection of a new library building, to be known 
as the Slocum Library. lt had been expected that ground 
would be broken for this great work at the commencement 
of 1895, but the plans are not as yet complete. Zenas W. 
White, of Columbus, O., bas announced his intention of 
presenting to the trustees the sum of $30,000 for the endow- 
ment of the ‘‘ Z. L. White Professorship.” A portion of 
the sum named, bearing seven per cent. interest, was 
transferred to the trustees on Monday, June 17th. 


....-The University of Minnesota has closed the most 
prosperous year of its history. The total enrollment was 
2,171, including 596 women and 1,575 men. Of the total, 722 
were in the college of science, literature and art, and 360 in 
that of agriculture. Degrees were conferred upon 287, all 
baccalaureate except 17. ‘Tne Legislature, at its last ses- 
sion, appropriated $220,000 for buildings. A drill and as 
sembly hall, a laboratory building for the department of 
medicine, a dormitory for the school of agriculture, an as- 
tronomical observatory, and a few minor buildings for the 
Experiment Station are to be erected. A new library has 
just been completed at a cost of $175,000, Mr, Weyer- 
hauser, of St. Paul, Mion., has agreed to support a chair of 
Semitic languages and history for a period of five years, 
and Prof. James Richard Jewett, of Brown University, has 
been called to the chair, and has accepted the call. His 
services will begin in September. The total income of the 
University is as follows: The State tax of 3-20ths of a mill 
yields about $95,000; fees, $45,000; United States Govern- 
ment, $36,000; University bonds and contracts, $36,500; 
miscellaneous sources, $13,000; making a total of $225,500. 


....Dr. John P. D. John has resigned the presidency of 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. He gives as the 
sole reason for his resignation the determined opposition 
on the part of a growing minority in the Board to the edu- 
cational policy of his administration. He has adopted the 
fundamental principle of the new education, and during 
the six years of his presidency the institution has steadily 
grown. The majority of the Board, we are informed, have 
uniformly sustained his administywation. He felt, how- 
ever, that he could not do his best work against the oppos- 
ing forces of even a small minority. He, therefore, re- 
tired, altho urged by the majority to reconsider his resig- 
nation. His successor has not yet been appointed. Dean 
Hillary A. Gobin, of the School of Theology, has been made 
acting President in the interim. Ex-President John will 
temporarily enter the lecture field. 


.... {wo fellowships, open to all bachelors of arts of uni- 
versities and colleges in the United States, have been 
offered by the Archeological Institute of America and the 


Managing Committee of the American School of Classica] 


Studies at Athens for the year 1895-’96. Those holding 
these fellowships will be enrolled as regular members of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, where 
they will be required to prosecute the study of classical 
archeology for a period of ten months, frum October Ist, 
1805. The fellowships are to be awarded by a special com- 
mittee on the basis of such written evidence of fitness as 
candidates may be able to furnish. The chairman of the 
managing committee is Prof. T. D. Seymour, of New 
Haven, Conn. 


...-Principal Booker T. Washington, of the Tuskegee 
Normal and [ndustrial Institute, has been spending several 
weeks with the members of the senior class visiting coun- 
try places, with the purpose of studying men. Each mem- 
ber of the class has gone into the country and studied a 
family, finding out the age of each, whether in debt or free 
from debt, whether the crop is mortgaged, whether the 
land is owned or rented ; how many acres are cultivated; 
the kinds of crops raised, the kind of food consumed ; the 
number of fowls, cattle, pigs, etc., owned ; the educational 
condition and opportunities, and the moral and religious 
state. The course of study, it is said, has proved interest- 
ing and profitable. 


...-The quarto-centennial commencement of Ursinus 
College,Collegeville, Penn.,was held last week. The oration 
was delivered by the Hon. Charles Emory Smith, of Phila- 
delphia. In addition tothe baccalaureate degrees second 
degrees were conferred in course upon nine persons, includ- 
ing one woman. The following honorary degrees were con- 
ferred: LL.D., Daniel H. Hastings, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania; the Rev. H. J. Ruetenik, A. N. Raub, President of 
Delaware College.; D.D., the Rev. Jacob Freshman, New- 
ark, N. J.; the Rev. P. H. Dippel, Philadelphia; the Rev. 
Madison C. Peters, New York; the Rev. O. P. Smith, 
Pottstown ; the Rev. W. M. Paden, Philadelphia. 


....The list of graduates at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, II1., reached 400 this year against 329 last year. 
This large number does not include the graduates of Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute. The attendance at the University 
during the year was 2,413. The following honorary degrees 
were conferred: LL.D., Adlai Ewing Stevenson, Vice 
President of the United States; the Rev. Milton 5. Terry, 
of the Garrett Biblical Institute, and Harvey B. Hurd, of 
Chicago, Ill.; D.D., Edwin Camp Arnold, of Galena, and 
Delos M. Tompkins, of Wheaton, Ill. 


....At the sixty-third commencement of Pennsylvania 
College, at Gettysburg, Penn., ten members of the senior 
class delivered orations. Honorary degrees were confer- 
red as follows: D.D. on the Rev. John Wagner of Hazel- 
ton, Penn.; the Rev. Francis Painter, of Roanoke College. 
Salem, Va., and the Rev. William F. Eyster, of Kansas. 


....Lehigh University graduated a class of 112 young 
men, the largest in the history of the institution. The new 
President of the University, Dr. Thomas M. Drown, was 
installed by Bishop Rulison. A number of scholarships 
and prizes were awarded. Acting President Chandler pre- 
sented the diplomas and conferred the degrees. 
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..«. Denver University conferred thirty-seven degrees itt 
law and liberal arts and theology and medicine. The 
course of study in the college of liberal arts is to be en- 
Jarged next year, and a new professor is to be chosen for 
the school of theology, and improvements will be made in 
the courses of law and medicine. Altho last year was a 
hard one financially, the debt of the university has not 


been increassed ; on the contrary, it has been diminished 
by $2,000. 


....-At Brown University 127 received degrees from Presi- 
dent Andrews for work done. Honorary degrees were con- 
ferred as follows: LL.D, Eli Whitney Blake, professor in 
the university ; D.D., Thomas Seymour Barbour, of Fall 
River, and William*’Herbert Perry Faunce, of New York ; 
D.M., Jules Jordan, of Providence; D.L., Julia Josephine 


Irvine, President of Wellesley College, and William Win- 
ter, of New York. 


....The sixth year of the Catholic University of America, 
at Washington, 0. C., closed with the public exercises of 
the graduating cluss of divinity students. There were 
9 baccalaureates, 8 licentiates and 2 doctors. ‘I'he doctors 
of divinity only received the degree after a competitive and 
exhaustive examination. 


....-At Washburn College, Topeka, Kan., 20 were gradu- 
ated—6 from the department of medicine and 14 in the full 
collegiate course. The trustees refused to accept the res- 
ignation of Dr. McVicar, which was offered on the ground 


of ill-health, and voted to grant him a year or more for 
needed rest. 


....-Aclass of twenty were graduated at Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, Allentown, Penn., and a number of prizes awarded. 
The degree of A.M. was conferred on 15 persons. The list 
of graduates of Mulenberg since 1868, now numbers 358; of 
this number 200 bave entered the Lutheran ministry. 


....-Smith College, Northampton, Mass., graduated 161 
young women, of whom 80 took the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, 65 that of literature, 8 that of science, 2 that of music, 
5 that of arts, one graduating from the school of art. 
Contributions toward new buildings were announced. 


...-Cornell graduated a very large class last week—311 in 
all. The election of five alumni trustees resulted in the 
choice, among others, of Martha Carey Thomas, President 
of Bryn Mawr. She is said to be the first woman elected to 
such a position in the United States. 


....At Tufts College degrees in course were conferred 
upon twenty-nine. ‘wo persons received the degree of 
A.M., and Thomas J, Sawyer, that of LL.D. The chapel 
was draped out of respect to the late Dr. A. A. Miner, of 
Boston, formerly president. 


...-The Hon. Chauncey M. Depew delivered the address 
to the students and faculty of Vanderbilt University, last 
week, Six thousand people were present to hear it, the 
subject being ‘‘ Culture and Patriotism.” 


...-At its forty-fifth annual commencement, Bucknell 
College, Lewisburg, Peun., graduated a large class in arts, 
philosophy and science. The degree of Master of Arts was 
conferred upon six persons. 


.... Tabor College, Ia., had a successful commencement, 
closing one of the most prosperous years in the history of 


the institution. A large increase of students is expected 
next year. 


....Fifteen young men were graduated at Delaware Col- 
lege, Newark, Del. Addresses were made by Chief-Justice 
lore and Bishop Coleman. 


.... Lafayette College graduated fifty at its sixtieth com- 
mencement. Numerous prizes were awarded. 


.... Rutgers graduated thirty-five young men at its 129th 
commencement. 


....Pepnington Seminary, N. J., graduated twenty- 
three. 








Personals. 


SAMUEL I, J. SCHERESCHEWSKY, the retired Episcopal 
Bishop of Shanghai, China, is a Russian by birth. He 
studied theology in this country, and upon his ordination, 
by Bishop Boone, went to China, where, in addition to his 
duties as priest of the Church of our Savior, he translated 
the entire Prayer Book ard the OldTestament into the Man- 
darin, or spoken language, and the Wenli, or book lan- 
guage of Cnina. He was also one of a committee of mis- 
sionuries who translated the New Testament into the same 
tongue. Some of the other results of the bishop’s efforts 
have been the establishment of a college in China, for 
which he spent two years in this country soliciting funds, 
and the acquisition of the Mongolian language, by which he 
was able to begin and partly finish a Mongolian Diction- 
ary, and in co-operation with Dr. Joseph Edkins to trans- 
late into the same tongue the New Testament. Some yeurs 
ago he was forced to resigu from the direction of the mis- 
sion, and he has been in the United States ever since, tho at 
the end of this summer he hopes to return again to China. 


....As illustrations of the shyness of Irving and Haw- 
thorne, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe relates the following inci- 
dents. Irving was present at a dioner given to Charles 
Dickens, and was cailed upon to make a speech. After 
mumblivg a few sentences incoherently, he remarked: *‘I 
can’t go on,” and sat down. Of Hawthorne’s timidity she 
had a glimpse while paying acali with ber husband un Mrs, 
Hawtuorne, at Concord. While they were in the parlor 
they saw Mr. Hawtnorne descend the stairs, and Mrs. Haw- 
tnorne called out: ** Husband, husband, Dr. Howe and 
Mrs. Howe are here!’ Hawthorne boited through the hall 
and out-of-doors, without even a look into the purlor, 


...-There is arumor afloat that Fong Foo Fing, a San 
Francisco Chinaman, is tu be sent to nis mother country to 
organize and carry Ou a Salvation Army there, to evangel- 
ize ube Orientals, Fong Foo Fing 1s very enthusiastic, and 
as efficient us auy member of the Army in that city, 
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DOMESTIC. 


THE chief political event of the week was the National 
Convention of the Republican League. It was held in 
Cleveland, O., and was attended by 2,850 delegates. The 
prominence of the silver question in publicdiscussion made 
the prospective attitude of the convention on that subject 
one of very great interest. It was found, however, when 
the delegates came together, that there were but few who 
were in favor of free silver. These came principally from 
Colorado, Montana, and the newer States of the North- 
west. The delegates from the South and the other States 
of the Union were almost solidly opposed to any declara- 
tion for free silver. The silver men had a caucus, and 
decided that they would ask the Committee on Resolutions 
to adopt, as part of the platform, a declaration in favor of 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of sixteen 
toone. Strong ground was taken by the majority against 
apy declaration whatever by the convention on this topic, 
on the ground that the constitution of the League forbade 
it to influence in auy manner the action of the National 
Convention of tbe party. A resolution to this effect was 
reported from the Committee on Kesolutious, and was 
adopted. It is asfollows: 


“ WHEREAS, Section 13 of the constitution of the Republican 

League of the United States says, * This League shall not in any 
manner endeavor to influence the action of any National, State, 
county or municipal convention,’ the delegates of the Republican 
League of the United States in convention assembled do hereby 
renew their allegiance to the principles of the Republican Party, 
and pledge their best efforts for the success of the candidates of 
that party. Believing that this convention has no instructions 
from the Republicans of the United States under our constitu- 
tion to frame or enunciate party platforms, we hereby refer all 
resolutions in relation to public questions to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention of 1896, with entire confidence that its action 
will redound to the prosperity of the people and the cuntinued 
glory and advancement of the country.” 
Adjutant General E. A. McAlpin, of New York, was elected 
president. ‘The convention was a very enthusiastic one 
and listened to a number of speeches on the political situ- 
ation and outlook. 


..:.The events of most interest in the municipal affairs 
of New York City last week were the disbanding of the 
Committee of Seventy and the sentence of ex- Police In- 
spector McLaughlin to two years and six months imprison- 
ment at Sing Sing. The report of the Executive Commictee 
of the Committee of Seventy gave an account of its labors, 
expressed its regret that Mayor Strong had approved the 
Bi-partisan Police bill and that the Legislature had failed 
to pass bills for the reorganization of the Board of Educa- 
tion and to remodel the Police Department, In ending its 
work the Committee of Seventy put on record a minute ex- 
pressing its conviction that politics must be divorced from 
city affairs, if they are to be administered with efficiency 
and success. 


....A relief expedition to bring back Mr. Peary, the 
Arctic explorer, from North Greenland, sailed from Brook- 
lyn last week in the steamship ** Portia.’”? The expedition 
is under the direction of Emil Diebitsch, brother of the wife 
of the explorer, At St. Juhn’s, N. F., the party will sail for 
Greenland on the steam barkeutine * Kite’’ about July Ist. 
The expedition has two objects in view: first, to reach An- 
niversary Lodge, Bowdoin Bay, in North Greenland, in 
order to communicate with Mr. Peary and his companions 
and enable them to return to the United States; second, 
toafford scientists an opportunity to study the geology, 
glaciers, flora and fauna of the Arctic regions, 


....The efforts of the police of New York City, under the 
stimulating leadership of Commissioner Roosevelt, caused 
nearly all the saloons to be closed on Sunday last. Mr. 
Roosevelt has announced his intention of doing his utmost 
to enforce the Sunday laws against the saloons. He has 
continued his nocturnal visitations of various districts 
und has notified delinquent policemen to report to head- 
quarters for examination. 


....New York is to have a Botanic Garden, the amount 
required by the act authorizing the establishment of it— 
namely, $250,000—bhaving been subscribed. ‘his has been 
raised by private subscription, and the City of New York 
is now required to issue bonds to the amount of $500,000 to 
erect the necessary buildings and to set aside for the ex- 
clusive use of the garden 250 acres of land in Bronx Park. 


....The fourth trial of the suit of William R, Laidlaw 
against Russell Sage for $50,000 damages for injuries re- 
ceived in the uttack of the crank Narcross on Mr. Sage, 
closed last week with a verdict for Mr. Laidlaw of $40,- 
000. A stay of judgment has been granted until Septem- 
ber next. 

....Commodore Bunce has been appointed to the com- 
mand of the North Atlantic squadron, to succeed Rear- 
Admiral Meade, who was recently retired, 





FOREIGN. 

...-The opening of the new Kiel Canal has been cele- 
biated with extraordinary brilliancy, On June 19th the 
distinguished guests and the fleets of tue foreiga powers 
haviog arrived, Emperor Wiliiam came in the afternoon 
and was escorted to the imperial yacht and afterward to 
the banquet given by the “City of Hamburg” There 
were present over 4 hundred naval vessels of all 
classes with twenty of the fiuest battle ships in Europe. 
The American vessels, the ‘‘ New York”’ and the *‘ Marble- 
head,” were much admired. On the 20ch the great canal 
connecting the Baltic and the North Seas was opened, led 
by the ** Hohenzollern ’”’ and the Emperor, and followed by 
yachts and steamers, on boara of which were Prince Luit- 
pold, Regent of Bavaria, King of Saxony, King of Wur- 
temberg, Grand-Duke Alexis, of Russia, German princes 
and foreign ambassadors, the Duke of Oldenburg, Duke of 
York, representing Queeu Victoria, the Duke of Genoa, 
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representing King Humbert, and also members of the 
Bundesrath and the Reichstag. The keystone of the canal 
was laid by Emperor William on the 2ist at Holtenau, 
some four miles from Kiel. The Emperor christened the 
canal * Kaiser Wilhelm Canal.”” The Emperor’s speeches 
have been extremely pacific, and his treatment of the 
French was marked with courtesy. The French admiral 
is blamed for the lack of courtesy in accepting invitations. 


--.-Tke first Hawaiian Legislature convened June 12th, 
and President Dole delivered an address in which he said 
that the Republic had been recognizcd by all the principal 
nations ; that annexation to the United States continued 
to be the policy of the Government and would be earnestly 
sought for so as to facilitate the acquirement of permanent 
holdings by the industrial people of small means, and that 
the crown lands'should be managed to the same end. The 
two Houses were organized, W. C. Wilder being President 
of the Senate and Lima Naone Speaker of the House. The 
report that Minister Thurston was planning to restore 
the monarchy under Kaiulani wasa canard. It is proposed 
to give her a pension of $2,000. 


----Ona technical motion to reduce the salary of Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman, the Minister of War, £100 on ac- 
count of the failure to provide sufficient small arms for the 
army, the Government was defeated on Friday night; and 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman positively refused to continue 
in office, altho urged to by his colleagues, who promised 
that what was said to be a snap vote should be reversed, 
and a vote of confidence in the ministry passed. He re- 
fused, however, to yield, and Lord Rosebery gave in his 
resignation to the Queen, who has calied Lord Salisbury to 
form a new Cabinet. The present Parliament will be asked 
to grant the usual supplies, and will then be dissolved. 

....A scene of violence occurred in the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies last week during the debate on the address in 
reply to the King’s speech. Premier Crispi had declared 
that the Government had proposed that the King’s mercy 
would extend to peasants and others who hud been misled 
into unlawful acts, but certainly not to the leaders of the 
vote. ‘The radicals shouted violent invectives, and an ae- 
tual fight occurred in the center of the Chamber. A motion 
has been proposed asking that the rules be so modified as 
to allow the suspension or expulsion of deputies guilty of 
such violent acts. 


.... The Cuban conflict has been more fruitful in rumors 
than in achievements. The principal engagement reported 
is one near Vega Alta, in Remedios, in which the Spaniards 
suffered a repulse with 4 loss of sixty men, among whom 
was ason of General Salamanca, who was in command. 
Tbe province of Puerto Principe, has been declared in a 
state of siege. Twenty-five thousand men will soon leave 
Spain forCuba. The report that Maximo Gomez, the in- 
surgent commander, has been captured is denied. 


...-The Duke of Cambridge has retired from the com- 
mand of the British Army. His resignation has been ac- 
septed. Very complimentary speeches were made in Par- 
liament on the career of the Duke of Cambridge; and Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman said that in the appointment of a 
commander-in-chief of the army his functions would be 
greatfy modified. It is supposed that the Duke of Con- 
naught will be his successor, but with limited power. 


..--King Oscar, of Sweden, has returned to Stockholm 
from his visit to Norway much disappointed over his fail 
ure to secure a Norwegion Cabinet with Minister Boune- 
vie(?) atits head. Emil Stang, the Norwegian Prime Min- 
ister, will retain office for a while. 


.... The Secretary of State has designated two clerks in 
the Departmeat, Robert S. Caliton, Jr., and William D. 
Hunter, to establish the new consulates at Erzrim and 
Harpfit, in Armenia. Permanent appointments will be 
made in the fall. 


....[tis reported that England will make a naval dem- 
onstration at Constantinople. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


But the baccalaureate sermon still remains with us, and is 
one of the most interesting as well as useful of the customs which 
have come down to us from by-gone ages. Education, properly 
considered, must partake largely of religion or it would not be 
education.—St. Louis Christian Advocate. 





_...Marvellous to the mind, but most consoling to the heart, 
is the fact that in Christ God gained an experience of human 
sorrow. To perfect his divine completeness, since he could not 
sin, there was needed that he should taste the fruit of sin and 
understand sorrow. And in so doing he gained a full sympathy. 
—London Freeman. 


....One of these little fictions which has survived the general 
destruction is the idea that the Sunday closing law for saloons 
cannot be enforced. This so-called fact has been asserted again 

nd again, by the police, the magistrates, the papers, and even by 
prea the pfromet We aver, hotwithstanding, that there is no 
statute on the books, concerning public order aud morals, which 
is more capable of complete enfurcement.—The Churchman, 


....All the powers of our life are powers of a world to come. 
The striving powers in us are developed and Kept in action by a 
stedfast strain toward a future. ‘This strain tor to-morrow is so 
constant iu all lives of any worth that, whether they be lowly ur 
high, whether Uber achievements Can be covered vy a finger or 
spread out over a world, the seuse of our belief in a final pause 
could only come to us by means of w positive revelation that 
**death euds all.” So that it is nota revelation of immortality 
but of mortality which might be expected if the grave be tue goal 
of the human spirit.—DAvip H. WHEELER, D.D., in Central 
Christian Advocate. 


....Christian Sociology learns its lessons of evolution from bi- 
ology ; its laws of the mind from psychology. 1t derives its defi- 
nition of duty frum ethics, and its religious teachings trom bib- 
lical and exegetical theology, but is not concerned with purely 
speculative questions. Lt enters into no discussion with ethics as 
to thesummum bonum; it will not even dispute tuat society is 
evolved, provided sucu a theory does not logically end in tatal- 
ism. Heuce Christian sociology is descriptive, it 1s statical, it is 
dynamic. itis inductive, scieutific, philosopnical. It is simple, 
practical. its end is not to prove a theory, but to ameliorate the 
condition of mankind ; and in this it is like the Divine Master, 
who went about doing good ; for uniy thus can it justify its right 
to the respect of the tuinking world anu to be supported by uhe 
endowments of Ubristian philanthropy.—Dr. Z. 8. HOLBROOK, in 
Bibliotheca Sacra. ° 
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COULD YE NOT WATCH ONE HOUR? 





IN the hour of the greatest depression which had yet 
come upon our Lord, he asked three of bis disciples— 
those who were nearest him, perhaps, in uncerstanding 
and affection and sympathy—to watch for him. The 
blackness of night cast its deep shadow over the Garden 
of Gethsemane ; but a deeper, denser shadow fell upon 
the pure and crystal soul of Christ. He knew that bis 
hour was at hand, that supreme hour of anguish of 
spirit, when he was finally to decide whether he would 
drink the cup shortly to be pressed to his lips, or whether 
he would put it away. It was a time when close com- 
panionship was not possible. The conflict was one with- 
in his own soul; and as he retired a little space to under- 
go it, taking Peter, James and John apart from the other 
disciples, he said to these dear friends: ‘‘ Abide ye here, 
and watch.” Son of God tho he was, he was equally Son 
of Man; his struggle was both severe and solitary, and 
he craved, perhaps, the sympathy of these loved disciples. 
He warted to feel that they were near at hand, and that 
they were zealously watching to guard him from intru- 
siov. It would comfort him to know that they were 
keeping vigil, that they were anxious because he was 
troubled, that they were grieved because he was “ ex- 
ceeding sorrowful”; but, most of all, to be assured that 
they were getting ready for the time of trial which was 
also to come to them. He wanted them to watch, that 
they might not enter into temptation. It was for them 
he thought, more than for himself. It was not much he 
asked of them. Only to wait and watch, while he strug- 
gled with a burden the like of which never was laid upon 
human heart before. 

But if he was ‘‘ heavy” with the weight of wo crushing 
his sensitive soul, they were heavy with sleep. They 
forgot Him. They had seen the signs of anguish on his 


face ; but the impression quickly faded away, and thoy 
gave themselves over to slumber. 
them faithless sentinels. 


He came and found 
He saw that they had no con. 
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ception of the ordeal he had to undergo, or of the temp- 
tation that awaited them. If they had fully known and 
appreciated what was passing in his lonely vigil, every 
sense would have been alert and they would have been 
the most faithful of watchers. But they knew not, they 
felt not, and they watched not. It is but charity to assume 
that they did not know. It would be cruelly unjust to 
them to insist that they knew but did not care. We can 
imagine how they reproached themselves afterward 
when they knew that while they were sleeping he was 
passing through the great crisis of his earthly life. How 
mean and contemptible must their conduct have seemed 
tothem. Oh, they remembered, did he not come to us 
the third time? and yet we did not rouse ourselves. We 
slept on, and our Lord and Master knew that he could 
not depend on us. He found no response of sympathy 
in us. While he sweat great drops of blood in his an- 
guish of soul, we abandoned ourselves, and our senses 
were drowned inslumber., Oh, it was base, it was cow- 
ardly, it was ungrateful thus to requite him for all his 
kindness to us! Deprived of human solace, finding his 
own dead to his suffering, we like to imagine, with the 
poet, that Nature had power to comfort him : 
“ But the olives they were not blind to him, 

The little gray leaves were kind to him, 

The thorn-tree had a mind to him 

As into the woods he came.” 

How sorrowful, how despairing was the Master’s 
question to his drowsy disciples: ‘‘ What,could ye not 
watch with me one hour?’ How this sorrowful inquiry 
searches our heart and stirs our sympathy. We would 
not have been so careless,so stupid, so faithless. Oh, 
how gladly we would have waited and watched for the 
Christ. While he was pouring out his soul unto death 
yonder, we would have waited, watched and wept for 
him here. What! slumber in such an hour as that? 
Our very senses would have rebelled against the thought 
and given unwonted wakefulness to our eyes. We would 
not have done as the disciples did! They only waked 
when they might have slept ; they only became vigilant 
when vigilance was useless and the time of the betrayal 
was at hand. 

But many of us are no better than the sleepy disciples. 
We, too, have been told to watch and pray. The Lord 
Christ is still in the world. His cause still has its Geth- 
semanes. We are set to watch and pray that the inter- 
ests of the Church may not suffer, that we may not our- 
selves enter into temptation. Many souls are in the 
crisis of decision. Our vigilance, our sympathy, our 
help are needed that Christ may triumph. But how in- 
dolent and indifferent we seem tobe! Christ cometh 
and finds us slumbering. While the battle between his 
forces and those of Satan is raging we are taking our 
ease, and even while we sleep his cause is betrayed. He 
is not less concerned for his Church than he was for 
himself in the far-off days of Peter, James and John. He 
is as much grieved over our failure to watch as he was 
over that of his beloved disciples ; and as he spoke to them 
in gentle chiding, so he often speaks to us, when he is 
troubled at our indifference ; ‘‘ What, could ye not watch 
with me one hour?” It is a small service to ask of us; it 
is a little time to give in self-sacrifice and love for him 
who agonized for usand redeemed us, and who watches 
for us through all our days. 


> 





THE COMMITTEE OF SEVENTY. 


THE Committee of Seventy ought not to be allowed to 
pass out of existence without a word of appreciation for 
its labors. When it was organized last year the issue of 
the task it undertook was by no means assured, The 
most encouraging feature of the outlook was that the 
urgent need of reform had impressed itself upon the peo- 
ple as never before, and there was a growing sentiment 
that unless New York meant to perpetuate the disgraceful 
rule of Tammany there must be organized effort to over- 
throw it. It was plain enough to those who knew any- 
thing about the affairs of the city that it would not be 
possible on partisan lines to accomplish this object. 
Those who realized the need of a revolution in the 
municipal administration were of all parties, and to 
nominate candidates on party tickets would be to draw 
party lines and separate those whose combined force was 
needed to redeem the city. In this emergency the Com- 
mittee of Seventy was brought into existence. On it 
were placed the solid citizens of New York regardless of 
party afliliations. They were men of the highest respect- 
ability and intelligence, and no one could suspect that 
any of them had any other motive than the good of the 
city. 

The work which the Committee of Seventy did in or- 
ganizing, so to speak, the sentiment of the best men of 
all parties, in selecting a ticket which all reformers could 
agree upon and which should command their hearty co- 
operation, in securing the indorsement of various politi- 
cal organizations, in so conducting the campaign as not 
to provoke party jealousies and party rivalries, in collect- 
ing the funds necessary to pay the expenses of the can- 
vass, and in securing pledges from the candidates that 
they would stand upon the non-partisan business platform, 
was a delicate and most difficult task, and it was accom- 
plished in a masterly manner. It is giving to the Com- 
mittee no more than its due share of credit to say that 
without its leadership in combining reformers of all po- 
litical affiliations, and in wisely shaping the campaign, 
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the ‘success of November last could not have been se- 
cured. . 

If the work of the Committee of Seventy after the 
campaign was less successful, its failure was not due 
to any lack of sagacity or faithfulness or capacity. The 
legislation which it suggested commanded the approval 
of the real reformers. Some of it was accepted by the 
Legislature, but two of its important bills were rejected, 
not because they were not wise and necessary measures, 
but because base party influences were at work among 
the Republican majority in the Legislature against them. 
It is to the discredit of these Republican representatives, 
and of the one man who seems to command their votes, 
that the bills of the Committee of Seventy to remodel 
the police department and to revise the laws of the pub- 
lic schools were not adopted. For this inexcusable refusal 
to respond to the demands of enlightened public senti- 
ment the Republican Party will be held responsible in 
the next elections, 

The Committee of Seventy has disbanded, not because 
the work of reform has been completed, but because 
there is no present need of its continuance. It has 
served the purpose for which it was called into existence, 
and it is entirely proper that its members should return 
to the body of citizens. There will be need, doubtless, 
of a similar committee in the future ; but it will be better 
to wait until the emergency arises and have a new com- 
mittee appointed for the particular work to be done. A 
committee thus appointed, fresh from the people, will 
have more influence with the public than one which 
should hold over. When the next municipal election is 
held we shall undoubtedly need a committee of seventy. 
It would not be well after having been so successful on 
a non-partisan platform, to allow party interests to come 
in and divide the reform element. It has been shown 
that a municipal campaign can be successfully conducted 
on a non-partisan basis, and it would be a pity not to 
follow so excellent a precedent. 


» 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S DEFEAT. 


ON an unexpected issue and on an accidental defeat 
the Liberal Government of Great Britain has resigned. 
Beyond question, if the Government leaders had thought 
it wise to seek a reversal of the vote which censured the 
Secretary of State for War, that vote would have been 
reversed by a narrow majority ; or a vote of confidence 
in the ministry, if demanded, would have carried. 
Nevertheless, the majority was so narrow and the defeat 
at any time so imminent that it seemed to Lord Rose- 
bery and Sir William Harcourt the more dignified pro- 
cedure to lay down the responsibilities of office. Accord - 
ingly, the Queen has been notified of the resignation of 
the Prime Minister. She has accepted it with no more 
expression of regret than Gladstone was favored with 
on a similar occasion, and has gladly summoned Lord 
Salisbury to form a ministry. This he will doubtless do 
with the help of the Duke of Devonshire, and we shall 
have a Conservative Government lasting for a few 
weeks, doing nothing except the voting of the necessary 
supplies, and then dissolving Parliament and calling a 
new election. 

The present ministry was formed by Mr. Gladstone in 
August, 1892, when he became Prime Minister for the 
fourth time. In March of 1894he retired from oftice on 
account of advancing age and trouble with his eyes. 
Lord Roseberry has been in office for fourteen months. 
His position has been a difficult one, as the head of the 
Liberal Government, tho a member of the House of 
Lords, which he was pledged tomendorend. A Liberal 
Government should have a member of the House of 
Commons for its Premier, and it is generally believed 
that the fact that he was made Prime Minister instead 
of Sir William Harcourt has been a source of weakness to 
the Government and of some dissensions in its councils, 

The one main political reform accomplished during 
the three years continuance of this ministry has been the 
Parish Councils Act, which was accepted with some un- 
welcome amendments by the House of Lords. Every 
other reform measure, including Irish legislation, which 
has come to a vo.e in the House, has been defeated in 
the House of Lords; amd several other important meas- 
ures which we had earnestly hoped might be brought to 
a vote have failed by this resignation, chief among which 
is the Welsh Disestablishment bill. It is a pity that it 
could not have come to a vote, even tho it was certain 
to be rejected by the Lords. It has been, and will be, 
the policy of the Liberals to strike successive blows 
of reform against that barrier until it shall be broken 
down. 

The great weakness of this Government has not come 
through its fault. It is due to intestine dissensions among 
the most unwise of its supporters. Chief among these 
has been the defection of the Parnellite faction. So long 
as Mr. Parnell was living and was in control of the Irish 
fund he could absolutely control the Irish Nationalist 
vote; but after his death, and with the loss in large part 
of their funds tied up in Paris, a little clique of National- 
iste, more Irish than the Irish, rebelled against the judg- 
mentof the majority led by Justin McCarthy, and have, 
whenever they pleased, antagonized the Government, 
not because they disliked it so much as because they dis- 
liked their Irish fellow-members. This has been enough 
to cool the ardor of their English and Welsh and Scotch 
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friends, and to put Irish reform into the background. 

These Parnellite members have none but themselves to 
thank for the disaster. The last humiliation of the Gov- 
ernment before its formal defeat was in its withdrawal 

at the Irish demand of an appropriation for a statue of 
Oliver Cromwell. It is very easy to see that the Govern- 
ment should have anticipated the opposition of its Irish 
supporters ; but it would have been only good politics if, 
instead of making a terrible fuss over it, the Irish mem- 
bers had been content quietly to protest and refrain from 
voting. As itis, they have been the chief factor in the 
weakening of the prestige of the Government and the 
failure of its intentions. 

Lord Salisbury will accept office ; the Liberal Union- 
ists will join him, still keeping up perhaps the pretense 
of a separate party, and the new Parliament will almost 
certainly be theirs by a majority of forty or fifty. We 
shall then see the Tories bidding for the farmer and arti- 
san vote, and perhaps offering even more than the Lib- 
erals, We shall see no improvement in the foreign 
policy, for Lord Rosebery has been as energetic and on the 
whole as successful as Lord Salisbury. Under Rosebery 
the relations with Europe have improved, those with 
France have not become worse ; there has been a misun- 
derstanding with Germany over African matters, and 
British rightsand honor have been maintained through- 
out the world. The Armenian trouble will give anxiety 
to Lord Salisbury, and we cannot believe that he will deal 
with any less vigor with Turkey. 





A PROPOSAL FOR REFORM SPELLING. 


THE publishers of the ‘‘ Standard Dictionary,” the Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., make a proposition for a limited spell- 
ing reform which they are willing to introduce into their 
four periodicals and into all new books which they issue, 
provided a reasonable number of other periodicals and 
writers and business men will adopt it, soas to help 
break the force ‘of opposing criticism. We have care- 
fully examined the list, which includes some hundreds 
of words, and which has been prepared with great skill 
by Professor March and some other prominent reform- 
ers; and we wish the time were ripe for its fulladoption 
in THE INDEPENDENT. Such, however, is not the case. 

Several years ago we took a forward step in this direc- 
tion in the spelling of such words as ax, tho, altho, mold, 
mustache, catalog, analog, decalog, demagog, arche- 
ology, gram, quartet, quintet, parquet, owid, sulphid, 
whisky, egis, eon and Savior. We did this without ask- 
ing and hardly expecting other papers to follow our ex- 
ample ; but we felt it a partof our duty to lead the way 
a little distance in favor of more nearly phonetic spell- 
ing. We wanted to carry somewhat further what Web- 
ster did when he substituted the terminations -ter and 
-or for -tre and -our. We have heard but very little 
objection made to our reform, much less than we ex- 
pected, and we hope some time or other to carry it fur- 
ther ; but it will not do to go too far in advance of the 
public. This can be done ina technical journal or scien- 
tific magazine, but not in a popular newspaper. 

All the corrections which we have made are embraced 
in a list sent out by the publishers of the ‘‘ Standard 
Dictionary,” and they are also included in the body of 
that work. The others which they suggest may be re- 
duced to classes of which the following are the impor- 
tant ones: a silent final e is omitted, as in ductil, san- 
guin, avalanch, docil, opposit, maiz, premis, and even 
in the middle of such words as forgivness ; a silent a 
is omitted in such words as brekfast, defness, derth and 
trechery ; the termination ed when pronounced like ¢ is 
spelled with that letter, as accomplisht, lookt, slipt, un- 
less the e affects the preceding sound, as in chafed ; in a 
number of words z takes the place of s, as in advertiz- 
ment, catechize, neutralize, frenzy ; f takes the place of 
ph in in such words as autograf, amfibious, bibliografy, 
paragraf, perifery, fantom, farmacy, sulfur and its 
derivatives ; double consonants at the end of a word be- 
come single, as in bailif, bluf, chaf, chil, distaf, gaf, 
pontif, skul, shril, staf. A similar phonetic principle 
controls the spelling of such words as beuty, bewich, 
gard, buxum, dubloon, fetish, parlament, pedler, pratler, 
rime, saffire, thru. 

We gladly add the weight of our influence and exam- 
ple for the reform of English spelling. We are willing 
and glad to keep a little in advance of public sentiment 
and usage in this matter, just far enough in advance so 
as not to snap our connection with the people; if we 
went further we could no longer draw them. We recog- 
nize the reform in spelling to be something of immense 
importance. It would save one or two years in the edu- 
cation of every little child if an absolutely phonetic 
spelling could be adopted. To the men and women who 
are working for that end we give our heartiest good 
wishes, The spread of the knowledge of shorthand 
writing will helpin this matter ; and an article by Mr. A. 
R. Wells in our present issue suggests that shorthand 
should be taught in our public schools. When the peo- 
ple have learned phonetic writing they will demand 
phonetic printing. We earnestly hope that a number of 
other leading journals will at least take the steps in ad- 
vance which we have taken, in which case we promise 
that we shall be ready to go still further, perhaps as far 
as Professor March asks us to go. For practical pur- 
poses the first thing to be done, however, is to secure 
this phonetic advance in technical journals devoted to 
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chemistry, botany, astronomy, and in a certain class of 
government reports. They have done something in this 
respect, and already we are beginning to become familiar 
with sulfate and sulfuric; then popular journals and 
conservative book publishers will follow. If Funk & 
Wagnalls shall find encouragement to do more than we 
have done, we shall be as happy to follow as we have 
been to lead, 


»— 


A NEW EXPERIENCE. 


AT a recent anniversary of one of the great Northern 








. Missionary societies, there appeared upon the platform, as 


one of the speakers, a tall, dignified gentleman, who, in 
choice English, delivered an address, concise, compre- 
hensive and instructive. He was listened to with earnest 
attention by a large congregation of representative 
Northern white men and women, who showed him the 
same courtesy that was extended to the most distin- 
guished representatives of their own race upon the plat- 
form. He was introduced as ‘‘ A Negro,” and began by 
saying that it was true he was identified with the Negro 
race. It is doubtful, however, whether many in the 
audience would not have overlooked his Negro taint had 
it not thus been brought to their attention. His features 
were regular, his hair straight, and his color might have 
been readily mistaken for a tinge of sunburn. 

Born a slave, gaining an education in schools estab- 
lished by Northern benejicence in the South, rising 
gradually by his industry, attainments and skill to a 
high place in the faculty in an institution of liberal learn- 
ing, he has come to be recognized amoung his own people 
as one of their tried and trusted leaders, respectable. and 
respected for his worth. 

The taint of African blood marks him in the South as 
belonging to a despised race; excludes him from all 
recognition by white men as a fellow-citizen ; bars him 
out from white pulpits; relegates him to the gallery in 
white churches ; consigns him to the Jim Crow car on 
the railroads ; excludes him from places of public enter- 
tainment ; banishes him remorselessly from all social 
recognition ; subjects him to taunts and indignities, and 
limits his political aspirations and activities, 

Leaving the Anniversaries, he visited Boston, making 
a pilgrimage to Bunker Hill and Faneuil Hall, the Mecca 
of those who love human liberty ; visited Harvard Uni- 
versity, where the color line is not drawn in the bestowal 
of academic honors; was cordially greeted by State 
ofticials on his visit to the capitol ; was politely received 
in the family circle and entertained at the table of prom- 
inent citizens ; and nowhere did he have any occasion to 
blush, or even to remember the fact, that his skin was a 
little browner than that of those with whom he mingled 
on terms of equality, It was, indeed, a new experience, 
which he expressed by saying that it seemed to him he 
was in the midst of a new and strange civilization. 
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CHEAP MAGAZINES. 


THE revolution in the art of engraving, not to say its 
destruction, is threatening a change in the conduct of 
monthly magazines as well as of newspapers. Munsey’s 
Magazine has made its price ten cents, is profusely illus- 
trated with half-tone pictures from photographs, of 
scenery, buildings, half-dressed women and undressed 
statuary, and has achieved a circulation said to reach 
half a million. With July The Cosmopolitan and 
McClure’s will reduce their price to ten cents, and try to 
seize their share of the railroad patronage. The half- 
tone process reproductions have within the last three 
years been made so admirable and so cheap that they 
are almost killing the art of engraving. The ordinary 
purchaser prefers them to the work of the burin; and 
they are as cheap as the price of the space paid to an in- 
different writer. 

What will be the effect on the higher-priced illustrated 
magazines, like Harper's, The Century and_ Scrib- 
ner’s, it may not be easy to foresee ; but it seems prob- 
able that they will not find it wise to reduce their 
price to a like figure. The reason is not that they can- 
not and will not get cheaper pictures than of old, for 
they are already using half-tone pictures or those in 
which half tone and engraving are combined. Nor is 
the reason wholly in the more expensive literary matter 
which they must purchase, for the cheap magazines will 
and do compete for the most expensive story-writers, 
The reason rather is that they will wish to maintain that 
higher, purer literary standard which succeeds in secur- 
ing the best but not the most numerous readers. They 
will insist on having their pictures made for their 
reading matter, and not the reverse. They can- 
not enlarge their constituency beyond the compara- 
tively cultivated class that appreciates them, They can- 
not, half a dozen of them, secure half a million purchasers 
apiece, for there are not so many families of their sort 
in the country. They, therefore, cannot enormously 
increase their circulation, and so their advertising in- 
come, by reducing their price. Should they reduce to 
ten cents the millions would not buy them, 

There is a similar process of change going on among 
the illustrated newspapers. Pictures, or at least pictures 
not meant for instruction but merely for attractiveness, 
will give a paper popularity among a very numerous 
class, especially if they border on the sensational. The 
fit audience in an educated country like ours is not few, 
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but it is not yet unlimited ; nevertheless, it is the only 
audience worth addressing, for it contains the thinking 
people. The rest may or may not be sturdy citizens, 
may count in the militia and in the population and in 
the lower schools ; but they are not the ones who delight 
to seek the instruction they most need. 


> 


Editorial Votes. 


In this number of THE INDEPENDENT Amos R. Wells 
gives valuable suggestions to writers on the use of short- 
hand; Bishop Haygood has an admirable religious article 
under the title of ‘‘The Unbaptized Right Arm”; Mrs. H. 
R. Haweis tells of American wives as seen by a visiting 
Englishwoman; Maurice Thompson reads Izaak Walton 
beside a trout stream ; Alvan F. Sanborn describes a night 
in a ten-cent lodging house; the very Rev. James C, 
Byrne offers a plea for Christian fraternity: James Payn’s 
English notes are as racy as usual; the Rev. William Stew- 
ard describes a settlement of mulattoes which has existed in 
New Jersey for two centuries; Prof. Henry E. Dosker 
notes the present tendencies in historical research, the 
Countess von Krockow describes the new canal connect- 
ing the Baltic and the North Seas; a foreign correspondent 
reports the International Art Exhibition in Berlin, espe- 
cially the American contributions; the Canada Preaby- 
terian Assembly is reported by the Rev J. B. Fraser, the 
International Missionary Union by the Rev. C. B. Cushing, 
and the work of the Society of Christian Endeavor by 
James T Ellis; E. P. Powell tells of the use of fungi- 
cides and insecticides in horticulture, and the Hon. C. 
C. James of fruit growing in Ontario. There are poems 
by Arthur Symons, Josephine Preston Peabody, William 
J. Roe and P. McArthur; and stories by Charles G. D. 
Roberts, Sydney Dayre, Francis Palmer, and Lucy M. J. 
Garnett. 








NEXT WEEK we shali publish an elaborate and very im- 
portant paper by Senator Morrill, of Vermont, on the Coin 
age of Silver, which will attract much attention; also 


‘print a striking article by a distinguished admiral on 


Patriotism in the Navy, and others on Patriotism in the 
Army and Militia, by well-known generals, with other 
articles appropriate to Independence Day. 


Dr. GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN writes us from Philadel- 
phia: 


[am deeply interested in your editorial on “* The League of 
Catholic Unity.” It is considerate, clear, brotherly. Our differ- 
ences are indeed wide. But we are struggling toward a common 
goal. Why, then, impugn one another's motives? Your edi- 
torial is a model in this respect. 

I joined with the honored brethren who founded the league 
credit is specially due to Dr. Langdon as the originator and Dr. 
Shields as the formulator), not because I had any large faith in 
its immediately accomplishing the result desired, but because I 
felt that it was a needed and blessed thing for brethren repre- 
senting different communions to enter into thoughtful, conscien- 
tious, catholic conference. The simple fact that Christian gen- 
tlemen entertaining such divergent views should be willing to hold 
frequent conferences on so supreme a matter is itself a blessed 
sign of the times. 

I hardly need add that in signing the Declaration I did not 
adopt it as final, but only as tentative and provisional. Please 
observe the carefulness of the language used in the platform. It 
is not creedal, decisive; it is simply considerate or experimental: 
** We accept, as worthy of the most thoughtful consideration, the 
four principles,”’ etc.; ‘We recommend that these articles be 
carefully studied,” etc. I believe that the establishment of our 
League and the discussions which may grow out of it will accom- 
plish an immense service in advancing our Master’s kingdom. 
In a late interview Dr. Boardman says that while he would 
not yield his views on baptism for the sake of what he pre- 
fers to call the unification of Christendom, yet he would 
consent to receive episcopal reordination at the demand of 
those who make it a condition. He says: 

* | interpret the expression, * Historic Episcopate,’ as meaning, 
not Apostolical Succession, but chronological succession, with- 
out the slightest sacramental virtue "; 


and such episcopal ordination, he says, is not a matter of 
doctrine but of polity. It would be to him, but to those 
who require it it is most important doctrine; and they 
make that obligatory which ought not to be imposed on 
any one’s faith or practice. 


HE disgrace of Florida is expressed in the words of the 
following Act, passed by both Houses of its Legislature, 
and signed by the Governor. It is aimed at the Orange 
Park Academy: 

*An AcT TO PROHIBIT WHITE AND COLORED YOUTH FROM 
BEING TAUGHT IN THE SAME SCHOOLS. = 

* Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Florida : 

“Section I. It shall be a penal offense for any individual body 
of inhabitants, corporation or association to conduct within this 
State any school of any grade, public, private or parochial 
wherein white persons and Negroes shall be instructed or boarded 
within the same building, or taught in the same class or at the 
same time by the same teacher. 

“Section II. Any personor persons violating the provisions of 
Sec. Lof this Act by patronizing or teaching in such school shall, 
on conviction thereof, be fined in asum not less than $150 nor 
more than $500,or imprisoned in the county jail for not less 
than three months nor more than six months, for every such 
ofiense. 

* Section III. All laws or parts of laws in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this Act are hereby repealed. 

“Section 1V. This Act shall take effect September Ist, 1895. 

* Approved May 29th, 1895." 


It will be seen that the proposal of Superintendent of Edu- 
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cation Sheats that white teachers should be forbidden to 
instruct colored scholars is not included in the Act; but 
the teachers in Orange Park Academy will be liable to six 
months’ imprisonment in the county jail if they receive 
white pupils. Why not pass a law to forbid whites and 
blacks eating or fishing together? We presume the 
United States Courts will protect the school against a law 
which so interferes with the liberty of citizens. We are 
sorry to believe that there is a resolute and persistent 
effort in Florida to deprive the colored children of school 
privileges. In addition to the Sheats Act of the last Legis- 
lature, the State School Fund has been so reapportioned 
that nineteen counties, containing 77 per cent. of the col- 
ored children of the State, lose over $16,000 schoo] money ; 
and twenty-six counties, containing 23 per cent. colored 
children, gain $5,283. During the discussion upon this 
measure no attempt was made to disguise its obvious in- 
tent. The Sheats system of examinations seems of itself 
quite sufficient to retire nearly all the colored teachers in 
the State and to close up most of the colored schools sup- 
ported by the State. 
THE National Convention of the Republican League has 

been severely criticised for refusing to take any definite 
action on the subject of silver. Tbe country naturally de- 
sires to know what everybody thinks on this burning 
question, and especially what position representatives of a 
political party propose to take. Because it refused to 
give any expression on this subject the Convention has 
been accused of dodging the issue. This is hardly a fair 
criticism,-inasmuch as the League does not assume to rep- 
resent the party on national questions, and could not by 
resolutions commit the party to any position in advance of 
an authoritative utterance. That can only be done by the 
National Convention, selected according to the rules, with 
this purpose in view. The constitution of the League for- 
bids it ‘in any manner to endeavor to influence the action 
of any National, State, county or municipal convention,” 
and the leaders of the League believed that in the spirit of 
this prohibition the Convention ought not to anticipate 
the action of the National Convention next year. Every- 
body knows, however, that while no resolution was passed 
bearing upon the subject, the delegates to the Convention 
were overwhelmingly opposed to the free silver idea. The 
minority that sought to commit the Convention to free 
coinage was but a small one, much smaller, indeed, than 
might have been expected. The utterances of Republican 
State conventions and Republican State committees in the 
West and South give gratifying evidence that the silver 
craze has not obtained a strong bold on the Republican 
Party. 


PERHAPS the most respected legal firm in Richmond, 
Va., is Christian & Christian, who have a very handsome 
letter in the Richmond Times in reply to public criticisms 
made upon them for employing a Negro stenographer, 
They say that this boy was engaged by them five or six 
years ago simply as an office boy ; that he had attended the 
public school and could read and write and spell ; that two 
years ago by his own application and diligence be learned 
first typewriting and then stenography, and hasso far per- 
fected himself in both that he has gradually become able to 
do most of the stenographic and typewriting work of the 
firm ; they have found him henest, faithful, efficient and 
respectful, and they say: 

“ We have, of our accord, increased his wages as he has ad- 
vanced in usefulness to us; and since he now suits us in all re 
spects, better than any one we know of, and, as it would be an in- 
justice to him to discharge him for no fault of his, we propose to 
continue to employ him as long as he suits us. If any one thinks 
less of us for pursuing this course, we regret it, but their opinion 
of us about this will not affect our conduct in the slightest de- 
gree.” 


They conclude by saying that the senior member of the 
firm, George L. Christian, will compare his record as a 
citizen, both in the Confederate service and in peace, with 
any critic of his conduct. The members of the firm are 
acting worthily of the noble name which they bear; and 
we are glad to see such energy on the part of any oflice boy, 
white or black. 


.... The most glorious name in the long history of Eng- 
lish rulers is that of Oliver Cromwell. He stands above 
every king or queen that has inherited the throne. He did 
more than any one of them to make the name of England 
glorious. He was not a mild-mannered man, and the civil 
wars of his day were stained with bloody excesses; and 
worst of them all, we doubt not, were those that attended 
his campaign against the Royalists in Ireland. His part in 
that conflict the Parnellite members of Parliament cannot 
forgive ; and when an appropriation was to be made for a 
Cromwell’s statue within the precincts of Parliament last 
week, William Redmond and his followers declared him a 
murderer and a treacherous brute, thus joining hands, ex 
treme Separatists as they are, with the bitterest Tories, 
who honor Charles I and hate the name of the Lord Pro- 
tector of the only republic which Great Britain ever had. 
At a later session the McCarthy Nationalists took the 
same side, and the statue will not be erected. 


.... The intelligent reader will discover that the interest 
of the account given by the Rev. William Steward of a 
remarkable settlement at Gouldtown, N. J., does not at 
all lie in the mere genealogies of the families mentioned ; 
but those genealogies are of interest and importance as 
giving perhaps the only case in the United States in which 
a settlement of mulattoes can be traced back for two cen- 
turies. We are often told that a mixed race becomes 
weak, infertile, and dies out; that neither in body nor in 
morals is it equal to either of the pure races from which it 
sprang. There is the interest of a scientific investigation 
accompanying the account of the facts given by Mr. Stew- 
ard, and with it are some side lights on early colonial bis- 
tory. Negro freedmen early in the last century purchased 
their wives from an emigrant ship by paying their passage 
money, and no objection seems to have been made to it. 
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Tbeaccount given of the moral record of this settlement is 
worthy of attention. 


....Again we have in the annual Necrology of Andover 
Theological Seminary the proof that ministers are a long- 
lived profession. ‘bere are forty-two that died last year 
of those who pursued their studies in that seminary, and 
their average age was over seventy-one years. There were 
two who lived to be ninety or over; thirteen others, eighty 
or over; eleven, seventy; ten, sixty: three, fifty; two, 
forty ; and one over thirty. It will be seen that a graduate 
of Andover Seminary stands half as good a chance to live 
to be ninety as he does to die before fifty. Among tbe dis- 
tinguished dead of the past year may be mentioned Prof. 
William G. T. Shedd, Henry M. Storrs, D.D., Calvin E. 
Park, D.D., the missionaries John H. Shedd and George C. 
Knapp, and the historian Jobn Lord ; and to these should 
be added President Seelye, who was a Visitor, tho not a 
graduate. The average age of the Reformed (Dutch) min- 
isters who died last year was even higher, over seventy- 
four years. 

....We are glad that there has been very strong opposi- 
tion in the Legislature of Connecticut to the passage 
of the bill which would allow gambling, under certain 
restrictions. One of the representatives, Mr. Goodwin, of 
Woodstock, has spoken with great force against this pro- 
posed local option in gambling. In his address he said : 

* Where there is gambling there is drinking, and where drink- 

ing and gambling are permitted there thieves and pickpockets 
will abound; and, as a clergyman who denounces this bill says, 
*the youth of Connecticut are to be legally, publicly, systemat- 
ically, scientifically and infernally debauched.’” 
It is not often that members of our Legislatures are so 
outspoken against an evil which is so widespread and per- 
nicious. We hope the risein pubiic sentiment agains’, 
gambling will continue until the laws against it are made 
what they ought to be. 


.... Thoroughly as we believe in the suffrage for women, 
we are glad to give notice that if there are any women in 
the State who wish to enter into an active campaign 
against equal suffrage, they may write to Mrs. George 
Phillips, 169 East Sixtieth Street, in this city, and she will 
instruct them bow to form an anti-suffrage branch. The 
last State Legislature passed a resolution allowing the 
question of woman suffrage to go before the people for 
their decision, and if it passes the Legislature another year 
it will then be voted on. Let us have the matter plainly 
and fully discussed by our women, and let us find out 
whether or not they are ready for the reform. It should 
not come until the women want it ; and the fuller the edu- 
cation the sooner they will want it. So give us the anti- 
suffrage branches. 


....A law was passed by the New York Legislature at its 
late session, protecting the rights of citizens in places of 
public entertainment ; and, accordingly, a number of Ne- 
groes have been going abuvut to various restaurants and 
other resorts testing the operation of the law, with a view 
to bringing suit if they were not entertained. We are only 
echoing the words of one of their best representatives, Mr, 
Fortune, when we say this is in very bad taste, and worse 
judgment. It takes some time to get public sentiment ad- 
justed on such matters, and it 1s not wise to require any- 
thing more than those usual and necessary accommoda- 
tions which any other citizen might seek, and nothing 
should be done by way of bluster or bravado. We want 
equal rights, but we want no bumptiousness, 

.... he Rev. Dr. Donald, of Trinity Church, Boston, tells 
the exact truth when he says: 


“The first step toward Christian unity for Episcopalians should 

be to disclaim, once for all, and in words that cannot be mis- 
understood, that it is the authoritative teaching of our Church 
that Episcopal ordination is necessary in the constitution of a 
Christian Church and a valid sacrament. Until this is done, all 
hopes of Christian unity, 80 far as we are to help create it, are of 
the substance of dreams.” 
Dr. Donald lately spoke refreshing truth when he told his 
Episcopal brethren here that it was much more important 
for them to cultivate unity with the Presbyterian than the 
(ireek Church, 


.... This week comes the culmination of the college com- 
mencements and withit an unusual eruption of childishness 
in the way of college millinery. It has even got into the 
rural colleges, like Cornell and Hamilton. We need to get 
rid of medievalism in dress and curriculum in order to get 
rid of* medievalism in manners. Nowhere else is the 
rowdyism or the attire of the eighteenth century a sur- 
vival in our schools and young life except in colleges, 


....The Brooklyn Sunday-school parade is not unique. 
Pittsburg is following the example, and last week had its 
Children’s Day. One who has participated in many anni- 
versaries in Brooklyn declares that he never saw anything 
there to excel the parade of the happy children last ‘Thurs 
day. We wish all our cities might adopt this beautiful 
custom. 

.... THE INDEPENDENT is very much opposed to the “* boycott ” 
of Union Seminary, altho it initiated the prosecution of Dr. 
Briggs.— North and West. 

The prosecution of Dr. Briggs, which we did not initiate, 
is one thing; the punishment of the students of Union 
Seminary is quite another thing. 


....A resident of ‘‘ Egypt,’’ as the Southern pocket of 
Illinois is called, writes us in protest against our intima- 
tion that lynchings might have been expected in that part 
of the State. We are informed that in twenty years but 
one case of lynching has occured, 


....A ten per cent. income tax imposed by the French 
Government on religious congregations cannot be other 
than oppressive. It were better, if it is desired to suppress 
them, to do so frankly. 


.... Will subscribers who wish the address of their paper 
changed please be very careful to state their present as 
well as their prospective address, 
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Leligions Intelligence. 


A GREAT CONVENTION, AND A GREATER 
MOVEMENT. 


BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS, 
Or “THE GOLDEN RULE.” 


As the annual convention of Christian Endeavor societies 
recurs each year the public is aroused to greater interest 
in it, and the worder concerning this young giant among 
religious organizations and its phenomenal assemblies of 
youthful Christians isconstantly on the incre»se. No other 
gatherings that come to the attention of the public are 
marked by such unusual and noteworthy features. 

The size of a Christian Endeavor convention has never 
ceased to be a source of astonishment. When we say that 
fifty thousand delegates are to attend the next convention 
of the Society of Christian Endeavor at Boston, people re- 
ceive the statement with exclamations of wonder, and yet 
without any real perception of what it means. 

Just one simile that may show something of the mag- 
nitude of the meeting. ‘To this convention will come from 
every State and from many countries more young people 
than went to the front during the Civil War from each of 
many of the larger States, 

Great as the convention is in size it is greater in its rep. 
resentative character. Each delegate may fairly be esti- 
mated to represent fifty other young people, members of 
his own society. In most cases he will represent at least 
one church, all the members of which are interested in his 
journey, and in the convention. The convention itself 
will include representatives of every evangelical denomina- 
tion. ‘The countries whose sons and daughters will visit 
Boston in July cannot yet be determined ; but it is known 
positively that delegates of fifteen nationalities are sched- 
uled to deliver addresses during the convention. 

This wonderful assembly will comprise no less than 250 
distinct meetings within five days, and there will be more 
than athousand addresses delivered. 

The membership of the organization which holds these 
gatherings, according to the secretary’s official figures, is 
greater by a full million than the entire number of soldiers 
engaged during all tbe years of the Civil War on both 
sides of the conflict. 

The Society, with its 2,357 members, has spread over a 
wider territory and within a shorter time than avy other 
movement, exclusive of none, since the beginning of his- 
tory. Of course, it is part of the Church itself, and the 
way for it has been prepared by church organizations ; yet, 
taking that fact into consideration, it is nevertheless wor- 
thy of comment that even the Gospel did not grow so rap 
idly or spread so widely within such ashort time as this 
Society of Coristian Endeavor. According to the careful 
computation of the officers, there are only six countries in 
all the world in which this Society is not represented, and 
every language spoken among men is heard in the meetings 
of the organization. 

All these things are significant; but of still yreater sig 
nificance to the thoughtful person is the fact that the prin 
ciples for which this Society stands have found such univer 
sul acceptance. It means a great deal that more than a mil- 
lion young men, and an equal number of young women, in 
the prime of their young manhood aud young womanhood, 
when they were carefully cousidering their life plans, de 
liberately placed themselves on record in a most solemn 
manuer in favor of a deeply spiritual life and of all those 
things for which a pure Gospel stands, It 1s foolish to 
assume that any wave of temporary enthusiasm bas caused 
the growth of the organization. 

‘Tne conciusion must be faced that the stringent pledge, 
which if fulfilled cannot help but change the entire char- 
acter of a person’s life, has been thoughtfully considered 
and deliberately taken by more than two and a quarter 
million young people of every class, color and creed. 

This is the covenant which every active member of the 
Christian Endeavor Society, tue world around, has entered 
into: 

“ Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I promise him 
that | will strive to do whatever he would like to have me do; 
that | will make it the rule of my hfe to pray and to read the 
Bible every day,and to support my own chureb in every way, 
especially by attending all her regular Sunday and mid-week 
services, unless prevented by some reason which | can conscien- 
tiously give to my Savior; and that, just so tar as | know how, 
throughout my whole life, | will endeavor to lead a Christian 
life. 

* As an active member, I promise to be true to all my duties, to 
be present at, and to take some part, aside from singing, in every 
Christian Endeavor prayer-meeting, unless hindered by some 
reason which I can cunscientiously give to my Lord and Master. 
If obliged to be absent from the monthly consecration meeting of 
the society, 1 will, if possible, send at least a verse of Scripture to 
be read in response to my name at the roll-call.” 

The annual gatherings of this remarkable organization 
excite more interest among the general public than any 
other religious assembly that convenes, All classes of 
papers and magazines yive generously of their space to a 
record of the meetings, and certainly no regular annual 
gatherings, of Whate ver name or sort, are so widely repre- 
sented by the newspaper press. 

it was at New York that these conventions were first 
appreciated in their fullness. ‘he Metropolitan press 
stvod, metaphorically speaking, with its hands aghast at 
this unusual assembly, then promptly set to to write 1t up 
as fully and brightly as possible. For once in their history 
the New York papers were taken unawares. The local 
committee of arrangements had been absoiutely unable to 
impress upon the minds ot the editors and people of New 
York that this convention of Christian Endeavorers was 
totally different than anything that before that time had 
met in the city. The editors simply wheeled about impa- 

tiently in their chairs, fingered their blue pencils nervous- 
ly, and wished heartily that tkese religious cranks would 
stop bothering them. And not a line did they give to the 
convention in their papers, 
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The common people simply paid no attention to the state- 
ments that were made. Religious gatherings by the hun- 
dred had met annually in New York, and the general pub- 
lic were none the wiser for it. A keeper of one of the best 
hotels ia New York was approached by the committee with 
a view to securing accommodations for a number of the 
delegates. He was asked how many people he could accom- 
modate. 


‘How many people are you going to have ?”’ was his 
Yankee answer. 


* Well, this is going to be a big convention of Christian 
Endeavorers,”’ 

Oh, I will take them all.” 

“Yes; but thisis bigger than ordinary conventions.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter—it doesn’t matter; bring them all 
along. I will have room for them. No need of bothering 
with reserved accommodations. Trade will be light in 
midsummer,” 

That man was only one of thousands who had their eyes 
opened within a few weeks. 

The day before the convention the New York papers 
gave practically no space to the gathering, but before 
evening word came into the offices that traffic was stalled 
at Albany, owing to the influx of special Christian En- 
deavor trains from the West. Then it was that the vigi- 
lant scribes began to prick up their ears and to ‘‘ hustle” 
for news. 

They beseiged the offices of the Christian Endeavor 
oflicers, who, in their turn, “got even” for past neglect 
with a mild, Christian Endeavor revenge. They promptly 
unloaded upon these unsophisticated Gothamites all the 
old pamphlets and circulars concerning Christian En- 
deavor, articles that had been in print for years, and that 
were known to religious workers all over the world. The 
next day the papers came out with these pamphlets printed 
at length as news. Then when the convention met they 
yave it space without limit. Nothing ever impressed New 
York as did this Christian Endeaver gathering. 

The same may be said of Boston and the convention 
which meets here July 10th-15th. Whole pages of matter 
have already been devoted to the gathering by the city 
press, and the people are thoroughly aroused over the con- 
vention. The city itself has been quick to appreciate the 
importance of the gathering, and with true courtesy the 
officials have hospitably placed at the command of the 
Kndeavorers everything that it isin their power to bestow. 

lor instance, Boston Common, which is as dear to the 
Bostonian as the apple of his eye, has been given over to 
the Convention Committee, to be used as a site for the two 
mammoth tents that are to be used during the convention. 
More than that, permission has been granted to hold a 
monster open-air demonstration in the interests of Chris- 
tian citizenship on the Common on Saturday afternoon. 
The Public Gardens, of which Boston is so justly proud, 
are to be decorated during the convention with the Chris- 
tian Endeavor colors and designs in growing plants, as 
one token of the city’s esteem for its guests. The Mayor 
of the city and the Governor of the State are both to de- 
liver addresses at the convention. 

A feature of the meeting that is worthy of especial note 
will be the patriotic services on Saturday morning. Meet- 
ipgs will be held in all three auditoriums, for, of course, no 
one building can begin to hold the fifty thousand delegates 
who are expected, and, therefore, Boston’s largest build- 
ing, Mechanics’ Hall, and two uew tents are being prepared 
for the convention. 

In practical addresses and open parliament leaders of re 
furta work in the Church and State will enlighten the dele- 
yates as to the full hight and breadth of the good-citizen- 
ship movement in which they are engaged. Banners will 
be presented to the local unions of Christian Endeavor 
that have done the most during the past year for this 
cause. 

At the close of these three meetings the delegates will 
assemble and march in a body, with their Christian En- 
deavor banners, and with American flags flying, to Boston 
Common, Governor Greenhalge, Donald MacLauren, 
D.D., of Detroit; President Francis EK. Clark, D.D., founder 
of the Christian Endeavor movement, and 8S. F. Smith, 
D D., author of ‘* America,” will be heard from on patriotic 
subjects. 

The last named is to read an original poem written espe- 
cially for the occasion. Beautiful lithograph copies of 
“ America,” containing an elaborate design emblematic of 
the growth and history of our country, will be given to the 
delegates as a souvenir of this occasion. Fifty thousand 
of these cards, which were originally prepared for private 
distribution among the friends of Miss Helen M. Gould, 
have been presented by that lady to the Convention Com- 
mittee. 

On Monday there will be historical pilgrimages to noted 
spots in and about Boston—Faneuil Hall, Washington 
Kim, the site of the Boston Tea Party, Bunker Hill, Old 
State House, Dorchester Heights, etc. At each of these 
places one or more addresses on the broad theme of Chris- 
tian patriotism will be delivered by English or American 
speakers. The subject of patriotism will not be confined 
during the convention to Americanism alone, but will be 
treated on the general basis of fidelity to laws and rulers 
everywhere. 

The convention closes on Monday night, but most of the 
delegates will remain for two or three days in the city of 
Boston for the purpose of sightseeing, and excursions have 
been arranged to Piymouth, Salem, Lexington, Concord 
and other notable spots near Boston. 

Another manner in which the convention will impress 
itself upon the city of Boston and the country at large with 
especial force will be by its special missionary activities. 
A great deal of atetntion is to be paid to the subject of 
missions, Many missionaries from the foreign fields will 
be heard on the platforms, and the general subject of mis- 
sions will be considered by such noted men as Pres, 
William R. Harper, D.D., of Chicago; Pres. Francis 1. 
Patton, D.D, of Princeton; Pres. George A. Gates, of 
lowa College; Pres. B. L.. Whitman, of Colby University ; 
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the Rev. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, of Cambridge ; Dwight L. 
Moody, T. DeWitt Talmage and Russell H. Conwell. 

But these young Christians will do more than talk about 
the heathen across the water. They purpose to make their 
presence in the city felt by the great mass of Boston’s 
unchurched population. Arrangements have been made 
whereby special noonday meetings will be held in many of 
the missions, shops, factories and stores of the city each 
day of the convention. 

These will not be preaching services, they will not be 
evangelistic meetings, as that term is generally understood. 
The plan is to have the delegates themselves, to the num- 
ber of a score or more, repair to each of these places, and 
there hold a typical Christian Endeavor prayer-meeting of 
especially devotional tone. The purpose is to bring the 
delegates into touch with the general public, that the Gos- 
pel which they represent may be more clearly understood, 
and that, if possible, these people may be led to consider the 
claims of the Christian religion upon their individual lives. 

When it is stated that there will be fifty or more of these 
meetings each day, conducted by bright young people, not 
only from every State and Territory in this land, but from 
other countries as well, something of the unusual qharacter 
of the proceedings may be understood. 

Of course this is not all of the convention. There will be 
twenty or more big meetings on the opening night. There 
will be a still greater number of sunrise prayer-meetings 
each morning of the convention in churches throughout 
the city. There will be denominational rallies at which the 
representatives of the various denominations will go off by 
themselves and consider the work in their especial 
churches. There will be temperance addresses by such men 
as the Hon, Neal Dow and John G. Woolley, and very nat- 
urally a great deal of attention will be paid to Christian 
Endeavor work and methods. But, all things considered, 
one may conservatively pronounce this to be in many re- 
spects the most remarkable gathering of Christians ever 
held in the history of the world. 

Boston, Mass. 


_ 
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CANADIAN PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY. 
BY THE REV, J. B. 
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THE twenty-first General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, convened in St. Andrew’s Church, 
London, Ontario, on Wednesday, the twelfth of June. Lon- 
don is among the smaller cities of Canada, but is centrally 
situated, has wide, well-kept streets, embowered by hand- 
some shade trees, and proved altogether a very convenient 
and comfortable place of meeting. The attendauce of com- 
missioners was unusually large, and the interest of the pub- 
lic, as wellas of members of the Assembly, in the proceed- 
ings marked. The hospitality of the people provided free 
accommodation in their homes and hotels for the commis- 
sioners in attendance, who numbered nearly 300, 

Some idea of the volume of business to be disposed of 
may be had from the docket, which contains returns to five 
remits sent to presbyteries by last Assem)ly, applications 
from presbyteries ou bebalf of sixteen students for leave to 
take special and shorter courses of study, on behalf of seven 
ministers from other Churches to be received, and of seven 
ministers to retire, seven references and appeals and fifteen 
overtures on various matters from presbyteries and synods, 
reports from eight committees to which had been referred 
as many overtures by last Assembly, six petitions and me- 
morials, the reports of seventeen standing committees and 
three special committees, besides eleven other items of 
miscellaneous business, some of them of very great impor- 
tap ce, 

The opening sermon, by the retiring moderator, Dr. 
Mackay, the veteran missionary, was from the words, “ Go 
forward,” Ex. 14:15. The principal hindrances to the 
progress of the Church in the present day were detailed, 
and dwelt on, and attention was called to the infinite re- 
sources of the Church in the spirit of God for the perfect- 
ing of the spiritual life and for the conquest of the world 
for Christ. The sermon was delivered with the character- 
istic fire and force which have contributed to Dr. Mackay’s 
phenomenal success as a missionary. 

After the sermon and the prayer constituting the Assem- 
bly, Dr. Robertsov, Superintendent of Home Missions in 
the Northwest, was unanimously and enthusiastically 
elected Moderator. In thanking the Assembly for the un- 
expected honor, he attributed his election to the importance 
the Church attached to mission work and its determina- 
tion to have as moderator a representative home mission- 
ary this year as it had a foreign missionary last. Bat the 
very characteristics that have contributed to Dr. Robert- 
son’s great success as a superintendent qualify him spe- 
cially for superintending the General Assembly, which he 
has done most admirably. 

The evening sessions on the succeeding days were given 
up almost entirely to the review of the work of the Church 
at home and abroad, and the pressing of its claims on the 
sympathy and liberality of ministers and people. This is 
done by the popular presentation of the reports of the 
Standing Committees of Assembly in charge of the different 
departments, by the conveners or others specially qualified. 
Resolutions embodying the mind of the Assembly are then 
offered, supported by those chosen for this duty, aad usu- 
ally adopted without debate. Any matters demanding de- 
liberation and likely to tend to debate are usually reserved 
for the more purely business sessions of the day, tho now 
and then a lively discussion develops unexpectedly on 
some of the motions oftered for the disposal of reports. 

Thursday evening was devoted to home missions, which 
in a young country rightly take precedence of all other 
work. The reports were ably presented by the conveners, 
East and West, the Rev. J. McMillan, Halifax, and the Rev. 
Dr. Cochrane, Brantford, supported by the Rev. A. Gan- 
dier, Halifax, the Rev. D. G. McQueen, Edmouton, and the 
Rev. J. Buchannan, Ebumo, B.C. The simplest way to 
get any idea of the progress and extent of the work is by 
noting a few of the figures in the report. ‘The total re- 
ceipts for last year were $127,995, of which nearly #9,000 
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was from British Presbyterian churches—a use of “ British 
gold ’’ that no one can object to—which shows the interest 
of the home lands in their sons who have gone West. A 
deficit was feared, but had been provided for fully by the 
response to a special appeal. The number of mission fields 
supplied is exactly 400, in which there are 1,182 preaching 
stations, with 15,731 families, and 19,624 members in full 
communion. These fields contributed $87,584 for their own 
supply during 1894, and received $69,388 of assistance from 
the Home Mission Fund. 

Friday evening was fully occupied in receiving the For - 
eign Mission report and missionaries of the Church from 
various fields, Theinterest centered around the addresses 
of Dr. Mackay and Mr. Kau on account of the great suc- 
cess achieved by the mission in Formosa. The story of Dr. 
Mackay’s trials and triumphs is a familiar one; but the 
appearance of one of his converts who, tho less than two 
years ago he did not know a word of English, was able to 
address the Assembly with fair command of the language, 
and who spoke with good sense and feeling besides, pro- 
duced something like a sensation. Mr. Kau was brought 
to this country to learn English and the art of printing, 
with a view to superintending the publication of a paper 
and other literature for the native Church of Formosa. He 
has made most satisfactory progress in his studies, and has 
besides become an adept in the use of the bicycle and will 
doubtless be most useful to the mission on his return. The 
Assembly was able to hear all these missionaries in one 
evening, because the committee had prepared a time table 
and appointed one of its number as timekeeper and fur- 
nished him with a call bell. The addresses were brief but 
for the most part intensely interesting and impressive. 

The tide of interest in foreign mission work in the 
Church has been steadily rising for many years, and gives 
promise of rising still higher. The receipts last year were, 
notwithstanding the general and extreme financial depres- 
sion, larger than in any previous year, amounting to $113,- 
932. Seven new missionaries have just been appointed. 
The mission to the Jews in Palestine has been given up, 
the missionary, Dr. Webster, having, with full approval of 
the Committee, accepted a call to be a professor in the mis- 
sion college at Beirft. 

Monday evening was given to the reports on the Aug- 
mentation Fund and French Evangelization, which are 
both, in reality, departments of the home mission work of 
the Church under other names, The Augmentation Fund 
assists weak congregations to pay a minimum stipend of 
$750 and a free house, and even as high as $900 or $1,000, 
where the expense of living is specially high. It has been 
in operation now for thirteen years, and in that time has 
helped many weak congregations to attain to self-support. 
Receipts for last year were $33,669, a substantial advance of 
$3,000 on the previous year, and the number of congrega- 
tions helped was 195, The work of the Rev. D. J. Macdon- 
nell, Toronto, in connection with this Fund deserves, as it 
has received, the heartiest recognition and commendation. 

The reporton French Evangelization, which is simply the 
home mission work of the Church for the French-speaking 
Roman Catholics, who form one third of the population of 
Canada, was ably represented by Dr. MacVicar, of Mon- 
treal. Work is carried on in 36 fields, in which there are 
93 preaching stations and 785 families connected with the 
Church, The working staff is composed of 25 pastors and 
ordained missionaries, 10 student missioneries and 2% 
teachers. The report emphasizes the great importance of 
educational work. ‘There are in the mission schools nearly 
1,000 pupils, and in the colleges for higher education at 
Pointe aux-Trembles and Ottawa an increasingly large 
number of intelligent young men and women. The re- 
ceipts for this work were #25,281, making the total receipts 
for home mission work, in addition to a larger amount 
contributed in the field, $186,945. To this should be added 
$10,501, received by the Church and Manse Building Fund, 
which, during the last thirteen years, has helped to erect 
248 churches and 54 manses, which are estimated as worth 
$430,000, The rent on the manses alone would pay nearly 
ten per cent. per annum on all the capital. This makes the 
tutal for home missions, $197,536, and for home and foreign, 
$311,468. 

On Tuesday evening the reports on 
yion, Sabbath-schools and ‘Temperance were consider- 
ed. The ‘State of Religion,” reviewed under the follow- 
ing heads: ‘The session and its work, the congregation, 
the Church’s helpers and their work, the hinderers and 
the means employed to overcome them, and the encourage- 
ments,” is full of encouragement and hopeful promise. 
Such expressions as “Sessions speak more cheerfully of 
their work,” ‘‘the tone of society in the West is undergo- 
ing a revolution,” “an advance is manifest,” “ evident ap- 
preciation of the means of grace,” “the spirit of the 
Church is not ‘ rest and be thankful,’ but one of gratitude 
for past blessings and more entire consecration for future 
work,” indicate the existence of the true life, without 
which there is no real growth of the individual Christian 
or the congregation. 

The Sabbath-school work of the Church is in charge of a 
committee which works in three sections under direction 
of its enthusiastic convener, the Rev. T. F. Fotheringham, 
of St. Johns, N. B., who is well known throughout Amer- 
ica in connection with Sabbath-school work. 

In temperance work the Church is well to the front. The 
report is based on the reports of conferences on the subject 
held by the various presbyteries during the year. The tone 
of the reports is hopeful. Total abstinence is coming to be 
regarded in the Church as one of the essentials of Christian 
conduct. Prohibition sentiment is developing and crystal- 
lizing. A commission appointed three years ago by the 
Government to investigate ‘the traffic’’ has reported, the 
majority adversely, but the minority decidedly in favor of 
Prohibition. The question whether Prohibition is compe- 
tent to provincial legislatures will be decided soon by the 
Privy Council, the final court of appeal, and, if decided in 
the affirmative, will almost certainly be enacted in several 
of the provinces. The outlook is hopeful. Resolutions 
were adopted acknowledging the growth of temperance 
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sentiment and practice, and urging members of the Church 
to secure, as far as possible, the election of temperance men 
in the approaching Parliamentary election for the Domin- 
ion. 

The reports of the other standing committees of the 
Church were disposed of along with the other business of 
the Assembly. The theological colleges of the Church at 
Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, Toronto and Win- 
nipeg are doing gocd work, but not in general securing 
adequate financial support. The total number of students 
enrolled is 318, of whom 60 were graduated this year. 
The total income, from all sources, was $128,830, which in- 
cludes the income of the Arts Department of Queen’s Col- 
lege, several of the staff of which give lectures in theology 
as well. 

The report on Sabbath Observance shows how fierce the 
fight has become, even in Canada, to retain the day of 
weekly rest and worship, and how varied, insidious and 
persistent are the attempts of great moneyed corporations 
to use the day for purposes of gain, and of the godless multi- 
tude for mere worldly pleasure-seeking. The worst enemies 
of the Sabbath, after the great transportation companies, 
are the radial electric roads, which are being built by all 
the cities, and which are seeking the privilege in their 
charters of running on the Sabbath. This the friends of the 
Sabbath have so far been able to prevent. Saturday excur- 
sions taking crowds away to pleasure resorts of various 
kinds and returning them late on Saturday night or even 
on Sabbath morning lead to much desecration of the day. 
Bicycling is a new enemy threatening the Sabbath, which 
will call for the wisest and most vigilant resistance. Those 
who yield to the temptation of wheeling for pleasure on 
the Sabbath are likely to be lost to home, Sabbath-school 
and church alike. Legislation for the protection of the 
day from desecration makes slow progress, tho pressed by 
the Church from year to year. The Assembly directs con- 
ferences to be held by presbyteries to form and foster a 
healthy public opinion on the subject, enjoins all to 
special care lest sanction be given by example through in- 
advertence to prevailing forms of Sabbath desecration, 
expresses sympatby with workingmen who are seeking in 
various ways to secure that all unnecessary work shall 
cease on the Sabbath, and enjoins that the deliverances of 
Assembly on this question be read from the pulpit and 
attention be specialiy called to them by all ministers of the 
Church. 

The Hymnal Committee reported that gratifying progress 
had been made in the direction of compilingahymnal for 
uke in the Presbyterian Churches of the British Empire by 
the joint committee of the Scottish Presbyterian Churches, 
with which the Canadian committee had co-operated 
during the year. The committee was directed to continue 
co-operation with a view to complete the book before 
next Assembly. The preparation of this book was under- 
taken in consequence of asuggestion made by a Canadian 
minister at the meeting of the last Pan-Presbyterian 
Council, held in Toronto three years ago. If successfully 
carried out, the book will have great influence in binding 
still more closely to each other the widely separated mem- 
bers of the great Presbyterian family in the British Em- 
pire. 

The report of the Statistical Committee with appendices 
occupies 150 large and closely printed pages. The con- 
vener, Dr. Torrance, is a statistical genius, who has in 
large measure that rare gift of honestly making statistics 
interesting. For the small minority of readers, really in- 
terested in statistics, a few totals from his full summary 
are set down. Churches and stations, 2,339; sittings, 
517,517; families, 93,635: communicants, 179,579; added in 
1804 on profession of faith, 12,922 ; elders, 6,470; attendance 
at prayer-meetings, 62,283, and at Sunday-school and Bible- 
class, 144,639. These totals are a decided advance on those 
of last year, and give occasion for the profound gratitude 
with which the Assembly heard them read. Nor is there 
less reason for gratitude in the financial summary. 
Stipend from all sources, $898,248, an increase of $8,747 on 
last year; forchurch and manse building, $475,139, an in- 
crease of $33,521; total for strictly congregational expenses, 
$1,719,988, an increase of $76,116; receipts for the general 
schemes of the Church, $301,025, and for all purposes, 
$2,126,987. These figures give some idea of the size, 
strength and spiritual life of the Church. 

A committee appointed last year to inquire into the 
causes of the alleged shortening of the average term of the 
pastorate, and lengthening of the vacancies, and tosuggest 
a remedy, reported that after the most careful inquiry, ex- 
tending over the last twenty years, it was found that the 
average term of the pastorate is seven years and four 
months, and of the vacancy but fourteen months. In 25 
presbyteries out of 39 reporting, there are no unemployed 
ministers. There are only 34 unemployed ministers in all 
the 39 presbyteries. Of 28 presbytery clerks reporting opin- 
ions and sentiment on the question of a permanent pas- 
torate, 18 favor permanency ; 5 a strong current in favor of 
a time limit of three or five years; 5 express no opinion. 
The Assembly decided that there was no sufficient reason 
for dissatisfaction and that it was better to adhere to the 
present system of calling and settlement of ministers. 

A Committee on Uniformity of Worship was appointed in 
response to an overture, and the question will come up on 
their report at next Assembly. The feeling in favor of 
greater uniformity in public services and an optional litur- 
gy for special occasions seems to be growing; but any pro- 
posals looking in that direction will encounter determined 
opposition by the men who think themselves better Pres- 
byterians than John Knox. Twonew standing committees 
were Jappointed, one on Church Life and Work, to take 
the place of the committees on the state of religion, Sab- 
bath observanee, temperance and systematic beneficence, 
the other on Young People’s Societies. 

It was “noted” in reviewing the record of one of the 
synods that one of the presbyteries had appointed a ruling 
elder as moderator, which was regarded as irregular and 
incompetent. The synod concerned and another in which 
a presbytery had done the same thing, were insti ucted to 
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deal with the presbyteries according to the law of the 
Church which raises the much disputed point of the status 
of ruling elders. e 

The venerable senior clerk and general agent of the 
Church, Dr. Reid, was with great regret and many expres- 
sions of appreciation of his long and devoted services 
allowed to retire at the close of this year on full salary. 
Professor Gregg retires also on an ample allowance, the 
tribute of the Church to the high esteem to which he is 
held by the Church. 

The “burning” question before the Assembly was 
whether any pronouncement should be made on the ‘‘ Mani- 
toba school question,” and if so, what? Aftera prolonged, 
animated and able discussion of the whole subject in all 
its bearings, a resolution was unanimously and enthusi- 
astically adopted, declaring for State schools, public edu- 
cation based upon the principles of Christianity against 
separate schools, and in favor of freedom to Manitoba to 
regulate its educational affairs; and an equitable adjust- 
ment of the differences between the Dominion and the 
Province. 

It was decided in the interests of home mission work 
that all gtudents after the completion of their college 
course, and all ministers received from other Churches be 
required to spend one year in mission work before being 
eligible for call as settled pastors. 

In response to a strongly expressed desire for some sort 
of federal organization of the various Protestant Churches 
of Canada to deal with moral questions of a national and 
international description, the subject was remitted to the 
Committee on Church Union to report to next Assembly. 
This is felt to be a step in the direction of a practical co- 
operation which may lead to a larger measure of union 
and meanwhile accomplish much in the general interests 
of religion. 

A remit was sent to presbyteries proposing to reduce the 
basis of representation from one in four to one in six, with 
a view to instituting a fund for the payment of traveling 
expenses and accommodation of commissioners. The sys- 
tem of free billets for so large a body is becoming increas- 
ingly unpopular. 

The next General Assembly will meet in Toronto. 

ANNAN, ONT. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE General Assembly of the Welsh Calvinistic Metho- 
dist Church was held for the first time this year in 
London. The first church of the order in London was 
founded in 1774. There are now nine churches there with 
2,868 communicants and 4,000 adherents. 


...-The Young Men’s Christian Association Training 
School, at Chicago, which educates general secretaries and 
physical directors in the duties peculiar to their respective 
callings, has just held its fifth annual commencement. The 
course covers two years, and there are seventeen instruct- 
ors. There were students present last year from all parts 
of the country. 





.... The Rev. B. Fay Mills, the Evangelist, has chosen a 
permanent home at Fort Edward, New York. Having closed 
his engagement with the Fourth Presbyterian Church in 
Albany, Mr. Mills will now return to the evangelistic field 
to give himself wholly to the work. In the autumn he is 
to fulfill engagements in Columbus, O., and Louisville, 
Ky. 

.... The Provincial Legislature of Manitoba has sustain- 
ed Premier Greenway’s reply to the Dominion Govern- 
ment refusing to change the public school act of 1890 so as 
to grant the Roman Catholics separate schools, ‘lwo 
amendments were discussed, one proposing, in substance, 
to commit the Province to the Ontario public school sys- 
tem: the other, compliance with the remedial order of the 
Dominion Government. ‘The Government’s course was 
sustained finally by a vote of twenty-five to ten. 


....In his address at the jubilee celebration of Notre 
Dame University, in Indiana, Archbishop Ireland,speaking 
of public education, said his ideal school is the “ Christian 
school where secular knowledge and religion are wedded in 
inseparable union”; but he recognized that this is nota 
possible ideal for the public school; the State cannot pro- 
vide a religious school. He added: 

“To anathematize the State is a wrong and a folly. Would you 
have the State close its schools and colleges? But in no other 
manner can the masses receive an education. Moreover, the 
State will not close its schools and colleges, and the millions will 
and must continue to frequent them. Legions of your Catholic 
children will be among their pupils. You have no buildings to- 
day to accommodate more than one-third of your children, and 
you scarcely have teachers for that number. Will you, I ask, 
censure those who believe in State institutions, and will you in 
anger withdraw from those attending them all spiritual watch- 
fulness? By so doing, some may reply, We show our special pred- 
ilection for the pupils of Catholic institutions. But will you, I 
ask, dare neglect unto death two-thirds of your children in order 
to save more easily the other third 7” 


....The Rescue Workers’ Practical Training Home in 
connection with St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal Mission, in 
this city, has just finished its spring term of three months, 
and fifteen men out of sixty applicants, including preach- 
ers, evangelists and laymen, are ready to go out as pastors’ 
assistants in visiting non churchgoing or drinking people, 
leaders of missions, evangelical meetings and railroad 
evangelistic work, rescue mission superintendents, country 
evangelists, conductors of tent work and outdoor meet- 
ings, etc. During their time of training they have lived in 
the Kast-side, tenements, been among the people, visited 
among them each day, led noon prayer-meetings, made 
special visits in desperate cases, cared for drunken men, 
and otherwise done excellent work in preparation for the 
lines above indicated. Among those who have instructed 
them are Dr. McGrew and his assistant ministers in St. 
Bartholomew’s, Asbury Lowrey, D.D., S. H. Hadley, Su- 
perintendent of the old Jerry McAuley Water Street' Mis- 
sion, Miss Sara Wray and Superiutendent H. H. Hadley. 


June 27, 1895. 


...--The third biennial convention of the World’s 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was opened in Lon- 
don on the nineteenth of June, Miss Frances E. Willard 
presiding. In her address Miss Willard said that ‘‘ we 
used to speak of intemperance as the cause of poverty ; now 
we say that poverty causes intemperance, and that the 
under-paid and under-sheltered wage-earning teetotaler 
deserves a thousand times more credit than the teetotaler 
who is well paid, well fed and well sheltered. -In the slums 
they drink to forget ; we would make life something they 
would gladly remember.”” The famous polyglot petition, 
which now weighs 1,400 pounds, is to be presented to the 
British Government. Miss Willard announced that it is 
the purpose to study the Norwegian system of dealing with 
the liquor traffic, and present the polyglot petition to the 
King of Sweden. On the twentieth of June reports were 
made by the Secretary of the World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, showing the membership and the num- 
ber of unions in Australia, the Hawaiian Islands, and other 
foreign countries. There are 290 unions in the Australian 
colonies, with 7,500 members; in India there are 26 Eurc- 
pean and 7 native unions, witb 2,000 members; Canada re- 
ports 442 societies, with a membership of 9,310. 


...-In reference to a paragraph in the report we priuted 
of the General Synod of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, 
respecting the address of the Rev. W. S. Plumer Bryan 
as a representative of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, Mr. Bryan sends us the following: 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: ° 


I have read in your issue of this week the interesting account 
which your correspondent gives of the recent Synod of the Re- 
formed Church in America, at Grand Rapids, Mich., and I feel 
indebted both to you and to him for the generous space given to 
me and my reception by the Synod as a delegate of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S. A. 

I trust, however, that your readers will not fail to detect the 
humorous mood in which your correspondent writes; and I wish 
very heartily that we could take his roseate description of the 
condition of our Church seriously. As he has referred to me, I beg 
to say that while 1 cannot accept his view, I do regard the present 
condition of our Church as encouraging for the reasons which 
I gave in my address. These were: First, there is heard nowhere 
within our Church any voice that belittles the authority of God’s 
Holy Word; second, there is no indication of any effort to restore 
to good standing those who by reason of their teachings on the 
authority of Scripture have been set aside from the active duties 
of the ministry; third, there has been a remarkable consolida- 
tion of opinion in the Chnrch since the last Assembly touching 
the wisdom and expediency of closer relations between the 
Church and her theological seminaries, sothat to-day the points 
of difference are details rather than principles. 

This, 1 think, is a correct statement concerning the actual con- 
dition of our Church, and it was received by the Synod with 
evidence of great satisfaction. Yours, very truly, 

W.S. PLUMER BRYAN. 

CHURCH OF THE COVENANT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


.... The General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland 
adopted, June 4th, 1895, the following minute concerning 
the late Dr. McCosh : 


1 The Free Church has a natural pride in remembering that 
President McCosh was one of its ministers. Born in Ayrshire, in 
1811, he was educated first’ in Glasgow, and then in Edinburgh, 
where he distinguished himself so highly that the University be- 
stowed upon him, on the motion of Sir William Hamilton, the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts. Shortly after being licensed 
he was settled at Arlworth, from which he was by and by trans- 
ferred to Bresiin, and he was in the latter town when the dis- 
ruption took place. In 1843 he left the Establishment, and con- 
tinued to labor in connection with the Free Church till 1851, when 
he was appointed Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Queens 
College, Belfast. In this post he remained for about sixteen 
years, during which period he was invited to accept the Chair of 
Apologetics in the Free Church College, Glasgow. That offer he 
refused ; but in 1868, when he was invited to become the head of 
Princeton College, New Jersey, he was induced to leave Ireland 
for America, and for twenty years afterward he devoted himself, 
with very marked success, to promoting the interests of the insti- 
tution over which he was called to preside. Amid all these 
changes he never forgot the Church of his earlier years. In 1889 
he wrote to Dr. Laird, who was at that time Moderator of the 
Assembly, that he had been seized with a strong desire to visit 
Scotland and “to proclaim his continued attachment to the 
principles of the Free Church, and his very deep interest in its 
welfare.’’ Unfortunately, after his passage had been taken out, 
he was obliged to abandon his purpose; but it is pleasant to know 
that the Free Church had in him to the last one of the warmest 
and most devoted of her friends. Dr. McCosh has published 
many works of an apologetic nature, beginning with the book 
which laid the foundation of his fame, the ** Method of Divine 
Government.” He has also achieved a great reputation in the 
department of philosophy. He died on the sixteenth of Novem- 
ber, 1894. 








Missions. 
THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION. 


BY C. W. CUSHING, DD. 


A MORE complete mosaic of the world from a Chris- 
tian outlook, can hardly be imagined, than _ is 
found in the annual meetings of the International 
Missionary Union. Of live missionaries, nearly all 
of them directly from their fields of labor, or in living 
touch with them, there were gathered at Clifton Springs 
during the week just gone, 9 from Africa, 1 from Arabia, 
4 from Assam, 2 from Brazil, 4 from Bulgaria, 2 from 
Burma, 2 from Ceylon, 31 from China, 1 from Greece, | 
from Hawaii, 28 from India, 1 from Italy, 15 from Japan, 
2 from Laos, 1 from Malaysia, 6 from Mexico, 4 from Mi- 
cronesia, 5 from Persia, 4 from Siam, 2 from Syria, 8 from 
Turkey ; a total of 133. These, substantially cover the 
heathen world, representing all Protestant denominations 
sending out missionaries, and all Protestant mission 
boards. 

Among these were more veterans than have gathered 
here before. Here was the venerable Dr. Hepburn and 
wife, who after 55 years of service in China and Japan, re- 
luctantly retire ; Dr. Ashmore with 45 years of service and 
still among the most efficieat; Dr. Blodgett with 40 
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years, who said that during the first 16 years of married 
life he lived with his wife but 344 years; Dr. J. W. Waugh, 
after 36 years is still vigorous; Dr. E. C. Scudder and wife, 
40 years in active service. Seven of this famous Scudder 
missionary family were present. This family has given 529 
years of service in the foreign field. The Rev. Dr. H. H. 
Jessup, in active service 40 years, with his wife, goes back 
immediately to Syria. The Rev. R. Telford, of Siam, 41 
years, longed to be able to go back, never to return. The 
only dissatisfied missionaries are those who are not able to 
go back, 

From these men and women we get not only the most 
absolute and complete picture of the present spiritual con- 
dition of the world, but, as we observe and listen to them 
from day to day, hear their prayers and testimonies, we get 
the most perfect revelation of the character of mission- 
aries. More transparent, earnest, single eyed men and 
women will never be found. 

The opening session on Wednesday evening was the usual 
recognition meeting, when each missionary rises and gives 
his or her name, field ard years of service. Eighty-eight 
responded. The welcome was given by the Rev. Dr. J. Q. 
Adams, chaplain of the Sanitarium. In the name of Dr. 
Foster he welcomed the missionaries again, as guests of 
the Sanitarium during the meetings. The response was by 
Bishop C. C. Penick, D.D., formerly of Africa. 

Thursday forenoon was given up to a devotional prayer 
service for guidance of the Holy Spirit. The devotional 
hours, from nine to ten each morning, are remarkable sea- 
sons of the manifestation of the presence of the Holy 
Spirlt. Bishop Penick voiced the Union at this first de- 
Votional meeting by saying with great emphasis, that the 
try of lack of money to carry on the work of missions 
would no longer be heard when once the Church were under 
the control of the Holy Spirit. 

Thursday afternoon the session was devoted mainly to 
China, Dr. S. L. Baldwin presiding. In speaking of the re- 
lation of missionaries to secular government, Dr. Ashmore 
claimed that an American missionary has as much right to 
claim the protection of his Government as an American 
merchant. We never ask for protection in the propagation 
of our religious views—only the common rights of citizens 
to protection of life and property. We are iu lawful busi- 
ness and claim only our rights. 

Dr. Jessup, of Syria, maintained that American citizens 
have an advantage in Turkey because the United States was 
not one of the signatory powers, and for this reason not 
suspected, because we have no political interests to guard, 
On the other hand,we have no naturalization treaty; hence, 
a Turk who bas been a citizen of this country for twenty 
years and paid his taxes, may be arrested if he returns to 
Turkey and all arrears in taxes to that Government be ex- 
acted. 

The opium question was discussed at length,and the facts 
elicited that the native Christian Church in China does not 
tolerate opium smoking; that the Government of Japan 
has prohibited the use of opium, while India not only tol, 
erates it but will be slow to give it up because of the im- 
mense revenue derived from the traffic. Missionaries have 
been imprisoned in India for opposing the use of opium. 

Japan was the topic under discussion in the evening 
Tbe venerable Dr. Hepburn said: ‘‘ When I went to Japan 
we had no house to live in, and there was no hotel. But 
the Government gave me permission to occupy a Buddhist 
temple. They stored the idol-gods, and the priest was 
rapturous with the idea of receiving #6 a month for rent. 
My wife was the first white woman they Lad seen, and they 
examined her with great minuteness. They queried if her 
hoopskirt were necessary to make a white woman.” Dr. 
Hepburn was the first physician to perform a surgical 
operation there. The first Christian church in Japan was 
organized in his dispensary in 1872. 

Dr. Baldwin denied that the victory of the Japanese 
proved that the Chinese were cowards. The Chinese were 
not prepared for war; but China would not be destroyed 
nor divided. The Chinese will seek light from Christian 
nations—have already asked for graduates of Christian 
schools for certain posts, guaranteeing to them the right to 
their Sabbath. ; 

Dr. Ashmore claimed that the war was a blow to official 
corruption iz China, and to the whole system of Confucian- 
ism. ‘Chinese ethics teach men to think, but give them 
nothing worth thinking about.” He gave a thrilling ac- 
count of the cause of the war and its probable results. 

At the morning session, Friday, the Rev, Dr. Reid, many 
years Secretary of the Methodist Episcopal Missionary So- 
ciety, spoke earnestly of the responsibilities of the mission- 
ary secretary. 

Mrs. W. H. Belden read an interesting paper on the mis- 
sion work of the Moraviaus, emphasizing the fact that the 
field of the Moravians is among the lowest classes of the 
heathen. 

The Rev. Dr. Scott followed in a speech showing the 
need and means for securing an efficient native ministry. 
No people, he said, has ever been evangelized by a foreign 
ministry. A native minister with wife will get about 
$1.50a month, generally paid by the people. Twenty-two 
stood up together recently, and said, No more foreign 
money for us. Since 1872 the theological school of which 
Dr. Scott has been president has sent out 536 native pas- 
tors. 

In Armenia, in a population of 5,000,000, 1,500,000 are 
Christians. These are ruled by Mohammedans, who hate 
them. Hence the massacres which have occurred, the 
most brutal in August, 1894. There is no hope that the 
Christians will escape the sword unless a reform govern- 
ment is insisted upon by European Powers. 

Friday afternoon was the woman’s meeting, presided 
over by Mrs. Wellington White. This, as usual, was one 
of the most important meetings of the series. Fifteen 
women took part, and in short, terse, comprehensive ad- 
dresses told of their work iu the hospital, the school, the 
home and elsewhere. Three women on the platform, Mrs. 
Hepburn, Mrs. Scudder and Mrs, Blodgett, had an aggre- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Logan went to the lagoon of Ruk, in the 
Caroline Islands, in 1884, among a people fierce, sav- 
age and without law. Mr. Logan died in 1887, and Mrs. 
Logan has carried on the work since, shut out from the 
outside world only as the mission steamer visits the island 
once a year. 

Mrs. Hepburn, after fifty-five years of service, enraptured 
the audience by an account of her life in China and Japan. 
Bishop Penick’s little girl said to her mother, ‘If you will 
make as good a speech as that old lady with gray curls I 
will give you a dollar.” 

Africa was the subject Friday evening, when the Rev. 
Mr. Moody from the Congo pictured the desperate condi- 
tion of the people. When a chief dies from two to fifty of 
his attendants are put to death. They are trying to stop 
this and are making some progress. Four fifths of the 
people in many parts of the country areslaves. There are 
150 missionaries now on the Congo. Dr. Lafflintold of the 
gratitude of the people for medical work. One woman 
came thirty miles with a bundle of sixty pounds on her 
head, to thank him for curing her son. 

Bishop Penick said he never saw a deformed native in 
Africa. The Africans, when brought here 300 years ago, 
probably spoke 500 tongues. Now 7,500,000 speak the lan- 
guage rapidly becoming the language of the world. In 
one generation 2,000,000 can read and write, and 25,000 are 
teachers, These are waiting for the command from Christ. 

On Saturday morning letters were read from absent 
members of the Union. One from Turkey spoke of the death 
of the Rev. Mr. Knapp, whose popularity was so great that 
2,000 of the people attended his funeral. 

The Rev. Dr. Waugh read a paper on the music of In- 
dia, in which he said that all music was in the minor key 
and quite like the plantation songs of the Southern slaves. 
It had great power over the people. With his wife, daugh- 
ter and son he sang several hymans. 

A spirited discussion on the importance of industrial 
schools in mission fields followed. 

Saturday afternoon was the children’s meeting, at which 
many of the facts connected with mission work were illus- 
trated by curios brought from heathenism. 

After the usual fellowship meeting on Sunday morning, 
a crowded audience listened to a sermon from the Rev. Dr. 
W.E. Witter, for some years in Siam, The texts were: 
“Lo I am with you to theend of the days.” * in them,” etc., 
and “ Ye are my witnesses.” The theme was, Christ with 
Christians und manifest through them. ‘I am here to in- 
sist,” said the speaker, ‘‘ that our Christ is with every one 
of us, now. With you, in you, through you. Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit are not separate individuals, but one. 
Where one is, allare. If the Spirit is here, all are here. 
The Holy Spirit, the invisible Christ comes to dwell with 
us now.”’ ‘I'he sermon produced a profound impression. 

Missions in Mohammedan lands was the topic for the 
evening. Speaking of the Nestorians, the Rev. Mr. 
McDowell said the churches at Antioch, Alexandria, Rome 
and Constantinople were set to evangelize the world. In 
the conquest of Southern Asia the church at Antioch did 
heroic work for centuries. ‘The Nestorians came ffom 
them and planted strong churches as far as India, In 
Mosul we found beautiful manuscript copies of the Bible. 
These Nestorians have been preserved through all these 
centuries, and will die rather than become Mohammedans. 

The Rev. J. Cantine, a young man from Arabia, found 
comparatively little religious toleration there. 

The Rev. S. G. Wilson, of Persia, represented the cld 
King who had reigned forty-seven years, as more tolerant. 
‘The testimony of Christians was received, even tho against 
Mohammedans. If « Mohammedan became a Christian, 
the King would not allow his property to be taken from 
him. 

‘For forty years,” said Dr. Henry Jessup, ‘‘ the Turkish 
Empire has been gradually shrinking. Arabia is independ- 
ent of the Sultan. There are six American colleges, 
twenty-six Protestant schools for girls and 25,0)0 pupils in 
the Turkish Empire. There are about 200,000,000 Moham- 
medans, but less than 25,000,000 are under the government 

of the Sultan. Almost all the gates of Islam are held by 
Christians, and the great majority are under Christian 
rule. Great centers of Christian power are scattered 
through this dark realm.”’ 

Ou Monday morning the relation of missionaries to na- 
tive churches was discussed, Dr. Ashmore stirred the 
audience by showing how missionaries held up the native 
churches and pastors until they were able to walk alone. 
The Rev. Robert Morrison illustrated the fact that the re- 
ligion of the English is looked upon as more potent than 
the native re igion. A boy went to his professor and 
complained that a boy had insulted him by calling him a 
liar. The professor said: ‘ This is strange. You call each 
other liars every day, and pay no attention to it.”’ ‘‘ Oh,” 
said the boy; ‘ but he called me a liar in English.” 

The Rev. Dr. Waugh stated that when he first went to 
North India there was not a native Christian there. Now 
there are 80,000, We began with the lowest, but have reached 
the highest. Three of our presiding elders are converted 
Mohammedans, Caste is waning. Men of different caste 
sit on the same seat in railway cars, 

The Rev. Dr. Dodd, of Laos, told of one pastor who asked 
his people if the use of tobacco was of any advantage to 
them. When they replied, No, he asked them if they 
would use this money to send the Gospel to the heathen 
about them; thirty churches out of thirty one agreed to it 
unanimously. 

Dr. John Scudder showed that missions to Madras and 
Calcutta, instead of proving a failure, were changing the 
whole structure of society. 

One of the darkest pictures was uncovered by those who 
were working in papal lands. The Rev. Dr. Craver, nine- 
teen years in Mexico, declared that Catholicism there was a 
religion of idolatry, and so acknowledged by priest and peo- 
ple. It is antichristian, teaching sa!vation by words and 
not by Chtist. It exalts the priesthood to something su- 
perbuman, destroys right conception of sin, and is im aioral 
nits fruits. Miss Janet H. Houston, fifteen years in Mex- 
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ico, confirmed these statements and preferred chargse 
against the Catholic Church for corrupting the youth, dis- 
turbing domestic peace and purity, and being treasonable 
to all governments where it has been tolerated. 

On Tuesday an appeal was read from all missionaries in 
the interior of China, asking that the Union adopt a reso- 
lution asking the President and Senate to come to the re- 
lief of missionaries in the interior, where they are not pro- 
tected by treaty rights. 

The morning session closed with the reading of short 
obituaries of Dr. Happer, Dr. J. H. Shedd, Dr. Nathan 
Sites, and the Rev. Lewis Bodwell, for twenty-five years 
chaplain of the Sanitarium. 

At the morning devotional hour prayers were offered for 
the Sanitarium, and many expressions of gratitude to Dr. 
Henry Foster, proprietor of the Sanitarium, for his Chris- 
tian magnanimity in the entertainment of the members of 
the Union.’ This year a few were cared *for outside by the 
generosity of residents in the village. Dr. Foster stated 
that, in answer to the prayers of the Union, as he believed, 
the money was in sight for the completion of the new san- 
itarium. When completed it will have no peer in this 
country, if in the world, for the work to which it is conse- 
crated. 

The following were elected officers of the Union: Presi- 
dent, J. T. Gracey, D.D.; Vice Presidents, Cyrus Hamlin, 
D.D.; S. L. Baldwin, D.D.; Bishop C. C. Penick, D.D.; 
the Rev. F. A, Cassidy, M.A.; William Ashmore, D.D. ; 

Henry H. Jessup, D.D., and Jacob Chamberlain, D.D.; 
Secretary, the Rev. W. H. Belden; Associate and Record- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. C. C. Thayer. Executive Committee— 
J. A Davis, D.D.; Chas. W. Cushing, D D.; Mrs. Welling- 
ton J. White, Mrs. W. H. Belden, Mrs. J T. Gracey, J. L. 
Ammerman, D.D., and R. M. Luther, D.D. 

On Tuesday evening the missionaries expecting to return 
to their fields this year were addressed very earnestly by 
the Rev. Dr. Jessup, one of the number. There were forty- 
two of them waiting to go. 

After a business session and a unique religious service, 
the Union adjourned on Wednesday morning. No better 
meeting, n0 more inspiring one was ever held. 

CLIFTON Springs, N. Y. 


Che Sunday- School. 


LESSON FOR JULY 7TH. 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS.—Exopvs 20: 1-17: 














GOLDEN TEXT.—“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.”—LUKE 10; 27, 

NotTEs.—We call these the Ten Commandments; but 
they are nowhere in the Bible called the Commandments, 
but the Ten Words; so in v, 1. “T am the Lord,’ —It 
is much -better all through this lesson to substitute the 
personal proper name Jehovah for Lord.— “Thy God.” 
—Other nations have other gods ; but Jehovah is the only 
God of the Hebrew nation.——‘“ None other gods before 
me.”’—In my presence, by my side, in my land.———‘ A 
graven image.”—Avything of wood or metal, cut or carved 
into shape. ‘“* Nor the likeness of any form.’’—It is not 
to be understood, as the Mohammedans understood, that 
all carving and drawing is forbidden. Moses himself made 
designs of pomegranates, and cherubim, and oxen, and a 














serpent. It is only intended that noneshall be made for 
worship.——-—‘ In heaven above.” —As of the sun, moon or 
Venus. “In the earth beneath.”—As of men, or ani- 
mals, or trees.—-—'‘ The water under the earth.’—Not 
so much fish as the hideous imaginary monsters sup- 
posed to inhabit waters.———‘“‘A jealous God.’’—One 


not willing to give his glory to another or to graven 
images. -* Visiting the iniquity.’-—Making the de- 
scendants, as far even as the fourth generation, suffer for 
the sins of the parents; that is, if they hate God.——— 
“Showing mercy unto thousands.’’—See the note in the 
Revised Version, ‘‘Or unto a thousand generations.” it 
is meant to be made clear that his anger lasts but for three 
or four generations, and his loving kindness for a thousand 
generations; that is, forever. “The name of the Lord 
thy God in vain.’’—Tbat is, to a lie, a false oath.———“‘ Re- 
member the Subbath day.”’—The Sabbath was already 
known to other nations about, from early times. 
‘* Holy.”’— As explained in the next verses, as a day of rest 
from labor. “In six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth.’’—This account connects the Sabbath with the crea- 
tion, while the parallel passage, Deut. 5: 15, connects it 
with the servitude in Egypt. The difference between the 
two versions of the Ten Commandments shows that the 
original form was the simple one, Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy,” while the comments and explanations 
on a number of the Commandments were added to develop 
them. “Thou shalt do no murder,’—Better than 
“eal” 

Instruction.—The difference between Protestants and 
Catholics as to the numbering of the Commandments is a 
matter of small account. The words are the same. 

However other nations might worship other gods, it was 
only Jehovah that was God of the Hebrews. It was he that 
brought them from Egypt. 

One’s God is what he loves and serves most. 
make gods of other things than idols. 

While the second commandment does not forbid the 
making of images except for worship as idols, yet it is a 
dangerous thing to put images of saints in churches where 
ignorant people are likely to give them worship instead of 
to God. Simplicity of worship tends to spirituality. 

We know from pature that children do and must suffer 
for the sins of their parents. They are born diseased, in 
poverty, grow up tocrime because of their parents; and 
this cannot be helped. Kat if the children forsake the sins 
of their parents the taint is escaped in three or four gener- 
ations or less. 

While the third commandment primarily forbids only 
false swearing under religious sanctions, yet it alsoimplies 
that no irreverence to God shall be allowed. Our Lord 
shows that these commandments are not to be taken 
narrowly, but to be applied liberally, to be fulfilled, filled 
full, 

















We may 
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The Sabbath is a necessity to man, connected here with 
the creation. The early Christians were inclined to give 
up the ordinance as ceremonial, but they found it necessary 
to keep its spirit by changing the day. 

While rest from labor is all that is commanded, the op- 
portunities the day gives for religious duties and family 
life must not be neglected. 

Honor of parents, a dutiful family life, tends to stability 
and longevity. 

In the commands against murder, adultery and theft, we 
must remember tbat the spirit of them forbids all anger, 
malignity, revenge, impurity, evil thoughts, cheating and 
deception. Jesus Christ fully explains them. We do not 
keep these laws, ualess we keep their spirit. 

Thus it is stealing to neglect to pay a railroad fare, to 
escape proper taxation, to mislead another into paying too 
much for what is bought or for work. It is false witness 
to tell an untruth, to gossip to a neighbor’s injury, even if 
not in acourt of law. 

The spirituality of all these commandments is shown by 
the tenth, which is exceeding broad and hard to obey. 








° . * ° 
Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
BAILEY, C. T., Raleigh, N. C., died June 5th, aged 59. 
CLAUSEN, C. E., Peekskill, accepts call to Brockport, N. Y. 
COPE, Henry F., Rochester, N. Y., resigns. 
CORR, T. R., Laurel, Va., resigns. 
CROUCH, J. A. M., Rochester Theol. Sem., accepts call to St. 
Louis, Mo. 
EDWARDS, J. HARTWELL, Fayetteville, N. C., resigns. 
FLEMING, A. J., Louisville, Neb., resigns. 
FREEMAN, N. L., Bay City, Mich., resigns. 
FUNK, J. N., Tecumseh, accepts call to Giering, Neb. 
GOODWIN, E. C., Chester, N. H., accepts call to St. Louis, Mich. 
HENN, Jacos, Kochester Theol. Sem., accepts call to Benning- 
ton, N. 
HAYES, 8. B., Albion, Neb., resigns. 
IREY, A. J., Wheeling, W. Va., resigns. 
KING, R. W., Greenfield, O., resigns. 
McCLOUSER, G. B., Brownsville, accepts call to Manatowna, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
MORRISON, WIL.1AM, Harlan, Ia., resigns. 
ODELL, D. P., Omaha, Neb., called to Lansing, Mich. 
READ, ALBERT, Galion, O., resigns. 
RUSSELL, L. P., Tomah, Wis., resigns. 
SMITH, W. W., Hope, called to Greensburg, Ind. 
SMITH, W. W., Hinton, W. Va., resigns. 
TAYLOR, W. T., Clifton, N. Y., resigns. 
TRIBBLE, H. W., Jackson, Tenn., called to Charlottesville, Va. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

CRAWFORD, OLIveER C., Syracuse, N. Y., resigns. 

DUNLAP, SAMUEL P., Springfield, O., resigns. 

FERRIS, Artnur F., Providence, Penn., resigns. 

FRENCH, Epwarop G., Guildhall, Vt., resigns. 

GIROUX, Lours F., Springfield, Mass., resigns. 

LEWIS, DANIEL M., Cuyahoga Falls, O., resigns. 

McDONALD, A. P., Pullman, Wash., resigns. 

MILES, ArtTuurR, Henry, Ill., resigns. 

MURPHY, Ws. J., Edgewood, R. 1, resigns. 

NELSON, Mary A., Troy, Vt., resigns. 

PusASUEY, Jno. P., Newport, N. H., called to Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

PULLAN, FREDERICK B., San Francisco, Cal., called to Provi- 
dence, 

SCOTFORD, HenryC., Lake Linden, Mich., resigns. 

SNELL, Cuaas. Y., San Diego, Cal., called to Granite Falls, Minn. 

STEED, Jno. A., Minneapolis, Minn., called to Charles 
City, la. 

THOMAS, J. A.. New Haven, Mich., accepts call to Fifield and 
Butternut, Wis. 

TRAUT,G., ALBERT, Muscotah, Kan., resigns. 

WHITHAM, FRANK E., Berlin, Vt., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, JNo. C., Stoneham, called to Malden, Mass. 

YOUGER, Frank A., ord. June 4th, Vt. Vernon, O. 

YOUNG, Arruur G., ord. and inst. June llth, Harvey, N. D. 

LUTHERAN, 

BOYER, M. G., Marklesburg, Penn., resigns. 

GOETZ, L., Newberry, Penn., accepts call to Evansville, Ind. 

HOFFMAN, H. W., Albany, accepts call to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LAWRENCE, H. 8., Wittenberg Sem., accepts call to Vau 
Wert, O. 

LOEFFLER, Gort.iies, Mt. Carroll, Ill, diel June 8th, aged 60. 

—— M., Milwaukee, Wis., accepts call to Buck Valley, 

*enh. 

MOOT, F. W., Stone Arabia, accepts call to Johnstown, N. Y. 

RUTHRAUFYF, J. M., Dixon, Ill, elected President of Carthage 
College. 

SMITH, Gezo , C., New Philadelphia, accepts call to Columbus, O. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


CARSON, A. N., St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to East Orange, 
N. J. 


FULTON, J. M., inst. June 10th, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

MARR, James H., Lewisburg, Penn., died recently, aged 53. 
MoCLENAGHAN, 8. H., Bremen, accepts call to Columbus, O. 
PAGE, E. M., Waveriy, accepts call to Delphos, O. 

PRESTON, T. L., Lexington, Va., died recently. 

PRICE, W. E., inst. June 12th, Kentland, Ind. 

RADCLIFFE, WALLACE, inst. June 18th, Washington, D. C. 
SHEARER, J. T., inst. June 4th, Troy Grove, Ill. 
SUTHERLAND, Joan R., Pittsburg, Penn., called to Joliet, Il), 
WILLIAMSON, C. H., inst. June 12th, Lewiston, III. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BEAUCHAMP, W. M., Baldwinsville, N. Y., resigns. 
CODMAN, R., Jr., Ashmont, accepts call to Roxbury, Mass. 
FALKNER, W. H., Johnstown, accepts call to Philadelphia 
Penn. 
NICHOLAS, A. B., St. Joseph, Mo., resigns. 
RANDALL, H. E., Essex, Conn., resigns. 


SMITH, M. O., Schaghticoke, N. Y., called to Nashotah Theo. 
Sem., Wis. 


WRIGHT, D. C., Aun Arbor, Mich., died recently. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALLEN, W. D., Meth., Cameron, N. Y., called to Ellijoy, Ga. 


DREIBELBIES, Gero. A., Ger. Ref., Payne, accepts call to 
Paulding, O. 


MINER, A. A., Univ., Boston, Mass., died June 4th, aged 81. 

SEEM, SAmvuew 38.,German Ref., ord. June 13th, Phoenixville, 
Penn. 

SMITH, W. F., South. Meth., Winterville, Ga., died June IM4th, 
aged 80. 


WALKUP, J. W., Meth., Salado, Tex., died June 7th. 


WISE, H. N., Meth., Lafayette, Ind., accepts call to Cong. ch., 
Omaha, Neb. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of ** Booke of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 


umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 


selection of worka for further notice. 


WEALTH AGAINST COMMONWEALTH.* 


Mr. Lioyp has a good subject. His aim is at first dis- 
guised by asweeping indictment of great aggregations 
of capital, but after a few blasts against combinations 
and trusts in general and some arraignments of the pro- 
ducers of coal and sugar and whisky in particular, he 
settles down to a systematic campaign against the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. By reason of its history, its methods, 
its achievements and its power, this concern above all 
others deserves attention. Under Mr. Lloyd’s spirited 
treatment its history seems as full of dramatic episodes 
as the revolt of the Netherlands, its methods appear as 
mysterious and nefarious as those of the Inquisition, its 
achievements swell to the magnitude of great military 
conquests, and its power surpasses that of all earthly 
potentates. 

It is easy to yield to the torrent of invective in which— 
rari nantes in gurgite vasto—authentic facts and trust- 
worthy statements are immersed, and to join Mr. Lloyd in 
his unsparing denunciation of the great oil trust. But we 
incline to the opinion tbat he is in danger of falling into the 
error of Milton, who inconsiderately aroused the sym- 
pathy of his hearers for Satan ; altho it is true Satan was 
cast down, while the horn of the Standard Company has 
been exalted. But it is impossible to keep our indigna- 
tion at the proceedings of this body altogether free from 
admiration of the consummate ability which it has dis- 
played in overcoming competition and in perfecting the 
arts of transporting, refining and distributing petroleum. 
Mr. Lloyd is by no means unsuccessful in exciting our 
sympathy for those competitors who have vainly fought 
for their independence against this powerful monopoly ; 
but it is idle for him to attribute to these competitors the 
virtue of exalted patriotism. They engaged in the oil 
business for the purpose of making money ; and we can- 
not believe that they would have hesitated to beat the 
Standard Company at its own game had they been able 
todo so, We may condemn the ruthless ambition of 
Napoleon ; but the borde of petty princes whom he de- 
prived of their possessions were no more virtuous than 
he, and the world was really better off without them. 
{t is nota popular doctrine to maintain that the conduct 
of large business affairs is essentially a military art, but 
its truth is undeniable. So long as there are thieves in 
the world, bolts and bars will be needed ; and so long as 
there is dishonesty in the human heart there will be un- 
fair competition. It is one thing to deplore this competi- 
tion ; but it is quite another to attribute all wickedness to 
those who succeed in it, and all virtue to those who fail. 

So far as the regulation of competition by Government 
is concerned, it appears to us to depend upon the state of 
commercial morality. We need to inquire, not whether 
or no business men express disapproval of the measures 
resorted to by the great capitalists, but whether the ordi- 
nary nan would or would not resort to such measures 
himself if he had the opportunity. If the average busi- 
ness man would, if he could, do what the great corpora- 
tions do, it encourages hypocrisy to enact laws against 
such practices. The law cannot rise above its source. It 
can successfully proscribe what is really condemned by 
the common morality, but it can do no more; and if it 
attempts more, its efforts tend to produce an even worse 
state of morals than existed before. 

This conclusion requires some modification if we 
consider the interest of the general public. If the 
consumers of oil had seriously suffered from the 
monopoly of the Standard Company, it might 
be both politic and practicable to enact laws 
which should reduce the evil, even if every man 
engaged in the oil trade were guilty of extortion in his 
heart. But the wonderful cheapening of oil under the 
present dynasty of refiners renders it idle to attempt this. 
It may be possible to demonstrate, as Professor Jenks 
claims to have done, that oil would have been even 
cheaper than it is bad the Standard Oil Company kept 
out of the business; but the weak points in snch an ar- 
gument are many. Upon the whole, we are inclined to 
the opinion that the consumers of oil have at present no 
serious grievance against the Standard Company, and 
that its competitors have deserved no profound sympa- 
thy. There was probably never collected a more reckless 
and worthless set of gamblers than those who “ struck 
oil” in Pennsylvania; and if their winnings were 
** scooped in” by the smartest of the lot, the public may 
comfort itself with the reflection that these winnings 
would otherwise have been largely dissipated in riotous 
living. 

Mr. Lloyd would doubtless contend that the Standard 
Company has gone beyond the limits of ordinary com- 
mercial morality, wide as these are; and we incline to 
think that he is right. But we are not led to entertain 
this view by Mr. Lloyd’s evidence. His animus is alto- 
gether too violent to permit us to trust his judgment, 
Apparently he supposes that he makes out a conclusive 
case by quoting the testimony of witnesses examined be- 
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fore legislative committees. But we cannot tell whether 
these witnesses were cross-examined or not, or, if they 
were, what the cross-examinations showed ; nor do we 
know what testimony was given by witnesses for the 
other side. 

So biased is Mr. Lloyd that he includes legislatures, 
judges, juries, and the law itself, in his campaign of as- 
persion. It may be possible to make an effective indict- 
ment in this way, and we do not deny that Wealth 
against Commonwealth is athrilling narrative of injust- 
ice and avarice ; but those who require sound arguments 
for their conclusions will find it mainly sound and fury, 
signifying nothing. As is to be expected, the remedy 
proposed by their author for the abuses of the Standard 
Oil Company, and all similar evils, is some form of 
socialism, and that, too, in face of the fact that under 
the operation of the Interstate Commerce Law,the worst 
abuses of the Standard Oil, those originally complained 
of and those which still haunt the memory of its crit- 
ics, have been seriously modified if not wholly abated. 


ie 
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RECENT BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 





THE Synoptic problem is rapidly coming into the fore- 
frontin the biblical discussions of the day, even in the Eng- 
lish theological world, and now attracts almost as much 
attention as does the Pentateuchal question, which for 
fully a decade practically monopolized public attention in 
this direction, althoin a limited circle of specialists the 
New Testament, especially after the rout of the Tiibingen 
school, continued to call out the closest critical investiga- 
tions. In nota few particulars the Synoptic problem is even 
more fascinating than the Pentateuchal, notably in this, 
that even the adoption of the current advanced views on 
the literary origin of and connection between the first three 
gospels does not necessitate such radical reconstruction of 
the religious development in the New Testament as the 
Wellhausen-Kuenen program does in regard to the Old. 
For New Testament isagoyics, theology and the character 
and development of the primitive Church, the Synoptic 
problem has not the fundamental bearings that the Penta- 
teuchal has in the Old Testament. 

No late work in this department has evinced the inde- 
pendence of research shown bythat of Pastor Alfred Resch, 
entitled Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zu den Evan- 
gelien. I Heft. Textkritische und quellenkritische Grund- 
legungen. (Leipzig: Hinrich. 1893. Pp. vii, 160. 5 marks ) 
It constituted the first part of the tenth volume of the 
“Texts and Investigations on the History of Primitive 
Christian Literature,” edited by von Gebhardt and Har- 
pack. The author is by no means a novice in this line. 
His Agrapha, issued about two years ago, and containing 
the more or less authenticated Sayings of Christ which have 
not been preserved in the Canonical Gospels, but are found 
scattered in other contemporaneous and later writitgs, 
wasa pathfinder in this special department of research. 
To all intents and purposes the same is true of the present 
volume, which at least offers an abundance of rich and large- 
ly new material for the study of the Synoptic problem, even 
if the specia] solution here offered, as a whole or in its de- 
tails, may find general acceptance. The author seeks 
first to detine accurately the idea of New Testament canons , 
the absence of such a definition, in his conviction, having 
caused confusion and other dire results in the controversy 
on the date of the canon formation carried on by the re- 
spective heads of the critical and conservative New Testa- 
ment school in Germany several years ago—namely, Har- 
nack and Zahn. Then follows a closer investigation of the 
oldest portions of the Gospel canon, which is placed in the 
first balf of the second century. From this it is apparent 
that Resch, like the majority of New Testament critics of 
the day, does not accept the Apostolic origin of the three 
first gospels, but regards them as evolved from the tradi- 
tions of the early Church in regard to the doings and say- 
ings of the Lord. He, too (to use the words of Professor 
Shedd), believes, not in the Apostolic but in the ecclesias- 
tical origin of the Synoptic Gospels. Toa large extent, at 
least, the consequence of this position is a theory like that 
of the Pentateuch. It makes the gospels not the earliest 
portion of the canon, nor their contents causative factors 
in the development of earliest Christianity, but regards 
them largely as the outcome and result of this develop- 
ment. The workings of the naturalizing ideals, so potent 
in the reconstruction of Old Testament history aud reli- 
gion, are recognized here too. 

Resch continues his discussions by distinguishing sharp - 
ly between canonical and extra-canonical texts, on which 
subject he agrees largely with the late Lagarde. He re- 
gards those texts as canonical which are found in our 
Greek codices, with the exception of Codex Bezwx, which 
agree in all essentials, because they are based on the text 
recension current at the beginning of the fourth century. 
Extra-canonical texts are those which differ materially 
from this Catholic text- recension, in so far as they date from 
the time before the period of canon formation had closed, 
and the Catholic text recension had not yet been settled. 
Naturally the question as to the sources of these extra- 
canonical texts excites the greatest interest. These are 
the following: the Greek Codex Bez, the old Italian gos- 
pel versions, the old Oriental, and especially the old Syr- 
iac Gospel translations, the Diatessaron of Tatian, the 
gospel citations in the oldest patristic literature, the New 
Testament Apocrypha and Pseudepigraphi, and the oldest 
church liturgies. Then follows a discussion of the prin- 
ciples of criticism to be applied to the data taken from 
these sources, and a special examination of the interesting 
question as to the language of the pre-canonical Gospel, 
which Resch, with critics in general, presuppose as a basis 
of the three written gospels as we have them now. On 
this subject he agrees, to a certain extent, with the ‘‘ Ara- 
maic Gospel” theory of Professor Marschall, in The Ev 
positor, altho he reaches his results by different processes. 
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The objections urged with so much reason against Mar- 
schall’s methods hold good also against those of Resch. 

Many of the results of Resch’s studies are very positive. 
Among these distinctly positive positions is to be noticed 
especially the demonstration of the fact that the Apostle 
Paul, as well as the great majority of New Testament 
writers, made use of the pre canonical Gospel collection of 
the Lord’s sayings, thus making the entire New Testament 
proclamation to be based on essentially one and the same 
body of evangelical traditions. In this respect Resch stands 
in bold contrast to the tendencies of much that goes by the 
name of New Testament criticism in our day. Incidentally 
it can be added that the author is also an enthusiastic de- 
fender of the Johannean authorship of the fourth Gospel, 
altho this question bas no immediate bearing on this phase 
of the Synoptic problem. Resch’s work is, however, repre- 
sentative in this significant feature, that it shows how a 
conservative spirit of evangelical scholarship is not incon- 
sistent with the most rigid critical investigation of the 
biblical books, In fact, it is only the positive scholar that 
can do justice to these records. 

A work in the Old Testament department closely allied 
‘u spirit and method to the preceding is that of Kittel, 
Geschichte der Hebrier, 2 Theil, Quellenkunde und Gesch- 
ichte der Zeit bis zum babylonischem Evil. (Gotha: 
Perthes, xiii, 344. Price, 7 marks) This, too, is a book for 
original and independent study, a collection of data from 
original and first sources, discussed by a critico-conserva- 
tive scholar of established reputation. It is one of the 
series called the ‘ Handbitcher der alten Geschichte,” to 
which Tiele’s “ Assyrisch-babylonische Geschichte,” aud 
Wiedemann’s ‘' Aegyptische Geschichte” belong. It is 
thus not primarily a theological work, but aims at an 
authoritative presentation of the sources and history of 
Israel as one of the leading peoples of ancient history. 
Naturally, it cannot and does not differ as far as contents 
is concerned from the more theological presentations of 
the problem, as we have it in a most positive shape io 
Kohler’s ‘‘ Lehrbuch der biblischen Geschichte Alten Tes- 
taments,” and in a radical naturalistic presentation in the 
extensive volumes of Stade-Holtzmann’s *f Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel.” As far as spirit and tendency is concerned 
Kittel takes a golden middle way between these two oppo- 
sites, altho the work is not written with any purpose of 
being the rival of either, neither of which seems to enjoy the 
popularity which at first thought they seem to merit. In 
many respects Kittel’s conclusions are strongly positive, 
especially in acceptIng authentic records for Israel’s history 
at a date much earlier than is usually conceded by the 
critics. In fact, in not a few cases he is as conservative in 
this particular asis Kéoig in his * Minleitung im Alte Tes- 
tament,” probably the most positive scholarly work on a 
large scale on this subject since the days of Keil. At bottom 
Kittel is even more conservative on a number of leading 
literary problems of the Old Testament thaneven Driver is 
in his “ Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment.’ That he forms a sharp contrast to the advanced 
views in Cornill’s volume goes without saying. It is 
especially pleasant to read Kittel’s (p. $24) claim that the 
book of Deuteronomy was really found in the temple by 
the High Priest Hilkia, and that the finding was not a pre- 
tense or a fraud. 

It is singular how works are multiplying in the depart- 
ments of Old and New Testament introduction. Scarcely 
a decade ago nobody seemed to venture to write an Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament. Now, as is seen from the 
books mentioned, we have practically a half-dozen. The 
latest on the list is that of Dr. H. Holzinger, of Pibingen, 
entitled Hinleituny in den Hexateuch. (Freiburg: 
i. B., Mohr. 1893, Pp. xvi, 511. Price, 15 marks.) This is 
the first volume of a proposed Introduction on a large 
scale, and contains a large wealth of material for the study 
of this which is still the fundamental problem of the Old 
Testament, and for that of the criticism of the entire Scrip- 
tures. It is, like the preceding volumes of Resch and 
Kittel, a book of *‘ sources,” and as such a valuable addi- 
tion to the student’s working material, no matter whether 
the student can accept the results or not. ‘These are large- 
ly the moderately advanced views, which can be expected 
from a representative of the Tiibingen school in our day 
and generation, 

Less of a literary character, but dealing with the reli- 
gious development found in this literature, is the new vol- 
ume of Smend, the successor of Lagarde, in Géttingen, en- 
titled Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgesch- 
ichte. (Freiburg, i. B., Mohr, 1893. Po. xix, 550, Price, 12 
marks.) To a great extent it is an Old Testament theology, 
but not technically aud in method such as we have in the 
works of Smend’s colleague Schultz, whose new editioa of 
the Alttestamentliche Theologie is probably the best 
published from the reconstructed library basis of the new 
school, Smend, on a inoderately advanced standpoint— 
this to be judged from the German, not the American 
point of view—aims to set forth the history of the religious 
developmentin Israel, presenting the various phases and 
steps of revelation in what he regards as the historical and 
logical sequence of events. Even in Roman Catholic circles 
this spirit has found expres-ion, and Karlen’s Hinleitung 
in die, H. Schrift Alten und Neuen Testaments (Freiburg, 
B. Herder, 1892, pp. iv, 436), has appeared in athird edition, 
considerably improved. It is, of course, strongly conserv- 
ative, but not blindly or ignorantly so, While in England 
the Roman Catholic scholars take decidedly liberal views 
on biblical criticism, and as Catholics from their way of 
subordinating the Scriptures to the Church can do so, the 
German Catholics are strongly conservative. In some 
Catholic seminaries in Germany Keil’s [Introduction is, or 
at any rate, was used asa text-book. Kaulen’s Introduc- 
tion is one of the best of its kind, if not the very best. 
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Letters of Celia Tha.xter. Edited by her Frieuds, A. F. and 
R. L. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, 
$1.50) The portrait of Celia Thaxter, as presented in this 
collection of her letters, has a rare charm, Its features and 
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even itscharacteristic expression are, however, all contained 
in the poem which, so far as we know, was the first she ever 
published, certainly the first to attract attention. Mr. 
Lowell, then the editor of The Atlantic, invented for it 
the title “‘ Land Locked,” and published it forthwith on its 
merits, and without any personal acquaintance with the 
author. Her life was uneventful, and the interest of the 
letters centers in the writer and in ber lonely and romantic 
home on Appledore. She was not born there, but carried 
thither in her fifth year by her father, who in some mood 
of imperious willfulness had determined to isolate bimself 
on this sea-girt rock. Thus the connection began that was 
to identify Celia Laighton with Appledore, and give the 
Isles of Shoals in that connection its highest claim to fame. 
She grew up and lived there, the great feature of the 
islands, infusing her own strong individuality into them 
and absorbing in turn into her own personality their color, 
tone and tonic. The life she led there could be none else 
than unconventional and free. Her own fullness of life 
and moral health made it bright and happy. She grows in 
her letters as she did in reality, only they do not begin with 
her early childhood. They abound in delightful pictures, 
framed all around with the scenery and incident of her 
island home. Always near lay the sea, with its awful po- 
tencies of storm and possibilities, too often realized, of 
tragedy. Once the islands were convulsed with a frightful 
tragedy of crime. The chords of passion and suffering 
resound with all the more tbrilling tones in these lonely 
seagirt islands, where there is no other rivalry of sounds 
to confuse or modify them. Nothing can be finer in its 
way than the allusions In these letters to this island life, 
amid the varying moods of the Atlantic and the throbs of 
the writer’s heart, as it goes out in sympathy to the 
poor sailor wives and widows. Gradually, as we know, Ap- 
pledore became a Mecca of literary fame and resort. ‘This 
brilliant stream pours also into the letters. Their intellec- 
tual interest rises, and the company assembled in them 
becomes 


larger and more distinguished until we 
meet not indeed the whole company of genius 
of letters or of art in them, but the rare spirits. Amid 


them all, however, the writer herself remains the central 
attraction, her simplicity and naturalness unbroken, as 
much a child of nature and lover of nature asever. She 
read her poems to those who wished to hear them, and read 
them well. She called the musicians to her home and lis- 
tened with a rapture of delight while Professor Paine, 
Julius Kichberg or some other master of the divine art in- 
terpreted the great compositions to her. William Hunt was 
a familiar in ber home, and it was there that he came to his 
tragic end. Mrs. Thaxter relates the history in one of 
these letters Her life,as unconsciously portrayed in them, 
is one of rather slow but sure development. She awoke 
rather late, for example, to music, The editors of her let- 
ters say well of her (p. 138): 


* Celia Thaxter’s life was one in which the soul’s development 
may truly be said to have been made evident. The eagerness 
with which she called others to her side, in moments of excep- 
tional experience, was peculiar to herself. She did not need to 
study the Scripture words, that no man liveth to himself and no 
man dieth to himself; her blessings were her neighbors’ bless- 
Ings, and her sorrows became a source of light to others, as well 
as to her own heart.” 


Her religious experience, like herself, was strongly indi- 
vidual. She could not fall in with the others, least of all 
with the Chufches, Theodore Parker took a strong and 
immediate hold on her imagination, and with her pas- 
sion for heroes and the rather uncritical rush of her mind 
onward in its own bed served her well enough for the near- 
est heroic example. It was almost inevitable that a mind 
so absorbed in the passion for nature should sooner or later 
be raptin some spiritualillusion. At onetime she believed 
she had found a revelation in some form of spiritualism ; 
but she awoke from that dream to be captured by theoso- 
phy, as expounded by Mohini. In those expositions she 
believed that she drew near Christ and the heart of Chris- 
tianity, and proclaimed herself, with enthusiasm in that 
sense ; 


“A most humble and devoted follower of Christ, our Christ, for 
all races have their own Christs to save and help thei, one being 
especially sent for us ‘to call sinners to repentance and not the 
rightous * and I understand it all now, and feel as if all my life I 
had been looking through a window black with smoke; suddenly 
it is cleared, and I see a dazzling prospect, a glorious hope.” 


Her expositions of the new Orientalized faith in those let- 
ters is rhapsodic encugh, How near it approaches Buddhism 
we will not attempt to say. How far away from Chris- 
tianity it lay will be seen when we note that she identified 
the Christian peace with the Buddhistic Karma, and seems 
to believe that the re-birth taught by Christ was the same 
as the Buddhistic re-births. At all events, the new idea took 
firm hold of her mind, and gave her such a consciousness 
of the divine presence that henceforth, through her letters 
tothe end she appears, as was said of Spinoza, a ‘‘ God- 
intoxicated ” woman. 


The Life of Daniel Defoe. By Thomas Wright. (A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co., New York $3.75.) Thereare many things 
to make interesting a well-written life of Daniel Defoe. 
His was a strong, if somewhat turbulent personality ; and 
could his own story be fully known it would undoubtedly 
be as entertaining 9s that of any of the subjects of bis own 
inimitable pen. The present biographer of Defoe has been 
fortunate in finding much hitherto unknown material ; he 
has been painstakiny in his efforts to ascertain the truth, 
and he isan honest admirer of his hero without being too 
enthusiastic. Mr. Wright’s chief defect as a biographer is 
that he entirely lacks the very faculty which is his hero’s 
greatest charm, The personages of Defoe’s fictions are 
strong and living; once known tbey always exist as truly 
to the mental sight as do any distiuctly historical charac- 
ters. But in the pages of his present biographer Defoe 
himself would only be a lay figure except for his portraits, 
which show a vivid, strong and handsome, if somewhat ag- 
gressive looking face, and for afew of his own letters, 
with some extracts from his numerous works, Mr. 
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Wright thinks that he has proved that, in “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” Defoe really wrote not so much a romance founded 
upon the adventures of Alexander Selkirk, as an allegory 
of his own life. It is barely possible that in his “Serious 
Reflections” Defoe was referring to himself when he wrote 
that he “‘ had heard of a man, that, upon some extraordi- 
nary disgust which he took at the unsuitable conversation 
of some of his nearest relatives, whose society he could not 
avoid, suddeuly resolved never to speak to any man,” and 
‘kept his resolution for nearly twenty-nine years, in spite 
of the entreaties of children and friends”; but there is no 
more apparent reason for this supposition than for apply- 
ing to their author’s own person any one of a thousand 
other instances quoted by him in his various argumentary 
writings. And to find confirmation in a comparison of the 
dates of Robinson Crusoe’s career with those of Defoe’s 
life, seems fanciful enough to please Ignatius Donnelly. 
“Crusoe,” says Mr. Wright,“ was born the thirtieth 
September, 1632; adding twenty seven years, makes Defoe 
to be born the thirtieth of September, 1659, and, as we said, 
it is next to certain, now, tbat Defoe was born 
late in 1659; Crusoe (aged eighteen years and 
eleven months) left Hull first of September, 1651; adding 
twenty-seven years, makes Defoe to have left Newington 
first of September, 1678.”” There are several pages of these 
alleged ‘‘ proofs”’ that Crusoe’s twenty eight years and odd 
upon his desert island were but an allegory of Defoe’s 
nearly twenty-nine years of obstinate, ill-tempered silence, 
a thing itself resting on so slight a foundation. Had Mr. 
Wright given us only the known facts about Defoe and his 
writings his book would not have been more than half its 
present length, but it would have been vastly more reada- 
ble. A condensed and well-written life of the ardent jour- 
nalist, the voluminous and acrid pamphleteer, the warm- 
hearted, hot-headed man of genius, the indefatigable toiler, 
and the master of romantic realism in fiction, would be one 
of the most welcomeof books. <A point of singular interest 
is that the author of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’”’ *‘ Moll Flan- 
ders,” ‘The Journal of the Plague,” and many other nota- 
ble works of fiction, should have made his first essays in 
this line after he was sixty years of age; a proof of the 
fruitful vitality of his mind at an age when men are no 
longer supposed to venture successfully into untried paths, 
But the whole trend of bis previous life, so practical, stormy 
and varied, had wonderfully well fitted him for his 
newrdle. Itis true that the successful novelist must have 
been born with the faculties for seeing and narratigg ; but 
his material is human nature, and that cannot be learned 
without « long and sometimes hard experience of the 
world. Many of Defoe’s fictions relate to criminals ; but 
he is not, on that account, to be charged with loving them 
or their wicked ways. His long imprisonment in Newgate 
(for writing a political pamphlet disagreeable to the party 
in power) had thrown him in contact with many lawbreak- 
ers, and he intended to make their careers serve as lessons 
to others. In these days, when books of gelatin-coated 
vice pass through many editions, the pages of plain-speak - 
ing Defoe are styled coarse ; but in his own time bis purity 
of aim was not impeached, even tho he had numerous ene- 
mies ready enough to pounce upon, and make capital out 
of any flaws they could pick in either his life or works. 


Meteorology ; Weather, and Methods of Forecasting. A 
Description of Meteorological Instruments and River 
Flood Predictions in the United States. By Thomas 
Russell, United States Assistant Engineer. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $4.00.) We take it that this handbook is 
intended for popular use, and with that end in view has 
been prepared so well that we are able to see very little to 
suggest in the way of improvement. It presents the sub- 
ject in both its theoretic and experimental aspects, begin- 
ning with a brief summary of the possible influence of the 
sun-spots and moon, and of the theory of weather periodic- 
ity. It then presents in the same sunfmary manner the 
theory of air pressure and currents, and of ocean currents, 
followed with a chapter on instruments for meteorological 
measurement. The following chapters are on “Temperature 
and Pressure,” ‘* Evaporation, Clouds, Rain and Soow,” 
** Winds, Thunderstorms and ‘Tornadoes,’ “Optical Appear- 
ances,’’ ‘‘ Weather Maps,” ‘‘ Weather Predictions,” “Rivers 
and Floods,” and“ River-Stage Predictions.” The tone of 
this manual is cautious, and itsclaims are kept strictly 
within the boundaries of verified knowledge. It presents 
the theoretic basis on which meteorological phenomena rest 
with considerable confidence; but when it comes to working 
out predictive schemes for weather over Jarge areas and 
for more than twenty four hours in advance, the author 
takes the cautious and reserved position of the tcue man of 
science. 


At this season, when the tide of travel into the woods 
und on the lakes and rivers of the Dominion is beginning, 
tourists will welcome the new edition of The Canadian 
Guide Book. By Charles G. D Roberts, late Professor of 
English Literature in King’s College, Windsor, N. 8. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York. #150.) The writer of this 
notice has used this book in prolonged journeys through 
the eastern provinces described in this Guide where it 
proved an invaluable vade mecum, It covers the entire 
Dominion from Vancouver’s Island to Cape Breton, and 
includes the Canadian Rocky Mountains and the track in 
Western Alberta, twenty six miles long and ten wide, 
which is known as ‘** The Rocky Mountain Park of Can- 
ada.” It is illustrated with many landscape sketches and 
lecal maps, besides a large folded map which in four sec- 
tions covers the entire Dominion, This is the fourth an 
nual edition of the Guide As an indication of the au- 
thor’s enterprise it contains a sketch of the new monu- 
ment just erected by the Society of Colonial Wars to 
commemorate the capture of Louisburg in 1745. Mr. Rob- 
erts has not been content with making the Guide a bare 
compendium of facts and directions, but has left on it, 
where the subject permitted him to do so, traces of his 
literary skill and scholarly learning, which make the book 
a pleasing and entertaining companion as well as a use 
ful one. 
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Our Western Archipelago. By Henry 
M. Field. With illustrations. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. #2.00.) The 
most useful part of this new volume of 
travels and personal observations and ex- 
periences, by Dr. Field is, in our judgment, 
that which relates to the mission field aud 
the mission work in Alaska. The chapters 
are all fresh in the sense that they are the 
outcome of the author’s personal observa- 
tions and experiences and reflect in a de- 
lightful way the enjoyment of an intelli- 
gent, generous and enthusiastic traveler 
among the grand natural scenery and in- 
teresting people he fell in with in his way 
from New York to Alaska and back. Dr. 
Field enriches his chapters with sketches of 
the local history and local celebrities of the 
regions he travels through, and presents 
them with so much of genuine interest 
and genial sympathy as to inspire his read- 
ers with much of his own feeling and give 
them their share of his pleasure. Naturally 
he tells the story of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad well. Aside fron this the story is 
that of the ordinary intelligent and enthusi- 
astic traveler until he reaches Alaska itself. 
With the natural scenery of this far-away 
portion of the national domain he was en- 
chanted, and declares that he should never 
tire of it,and would like to return to it 
every year. His descriptions are vivid. 
What he says of the country as a mission 
field and of the mission work done among 
the natives has more serious importance 
and value. His tributes to Sheldon Jack- 
son and his work are well earned. 
The story of William Duncan and the 
community he founded at Metlakahtla 
shows what can be donein such arctic re- 
gions and among such cannibal tribes. Dr. 
Field’s account of the success of the experi- 
ment for the domestication of the Siberian 
reindeer in Alaska isencouraging. His bis- 
tory is not without its tragic aspects as, 
for example, his extraordinary account of a 
revenue cutter sailing in at the lower end 
of St. Lawrence Island to revist a settle- 
ment there and finding its six hundred in- 
habitants frozen stiff and stark in death, a 
catastrophe supposed to be due to rum 
smuggled in by some illegal craft on the 
shore. Dr. Field gives the history in full 
detail and has, uo doubt, the evidence in his 
possession. The book is pleasant reading 
of course; all of Dr. Field’s books are. Dr. 
Field’s niece, Miss Dwight, proves a pleas- 
ant compagnon du voyage, and as such 
lights up the page with an occasional touch 
of humor or romance, Perhaps her pres- 
ence accounts for the rather unusual vein 
of sentiment which crops out here and 
there in the book, 


Latin Poetry. By R. Y. Tyrrell, Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of 
Dublin. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.) The Johns Hopkins University has 
done much for American scholarship; it 
has done a great work on its Percy Turn- 
bull Foundation, as the three books, ‘‘ The 
Nature and Elements of Poetry,’ by Mr. 
Stedman; “The Growth and Influence of 
Classical Greek Poetry,’’ by Prof. R. C. 
Jebb, and the volume now under review so 
strongly testify. It isa mark of noble dis- 
tinction, set deep in the University’s bisto- 
ry, that such books as these are made up of 
lectures heard by its students. The present 
volume is not less valuable than its prede- 
cessors, and we account it high praise—the 
highest, indeed—to say so. Mr. Tyrrell had 
his subject safely at command; and his 
treatment of it shows how easy it is to be 
clear and calm and strong when one is a 
master. Here the style suits itself to what 
it clothes ; itis like a glove to a patrician 
hand; but there is no straining after phrases, 
no effort to find new words, nor to make 
old words put on fanciful expression. 
The student and lover of Latin poetry will 
enjoy every page of the book, even tho he 
find it necessary, as we have, to give very 
closely qualhfied assent to many of Mr. 
Tyrrell’s opinions. For example, wedo not 
accept in full what is here said about the 
insincerity of Horace; but our author has 
the gift of disarming one in advance. To 
read is to respect, when the courage of con- 
viction joins itself with perfect courtesy of 
expression, and one forgets to feel polemi- 
cal, We have not the space to enter into a 
discussion of the criticism, literary, ‘bio- 
graphical and historical, contained in the 
book. It is broad, comprehensive, enlight- 
ened and enlightenivg; uot dry as dust, 
yet scholarly. Not the slim trail of the 
specialist, but rather the track of a man 
who knows much more than Latin poetry 
can offer to any mind, is impressed upon 
the pages. It is a goot’ book for every 
library, for every student, for every liberal 
reader. r 


Early Bibles of America: Being a De- 
scriptive Account of Bibles Published in 
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the United States, Mexico and Canada. By 
the Rev. Johu Wright, D.D. (Thomas Whit- 
taker, New York. $3.00.) That such a work 
as thisshould have reached its third edition 
in as many years is a proof both of the in- 
terest of the subject and of the interesting 
way in which it has been treated. In the 
preface to the present edition the author 
says: 

* Since the first edition of this book appeared 

much valuable material has come into my pos- 
session. Asa result the original chapters have 
been expanded, and sixteen new ones have been 
added.” 
Too often such expansions and additions 
are detrimental to the original work ; but 
such is not the case in the present instance. 
The book is one not only of importance to 
collectors of rare books, but is of special in- 
terest to all who seek to be informed in re- 
gard to the moral and intellectual develop- 
ment of the American people. All that we 
asa people are, and possess, that is good, 
we owe to biblical ideas; and we cannot 
know too much about even the mechanical 
details of the production and distribution 
of the precious book. It is pleasant to note 
that most of the early printers of the Bible 
in this country attempted its publication 
at considerable risk of loss, and but small 
hope of ultimate pecuniary advantage. A 
valuable feature is the list of all the Amer- 
ican editions. The volume is illustrated by 
facsimiles of the title pages of the rarest 
Bibles ; and one is surprised to see how ad- 
mirable are some of these specimens of early 
American printing. 


The Master. By 1. Zangwill. (New York : 
Harper & Brothers.) This is Mr. Zangwill’s 
first novel, and, like all of his other writ- 
ings, it possesses some of the chief elements 
of great art. Its defects are many, a few of 
them are glaring; but upon the whole the 
story is strong, being the history of a life 
humble in origin, beginning in poverty, 
isolation and arid ignorance, and flowing 
on over all the changes and vicissitudes of 
an ambitious career to the end, where we 
see Mr. Zangwill’s theory of what art life is 
strongly embodied. Mr. Zangwill’s style is 
charming, and there is a great deal of cap- 
tivating essay work set into the story-tell- 
ing, like illustrations in letterpress. He is 
weukest at point of general constructive 
grace and coherence; he scatters his mate- 
rials, fails to group things, and so loses 
power. Heisstrongest in the swift sketch- 
ing of a human act, motive, attitude, sig- 
nificance; and here he is strong indeed. 
Some of his pages are like instantaneous 
photographs, with the warmth of life some- 
how held in them; others are obviously 
studied and bookish. Mr, Zangwill will yet 
write a better novel than this. 


The fifth and closing volume is now pub- 
lished of History for Ready References from 
the best Historians, Blographers and Spe- 
clalists. Their own Words in a Complete Sys- 
tem of History for all Uses, extending to al 
Countries and Subjects, and Representing 
for Both Readers and Students the Better 
and Newer Literature of History in the 
English Language. By J. N. Larned, with 
numerous historical maps from studies and 
drawings by Alan C. Reiley. The present 
volume completes the work from Tunnage 
to Zyp, with a very considerable Supple 
meut of additional matter, notes of recent 
events, chronological tables, historic fami- 
lies, and other matter important for ready 
reference. More than half this volume is 
occupied with selections to illustrate the 
history of the United States. They form an 
interesting series of graphic selections, in 
which all our historians contribute some- 
thing to the general result. The volume is 
solidly manufactured, and makes a noble 
royal octavo. (C. A. Nichols Company, 
Springfield, Mass. $5.00.) 


Base “ Coin”? Exposed, by Silas Honest 
Money (E. A. Weeks & Co., Chicago, 25 
cents), shows that ‘‘Coin” started a game 
which twocan play at and which can be 
played against himself with terrible effect. 
On the whole, ‘‘ Silas Honest Money’s ”’ pic- 
tures are the more telling of the two and can- 
not fail to set people a-thinking. Such acar- 
toon as the double-headed portrait of Gov- 
ernor Altgeld, the politician facing one 
way and Governor Altgeld, the landlord, 
faciug the other, with his leases made paya- 
ble in United States gold, is a shot that 
rings the bell in the center. There is a deal 
of sense in the cartoon, ‘‘ While the doctors 
differ the darkey dies,” with its implica- 
tion that time, reflection and experience 
will bring people to their senses. There is 
no less good food for reflection in the car- 
toon, ‘‘ Destroying the house to find a free- 
silver dollar.” 


Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign. 
With Comments. By Herbert H. Sargent, 
1st Lieut. 2d Cavalry, U.S.A. (A. C. Mc- 


Clurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50.) This modest 
volume, from a promising young American 
officer, has given us much satisfaction. It 
throws new light on Napoleon’s first cam- 
paign in Italy, which must be regarded, all 
things considered, as the most wonderful 
campaign of which we have any definite in- 
formation. Lieutenant Sargent describes 
first the situation on both sides, giving, of 
course, only the points which have military 
significance. He then describes Napoleon’s 
movement and what happened, and at last 
he completes his work by a few brief com- 
ments on the wholesituation and what came 
of it. This is a simple but effective method, 
and proves very satisfactory in Lieu- 
tenant Sargent’s hand, who writes simply 
with military directness and in non-technic- 
al language. The book contains good maps 
and enough of them. 


The Romance of the Sword. By George 
Duval. Translated by Mary J. Safford. 
(New York: The Merriam Comp.ny. $1.50.) 
A reader in quest of a good old-fashtoned 
historical romance will find it here. I[tisa 
story of Napoleon the First’s splendid pe- 
riod when France became for a short time 
mistress of the world. We are glad toturn 
away from the novels that dissect illicit 
love to the tales of stirring scenes and 
thrilling incidents. There is, to be sure, a 
dash of the melodramatic on almost every 
page, in the style of the elder Dumas; but 
we don’t mind; we rather like it for a 
change. We can read it without feeling the 
need of voluntarily going into quarantine 
afterward for decency’s sake. 


A Modern Pagan. By Constance God- 
dard Du Bois. (New York: The Merriam 
Co. $150.) Certainly this is a well-written 
novel; it is art; scarcely any page falls 
short of excellent literary craftsmanship ; 
and if we judge the book by the author’s 
aim and the mere artistic result, there can 
be nothing but praise said of it. But why 
do women nowadays write so persistently 
of married people who are in love with un- 
married people? Love is the largest fact 
of life, especially of woman’s life; but has 
illegal love actually got the upper hand of 
good, old-fashioned honest love? We do 
not like to think it has,even among women 
novelists ; they only imagine that it has. 


The Argument for Christianity. By 
George C. Lorimer, D D., Minister at Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. (American Baptist 
Publication Society. $2.00.) Thisis a book 
for the people, executed in a serious, 
thoughtful, robust way, with considerable 
power of style, but with more attention to 
the kind of plain, straightforward common 
sense that will carry the people with it. 
The author has the courage of his opinions 
and does not commit the enormous mistake 
of attempting to win his victory by soften- 
ing bis tone, lowering his standard, or in 
any way cutting down the supernatural 
element in the faith he has undertaken to 
defend. We are surprised to catch an 
American, and a Baptist at that, speaking 
of an English bishop as ‘‘ his Grace’”’ (p. 183). 


The Princess Aline. By Richard Harding 
Davis. (New York: Harper & Brothers, $1.25.) 
It is seldom we find so enjoyable a piece of 
fiction as this clean, bright and piquant 
story by Richard Harding Davis. In the 
first place, Mr. Davis had a story to tell, a 
story without a burden of didactic preten- 
sions to weight it down, and he went to 
work telling it for the love of the thing, 
Here is style marked with distinction, and of 
a sort that makes the reader forget styleand 
fall right in with the author’s mood. Not 
a page of padding, not a paragraph of essay 
stuff for filling in to mar the effect of flu 
ency and naturalness. And yet this is a 
century’s-end bit of work, iu one sense, and 
its bid is for the moment’s attention. We 
have read it with delight, and we pass it on 
for others to enjoy. 


The Idiot. By John Kendrick Bangs. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. 81.00.) 
We can venture to say that Mr. Bangs has 
a pretty clear understanding of the pathol- 
ogy of that idiocy with which his present 
story has to do. Certainly the idiot por- 
trayed in these pages may besafely taken as 
a‘ type specimen,” almost perfectly pre- 
served. Heis a funny idiot, whose doings 
and sayings tickle the ‘fool bone’’ of the 
idle reader, and set him to chuckling with- 
out much cause. It is a good book for a 
cool spot of a hot day. The illustrations 
are excellent, serving asa sort of punches 
in the ribs to hasten one’s hilarity, when the 
jokes are good but not drastic. We com- 
mend The Idiot to melancholy folk. 


Among the best recent literature to be 
read on the economic and industrial con- 
fusion in which we are plunged, we note a 
little republication by the Bibliotheca 
Sacra Publication Co. (Oberlin, O. 35 
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cents), The American Republic and the 
Debs Revolution. By Z. Swift Holbrook, 
M.A., of Chicago, with an introduction by 
G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D. Mr.Hol- 
brook’s discussion moves on the assump- 
tion that nothing can succeed in the world 
except on the basis of noble character ; and 
as to Professor Wright’s Introduction, it 
would be hard to name another six or eight 
pages which come so near to presenting the 
whole subject of political and social econo- 
my in 4 ntitshell. 


Heart of the World. By H. Rider Hag- 
gard. (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.25) When the love of romance shall 
die in the human heart we may bid farewell 
to all that is, best in fiction. Mr. Haggard 
doubtless pushes the unusual a little too 
far into the improbable, and even forces the 
improbable into the impossible. Counting 
this against him, he still shows a large bal- 
ance on the right side of the ledger. In 
this story we have the same reckless dash 
of imagination and the same gorgeous pro- 
fusion of barbaric scenes and startling ad- 
ventures which have always characterized 
Mr. Haggard’s works. It is a Mexican ro- 
mance, written with the full intent and 
purpose to suit the American market, 


Philip Macgregor. By William Wilber- 
force Newton, (Hartford, Conn.! The Stu- 
dent Publishing Co. $1.50.) The reader 
who opens this novel must be prepared for 
a story having a large burden of didactic 
purpose. If this is not objectionable the 
book will be pretty sure to please and in- 
struct. It is astory which gives the “ his- 
tory of the development of a soul over the 
storms of a violated conscience into the 
quiet waters of a life regulated by a divine 
motive.” Dr. Newton writes eloquently 
and his dramatis persone are vividly pres- 
ent. In the end there is the peace of death 
to Philip Macgregor, who finds at last that 
“Itis all right.” 


The Curse of Intellect. 
Colin Clout. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
$1.00.) We have found this little book quite 
entertaining. It is somethipg new, if not 
very original, and it treat, a preposterous 
plot with marvelous sang-froid and not a 
little cleverness. [tis the story of a Man 
and a Monkey. The man is an excellent 
moukey and the monkey is a right interest- 
ing man. Each has his story to tell and tells 
it without reserve. The man is of the 
opinion that this world is wholly and irre 
deemably rotten, and he proves it by the 
monkey who has been endowed with full 
humanity only to regret the old sweet days 
of monkeyhood, 


By Machiavelli 


Suppressed Chapters, and Other Bookish- 
ness, by Robert Bridges (New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, #1.25), is delightful reading 
iu homeopathic doses. We like every page 
of the little book ; but best of all some of 
the clever scraps of criticism. Mr. Bridges 
is light, bright, piquant,- pleasing, even 
when altogether wrong. His wine is not 
ripe, but it does sparkle. Ina two-page re- 
view of Miss Wilkins’s ‘t Pembroke,” he 
says the whole truth in the plainest way ; 
but we cannot admire his specimen tidbit 
from Hardy’s ‘* Tess.” A gaping mouth, 
even a beautiful woman’s is disgusting. 


The Grasshoppers. By Mrs. 
Dean (Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick). (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.00.) In 
this story, which is a genuinely interesting 
one, we have the experiences of two sisters 
reared in England by a German mother 
and afterward taken to Hamburg, where 
they havea hard struggle in suiting them- 
selves to domestic and social exigencies. 
The glimpses of German home life are very 
charming, and the story iscleverly written 
throughout. We commend it as thoroughly 
rcadable and inevery way above the average 
level of light novels. 


Andrew 


The One too Many. By E. Lynn Linton. 
(Chicago: F. Tennyson Neely. 50 cents.) 
This story is dedicated to the ‘‘ sweet girls 
still left among us who have no part in the 
new revolt, but are content to be dutiful, 
innocent and sheltered.”” One of the things 
which such girls should be most carefally 
sheltered from, in our opinion, is the read- 
ing of fiction like The One too Many. Here 
we have a novel brimful to running over 
with a life far away from which every good 
person would hold young girls. Why shall 
these girls associate in a book with people 
upon whom they would not care to look iu 
actual life? This story is not food for babes. 

Songs of the Sea and Lays of the Land. 
By Charles Godfrey Leland. (New York 
Macmillan & Co. $209.) Wehave always 
stanchly liked Mr. Leland’s writings, no 
matter how often he has changed his liter- 
ary coat or how fantastical have been his 
skippings from one extreme to another of 
more or less scholarly activity. We cannot 
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conscientiously say that he is a great poet ; 
but in this handsome volume there are 
many good things, some catchy ballads, 
some musical descriptive pieces, some 
breezy ocean bits and some fragant land- 
songs. It is a book well worth having, well 
worth reading and keeping ; a curious and 
cunningly joined mosaic of lyrical scraps. 


A Girl’s Lifein Virginia before the War. . 


By Letitia M. Burwell. Illustrated by 
William A. McCullough and Jules Turcas. 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 
1.50.) This is a delightfully optimistic 
book, in which the author has given the 
bright side of slavery days in the Old Do- 
minion. There is a fascinating glamour 
playing over the ante-bellum domestic econ- 
omy of the South, well set forth here; and 
doubtless everything in this book is true as 
far as it goes. But every medal has two 
sides, and no amount of truth told about 
the bright side of slavery can gild the dark 
side so as to pass it for gold. 


The Arthurian Epic. By S. Humphreys 
Gurteen, M.A, LL.B. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.00.) This is a ‘‘com- 
parative study of the Cambrian, Breton and 
Anglo-Norman versions” of the Arthurian 
story and Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King,” 
by a graduate of the University of Cam- 
bridge. Insome respectsit is a most excel- 
lent piece of work, and we have found it 
valuable, especially in the boldness, sincer- 
ity and suggestiveness of its criticism. 
The student of old English literature may 
take it with confidence as a help, if not asa 
guide, in the comparative analysis of the 
various Arthurian remances. 


The New Moon. By C. E. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00.) It 
is rarely that one reads a more vigorously 
written story than The New Moon; but it 
is unwholesome, if not positively base, in 
its sentimentality. Here again we have 
the threadbare plot of a loveless marriage 
and a fervid, yet “pure passion”? between 
a young girl and the unfortunate husband, 
all ending intragedy. It will delight those 
who have faith in the adage: “A hair of 
the dog is good for the bite.’”’ Let the bit- 
ten ones read. 


Raimond. 


A Madouna of the Alps. Translated 
from the German of B. Schultze-Smidt by 


Nathan Haskell Dole. (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co, $125.) Mr. Dole has made 


an excellent translation, if we may judge 
by its style, of this bright yet doleful little 
story (we do not mean the play upon words), 
and have found pleasure in reading it, not 
for style alone, but for the immediate im- 
pression it gives of the T'yrolese Alps. As 
for the story itself it saddens and seems 
hardly worth while. The publishers have 
given it a beautiful dress. 


The Story of Christine Rochefort. 
Helen Choate Prince. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) A notably good novel by a 
granddaughter of Rufus Choate. It is a 
story of labor troubles in a small French 
town. A strikingly well-conceived and 
fairly well-portrayed anarchist is one of the 
chief dramatis persona, and the life of the 
people in a French country town is made 
visible and real in the book, which we pre: 
dict will take its place as one of the pleas- 
unt successes of the season. 


By 


Colonel Norton. By Florence Montgom- 
ery. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50.) The author of this quite readable 
novel dedicates it to her mother. Thestory 
itself, so far as it is didactic, teaches girls 
how to make their refractory mothers 
ashamed of themselves, and at the same 
time it shows how a young woman may 
change the life of a stubborn man and 
soften his character into the bargain. For 
the rest it is rather a commonplace English 
novel. 


A Man Without a Memory, and Other 
Stories. By William Henry Shelton. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 00.) 
These are genuinely good stories ; they are 
well thought out, well written, well com- 
posed. Moreover, there is a delicious flavor, 
so to call it, and a freshuess in them quite 
gratifying. The shorter ones, especially, 
are marked with the stroke of genius, 
touches of lucky accident they seem, which, 
if they do not make the pieces great, cer- 
tainly give them notable value and inter- 
est. 


The Head of a Hundred; Being an Ac- 
count of Certain Passages in the Life of 
Humphrey Hurtoon, Sometime an Officer 
in the Colony of Virginia, Edited by Maud 
Wilcer Goodwin. (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.25.) A quaintly told story of 
early colonial days in Virginia, With a 
very engaging smack of antiquated English 
in its style, and a dash of chivalric pictur- 
esqueness in its characters, the little book 
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holds its reader fast from the first page to 
the end. The publishers have done a good 
part to make it a most beautiful volume. 


At Market Value. By Grant Allen. 
(Chicago: F. Tennyson Neely. 50 cents.) 
If egotism ever was ranker or more ludi- 
crous than this in Mr. Grant Allen’s preface 
to his novel, At Murket Value, we have 
never seen it. Mr. Allen, nevertheless, has 
aright charming style of story-telling, and, 
little as we like his stories, we find that 
everything he writes enforces attention. At 
Market Value is confessedly written to 
cater to popular taste ; rather low taste at 
that. 


Enemies in the Reur: or, The Golden 
Circle Squared. By Francis T. Hoover. 
(Boston: The Arena Publishing Co.) We 
have read this story with decided interest, 
and with due relish of its distinct home 
flavor. In the long future a book like this 
will give a strange impression of what our 
civilization was in 1863-’64, the more strange 
because true. It is a story of Southeastern 
Pennsylvania, in time of the War, and the 
“Knights of the Golden Circle’ bear a 
large part in its action. 


Corona of the Nantahalas. By Louis 
Pendleton. (New York: The Merriam Co. 
75 cents.) A large class of fiction readers 
will find this story quite to their liking. It 
is sheer romance done up in astyle befitting 
its plot. The art is youthful and the color 
exuberant, the incidents preposteransly im- 
probable; but what of it? Young people 
will read and be amused, and in the end 
no harm can befall, for the story is pure, 
and, in its own way, fresh. 


For the Honor of the Flag, by Com- 
mander Charles N. Robinson, R. N., and 
John Leyland (New York, Macmillan & 
Co., $1.50), is a handsome edition of a book 
full of stirring adventures of ‘sea fights 
with the Dutch.’’ Boys who are fond of 
reading about hair-breadta escapes, hand-to- 
hand combats aod all sorts of daring and 
desperate battles on the deep, will glory in 
these pages. The illustrations by Lancelot 
Speed are quite in accord with the text. 


The Time Machine, 
H. S. Wells. (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 7 cents.) This is an ingeniously de- 
vised story with which the author essays 
to depict what the world will be in the far 
future. It is cleverly done, and bas as much 
init to interest one as unmitigated specula 
tion in the form of fiction ever can bave. 
Much of it seems to us a trifle grotesque 
and far-fetched, but even here it does not 
fail to hold attention. 


An Invention. By 


Stortes of Columbia. By Will H. Glass- 
cock. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00.) 
This simple book contains a clear and com- 
prehensive sketch of the largest and most 
influential movements in the history of our 
country, from its discovery down to this 
time. Mr. Glasscock had youfig people in 
mind when he wrote his book, which is a 
good one for supplementary reading in 
common schools 


The Company Doctor, By Henry Edward 
Rood. (New York: The Merriam Com- 
pany.) While we could scarcely call this a 
powerful novel, we clearly recognize in it 
some vigorous lines of American life drawn 
with afree hand against a background of 
truth. The question of unlimited foreign 
immigration has strong light cast upon it, 
and many of the incidents have evidently 
been sketched from real life on the spot. 


Tenting on the Plains, by Elizabeth Cus- 
ter (New York, Harper & Brothers, $1.50), 
is a new edition of Mrs. Custer’s graphic 
and attractive account of life on the West- 
ern plains with General Custer’s command. 
No book would give a more real and imme- 
diate impression ofa picturesque and swift- 
ly passing phase of our frontier life. 


The Three Graces. By The Duchess. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co, 81.25.) 
‘There is nothiug very invigorating in this 
story; but when one is ina half imbecile 
mood such light diet does nature no vio. 
lence. It is soothing, indeed, like cool 
whey in summer. The Duchess knows very 
well how to minister to a feeble intellect. 


The Catholic Schoolbook Co., New York, 
has brought out a new edition of Dion and 
the Sybits. A Classic -Novel. By Miles 
Gerald Keon. It is a story of Rome and 
Jerusalem in the time of Christ, first 1s- 
sued, we believe, in 1871.. 


Into the Highways and Hedges, By F. 
F. Montrésor. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1.00.) This is the authorized Ameri- 
can edition of a powerful English novel 
which has been before the public for some 
time and has attracted very wide attention. 


Fidelis. By Ada Cambridge. (New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.00.) A right good 
story of its kind, told with sprightliness 
and sparkle. The characters act their parts 
effectively, and in the end all is well. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. EDMUND Gossk’s ‘‘ Personal Mem- 
oirs of Stevenson ”’ will appear in the July 
number of The Century. 





...-In the Review of Reviews for June 
‘*Chicago Newspapers and Their Makers” 
are described at length by Willis J. Abbott. 


....The Atlantic Monthly for July con- 
tains the first of a series of historical papers 
by Dr. Jobn Fiske on the Elizabethan Sea- 
kings. 


....[t is said that Mr. Walker, of The Cos- 
mopolitan, bas secured the autobiography 
of Prince Bismarck, with the condition that 
it is not to be published for ten years. 


..-. These, according to Mr. Zangwill in 
The Critic are ‘‘a laughing philosopher’s 
definitions of some cardinal things ”’: 

* Philosophy— All my LI. 
Art—All my eye. 
Religion—All my Ay.” 

....E. F. Benson’s"* The Judgment Book”’ 
affords the following examples of ‘ Eng- 
lish as she isspoke,”’ by cultivated English 
men end women of Today: ‘I’ve been 
painting all morning.” ‘ The tennis ball 
which you told me was not worth while look 
ing for.” *‘ 1 wish you were stopping on long 
er.” ‘I did not know which was me.” 
“That isn’t me at all, This isme.” ‘ Of 
course any one can go mad if they like.” 
“Tt’s not only like me, but it’s me; at 
least if you will stop with me while I work 
it will be all me.” 


....G. P, Putnam’s Sons have in press for 
immediate publication ‘* Cherryfield Hall,” 
by Frederick Henry Balfour (Ross George 
Dering); ‘‘God Forsaken,” a novel by Fred- 
eric Breton; ‘Earth Work Out of Tus- 
cany,” impressions and translations of 
Maurice Hewlet; ‘‘Cause and Effect,” by 
Ellinor Meirion; ‘Master Wilberforce,” 
by ‘* Rita’; ‘Cornered, and Other Stories,” 
by W. Clark Russell; ‘‘ Impressions and 
Memories,”’ by J. Ashcroft Noble; “ Israel 
Among the Nations,” by Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu, translated by Frances Hellman; 
“The Heart of Life,’”? by W. H. Mallock ; 
‘*Elizabeth’s Pretenders,’ by Hamilton 
Aidé ; and “ Sentimental Tales, and a Set of 
Village Tales,” by Hubert Crackenthorpe. 


....The Department of Philosophy and 
Education of Columbia College announces 
the first of a series of contributions on phil- 
osophical, psychological and educational 
subjects. The new contributions will ap- 
pear under the editorial direction of Pro- 
fessors Butler and Cattell and Doctors Hys- 
lop and Farrand. Orders given through 
Macmillan & Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. The following numbers are now 
ready : “Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi; a Study 
in the Origin of German Realism,” by Nor- 
man Wilde, Ph.D.; ‘ Kant’s Inaugural Dis- 
sertation of 1770,” including a translation, 
with an introduction and discussion by W. 
J. Eckoff, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogy in 
the University of Illinois; ‘The Ethical 
System of James Martineau,” by Joseph H. 
Hertz, Ph.D.; and “Friedrich Edouard 
Beneke: the Man and His Philosophy,” by 
Francis Burke Brandt, Ph.D. 

«+ In The Bookman’s “ Sales of Books,” 
the six leading books sold in twenty-six im- 
portant American cities, during the month 
of May, are reported. We find tbat lan 
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Maclaren’s “‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush’ 
heads the list in Baltimore, Boston, Denver, 
Montreal, Rochester, Salt Lake City, St. 
Paul, Toledo and Washington ; it is second 
on the list in Albany, Louisville, and Phila- 
delphia ; third in the down-town section of 
New York, in Chicago and Worcester; and 
fourth in New Haven. A much better class 
of books is bought in the lower than in the 
upper section of New York City. That 
Hobbes’s “‘ The Gods,” etc., should lead in 
their book purchases for the month is a sad 
commentary on the good taste and good 
morals of the richer New York residents. 
Kidd’s ‘‘ Social Evolution” stands second in 
Hartford, fourth in Boston andin Montreal, 
and fifth in Cleveland, Kansas City and Los 
Angeles. Nordau’s ‘‘ Degeneration” is sec- 
ond in Washington, San Francisco and 
Rochester; third in Boston, and fifth in 
Portland, Me. ‘‘Coin’s Financial School”’ 
heads the list in Kansas City, and is well 
read in Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Salt Lake City, while they are still 
reading “ Trilby’’ in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Los Angeles, and Portland, Ore, 


a 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


European and American Cuisine. By Gesine 
Lemcke. 8¢x6!4, pp. vi, 609. New York: D. 
I iain nd b cerrannndgtedsdansers<ass . g 

The Canadian Guide-Book. A Guide to East- 
ern Canada and Newfoundland, including 
full descriptions of Routes, Cities, Points of 
Interest, Summer Resorts, Information for 
Sportsmen, etc. By Charles G. D. toberts, 
And Western Canada to Vancouver's Island, 
including the Canadian Rocky Mountains 
and National Park. With maps and many 
illustrations. 7x5, pp. vill, 310. The same.. 

A Study in Prejudices. By George Paston. 
pe ee ne 

A Street in Suburbia. By Edwin W. Pugh. 
744x5, pp. 201. The same... 

Hand-Book of Sanitary Information for House- 
holders, Containing facts and suggestions 
about ventilation, drainage, care of conta- 
gious diseases, disinfection, food and water, 
By Koger 8. Tracy, M.D. x44, pp. 114. 
i aikcasnsinain< etucquaciioxeeecudctencies 

Madame de Statl. The Rival of Napoleon. By 
Helen Hinsdale Rich. 74¢x6%, pp. 25. Chi- 
cago: Stone & Kimbball......ccccccs. cccseccces 

My Last Will and Testament. By Hyacinthe 
Loyeen (Pére Hyacinthe). Translated by 

Fabian Ware, B. és Sc., Univ. Gall. With 
an Introduction by the Very Rey. Frederic 

y. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 7x5, pp. 96. ‘New 
We Ge GO a icevcccccccessencrecesses 

Religious Donbt. Its Nature, Treatment, 
Causes, Difficulties, Consequences and Dis- 
solution. By the Rev. John W. Diggie, M.A. 
8x54, pp. xti, 371. New York: Longmans, 
GEPOW OE Ot ddgnicccededterckcccueses secede ace 

The Ladies’ Juggernaut. A Novel. By Archit- 
bald Clavering Gunter. 8x9, pp. 243. New 
York: The Home Publishing Co....... ...... 

The International Critical Commentary. A 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
Deuteronomy. By the Rev. 8. R. Driver, 
D.D. Sigx6, pp. xcv, 434. New York: Charles 
og | ee 

Our Western Archipelago. 
Iilustrated. §¢x554, pp. 20. The same 

The Plated City. By B kes Perry. 

Sl. ENO BRMIG sc ecccc-cccesescesece- seuss cae a 
hden, U.S.A. A Very Possible 

Story. By W. H. Bishop. 

Chicago: Chas, H. Kerr & C 
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: Arranged in 
Chronological Order. With Notes by C. H. 
Cornhill, D.D. English translation of the 
Notes by C, Johnston, Ph.D. Wigx74g. Balti- 

nm, ore: The Johns Hopkins Press....... ...... 
The Book of Joshua. Critical Edition of the 
ebrew Text. Printed in Colors, Exhibit- 

ing the Composite Structure of the Book 
with Notes, By W. H. Bennett, M.A. 1lgx 
Nc I whidcancnnnins lacalbatectadiaibbiseathene 
Foundation Studies in Literature. By Mar- 


Cas cidevns Keuesauesansese. eczace: eines 125 


ple, and Re-told by Charles Godfrey Leland. 
(Hans Breitmann.) First Series. 8x54¢, pp. 





_NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


xiv, 270. New York: Macmi'lan & Co...... 1% 


JULY NUMBER 


HARPER’S 


AMERICANS IN | 
PARIS, by Richard 

Harding Davis. Il- | 
lus. by C. D. Gibson. | 


TAINS. 


NOW READY 


BEAR-CHASING IN | 
THE ROCKY MOUN- 
Illustrated. 
Frederic Remington. 





MAGAZINE 


FIRST INSTALMENT 


OF 


Che German 
Struggle for Liberty 


POULTNEY BIGELOW 


Ilustrated by R. CATON WOODVILLE 
and Others. 


| IN THE GARDEN OF 
| CHINA, by Julian 
Ralph. Illustrated 
by C. D. Weldon. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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Off the Mill. Some Occasional Papers. By G. 
F. Browne, B.D., D.C.L. 734x544, pp. 270. 
The same.. 

Fifty Years; or, Dead Leaves and Living Seeds. 
$y the Rey. Harry Jones, M.A. 8x54, pp. 
27%. The same. 

Our Square and Circle; or, The 
Little London House. 

54, pp. 268. The same 

A History of English Poetry. 
nope, M.A. Vol. I. 

The same E 


An Introduction to Dormatic Theology. Based 
on Luthardt. By Revere Franklin Weid- 
ner, D.D.. LL.D. Second Edition, Revised. 
8x54, pp. 287. New York, aisiaiodel Fleming 
4. Revell Co 

An Errant Wooing. 

llustrated, 
Century Co 


Sdénya Kovalévsky. 


Annals of a 
By Jack Easel. 8x 


By W. 


J. Court- 
Yigx6, pp. 47 


xxxix, 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
Rx! a. pp. 258, New York: 


He Tr Rec ole c tions of C hild- 
hood. Translated from the Russian by Isa- 
bel F. Hapgood. With a biography by Anna 
Carlotta Leffler, Duchess of Cojanello. 
Translated from the Swedish by A. M. 
Clive Bayley. And a Biographical Note by 
Lily Wolffsohn. 8!¢x6, pp. 315. The same 

Water Py amps; or, The Cruise of the 
Bir By George Herbert Battiett 
pp. - 313. The same..... 

Insects and Insecticides. A P ractical Manual 
concerning Noxious Insects and the Meth 
ods of Preventing their Lujurtes, Iby Clar- 
sees M. Weed, D.sc. Milustrated. 7x5, pe. 

. 34. New York: Orange Judd Co..... 

History of the United States from the Compro- 
mise of Is. By James Ford Khodes. Vol. 
IIT. 1860-1862. Yx6, pp. x. 659. New York: 
Harper & Brothers ; 

My Literary Passions. By Ww. 
74x5, pp. iv, 261. The same 

Terminations. The Death of the Li 
Coxon Fund. The Miudle Ages. 
of the Dead. By Henry James. 

242. The same. 

The Martyred Fool. A corel. By 
Christie Murray. 74¢x54, pp. 265. The same. 

The Flements of Navigation. A Short and Com- 
plete explanation of the standard methods 
of finding the position of aship at sea and 
the course to be steered. Designed for the 
instruction of begirners. By W. J. Hender- 
son, A.M. Illustrated. 6x4, pp. vill, 197. The 


sume 


*“ Sea- 
6x44, 


David 


Doctor Isard. By Anne ‘Kt atharine Gireen (Mrs. 
Charles Roblfs.) 7x54, pp. 268. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons..... yewee 

Natural Taxation. An Inquiry into the. Pri ace 
ticability, Justice and Effects of a Scientific 
and Natural Method of Taxation. 
Thomas G. Shearman, 8x54, 
same 


1), Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


European and American 
Cuisine. 


By GESINE LEMCKE, author of * Desserts and 
Salads,” and Principal of the Brooklyn 
Cooking College. Small 8vo, Cloth, $2.00, 





A practical and complete guide to household cook- 
ery by a well-known teacher and lecturer, whose 
experience in Europe aud in this country bas enabled 


her to appreciate the requirements to be satisfied, 


A Study in Prejudices. 
By GEORGE PAston, No. 170, 
Country Library. 
cents; cloth, $1.00, 
This striking and interesting story will be found 
none the less inveresting because it questions one of 


the unwritten laws by 
judged. 


Town and 


I2mo. Paper, 5v 


which men and women are 


‘ 
“A bright story, a tale to be read, essentially mod- 
ern in conception.’’—Lonidon Literary World. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent 


on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW York. 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


Natural Taxation. 

An [oquiry into the Practicability, Justice 
aud Effects of a Scientific and Natural 
Method of Taxation. By THomMAs G. 
SHEARMAN, [No, 83 iu the Questions of 
the Day Series.] 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, 
and paper, 50c, 


Real Bi-Metallism, 
or True Coin Verses False Coin. By EVER 
ETT P. WHEELER. [No. 84 in the Ques- 
tions of the Day Series.| Illustrated, 
paper, 40 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


The History of Currency, 


1252-1894. By W. A. Siaw. 
cut, $3.75 net. 


bu mail 


8vo, cloth, un- 


“ The present bimetallic controversy has given birth 
to nothing more profound and convincing than a book 
of some 400 pages entitled * The History of Currency, 
1252 to 18M,’ by W. A. Shaw, an English author, who 
has done for the currencies of the civilized world 
what Lord Liverpool did for that of England in his 
classical work, ‘On the Coins of the Realm.’ Mr. 
Shaw’s work, like that of Lord Liverpool, possesses a 
permanent historical interest far transcending the 
present battle of the standards.” 
in the New York Evening Post. 


—From an editorial 


Send for list of works on Economic and 


Topics, 
a. P. 


PUTNAM’S SONS, 
New York and London. 


“THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 


Ry George John Romanes, edited by Charles Gore, 
Canon of W estminster. Cloth, gilt top, price, $1 5. 
“ Will rank among the most valuable books the c 
tury has produced. It would be diffic ult to overe sul. 
mate its value and importance.”—hicago Tribune. 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO, 
_326 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


J. a4 STACK CO. Soventtane Agency 


Panland Chicago 
Prompt service. Lowes. prices. 


REMINGTON BROS. of Pittsburg and New 
Y ork place advertising for the best schouls and col- 
le ges in America. Write them forinformation. 


Sociological 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Maemillan & Co.’s | — 


NEW BOOKS, 
FOR SUMMER READING. 


Just Ready. A New Novel by Mrs. Hum- 


phry Ward. 


The Story of Bessie Costrell. 


By M eee, HY MPHRY WARD, author of * Mar- 
The History of David Grieve.” “ Robert 

ee etc. Uniform with “ Marcella.” 1 vol., 
12mo, oy 75 cents. 


By the same Author. 


MARCELLA, Popular Edition, itn 


Macmillan’ 8 
Novelists’ Library 


12 no, paper cover, 50 cents. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE TRIS SERIES 
OF NOVELS. 


Maureen's Fairing. 


By JANE BARLOW, author of “ Irish Idylls,” 
“The End of Elfintown,” etc. Illustrated. l6mo, 
linen, 75 cents. 

* Miss Barlow, especially when she deals with Ire- 
land, is <o delicate and true a painter of life. 

wae se short stories are bright and perfect works of 

rt. Nothing can be more perfect in its way 
than the humor of these two svortes, 0 © Sere 
there one of the tales in this little book that is char- 
acterized by the almost too profound melancholy of 

Miss Barlow’s ‘Irish Idylls.’” Her new tales touch 

the happie r side of Irish life. The first story. * Mau- 

reen’s Fairing,’ is exquisite. ‘Stopped by Signal’ is 

a perfect gem, una will even ~ to Miss Barlow's 

well-merited, though modest, yutation for seeing 

both the fun and tne pathos of f trish character.” 

The Spectator. 


Published also in the same Series. 


Tryphena in Love. 


By WALTER RAYMOND, author of 
Quiet Life,” “Gentleman Upcott’s 
tc. Illustrated by J. Walter West. 


75 cents. 
GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 


A Lost Endeavor. 


By Gu y Boorupy, author of “On the 
A or Fortune,” etc., ete. With illustrations 
by STANLEY L. Woop. i6mo, cloth, 7 cents. 


“Love and 
Daughter,” 
I6mo, cloth, 


“A very readable story.” 


. . . 
An Experiment in Altruism. 
‘ 
By ELIZABETH HASTINGS, 
12mo, cloth, 15 cents, 
‘A clever volume , Written with an excellent pur- 
yO8e, 2 here is much — humor in the story 
and no little pathos. . is not wanting in 
strong realism, but it is the spirituality in it which 
is the distinguishing trait.’ ‘he New York Times, 


NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
By MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


SHEILA’S MYSTERY. 
By MRS. MOLESWORTH, 
With illustrations by L. LeSLib-BROOKE. 
cloth, ¥1.00. 
“ Mrs. Molesworth is one of the few writers of tales 
for children whose sentimen t, though of the sweetest 
kind, is never sickly, whose religious feeling is never 


concealed yet never obtr ude A whose books are 
always good, but never goody. 


JUST PU BLISHED, 
By the Author of “ Friendship of Nature,” 


Birdcraft. 
A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, 
Game and Water Birds. 


By MABEL OsGoop Wright, With numerous full- 
page plates c intaining 128 Birds in the natural 
colors, and other illustrations. Svo, bound in 
linen. #5,00 net. 

DR. ELLIOT? COUES writes of Mrs. Wright's book 

in’ The Nation,” as follows: 

“Her book belongs distinctively to the class of 
writings about birds with which such names as those 
of John Burroughs and Wilson Flagg have long been 
associated, and with which Mrs. Olive Miller” has 
more recently become connected, She is dearly in 
love with her subject, and her pliant pen adorns bird- 
traits with many charmingly turned expressions of 
decided originality. Mrs. Wright’s individuality 
stimps the book as something out of the common, 
and this is so attractive that, as we premised, her 
work can hardly fail to achieve success.” 


NOW READY, VOLUME 1 


A History of English Poetry. 


By W. J. COURTHOPE, M.A. Vou. I. THE MID- 
DLE AGES: INFLUENCE OF THE ROMAN EM- 
PLRE; THE ENCYCLOP.HDLC EDUCATION OF THE 
_— THE FRUDAL SYSTEM. 8vo, cloth, 
2.5'). 


MR. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, writing of the above 
book, says: 
“Letus congratulate Mr. Courthope on this suc- 
cessful launching of a work which, if finished to 
yattern, Will be such a book as has not enriche i Eng- 
ish belles-letlres for years, almost for generations.’’ 


NEW BOOK BY WILLIAM WINTER. 
Author of “SHAKESPEARE'’S ENGLAND,” etc. 


Shadows of the Stage. 
THIRD SERIES. 
By WILLIAM WINTER, 


smo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 
Uniform with * Gray Days and Gold,” ete. 


The First Volume Now Ready. 


THE NOVELS OF H. DE BALZAC. 


Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. To be completed 
in about 40 volumes, pu slished monthly. 


The Wild Ass’s Skin 


(La Peau de Chagrin). 


Transtated anew by ELLEN MARRIAGE. With a 
General Introduction to the Series. and a Spectal 
Introduction to this Novel, by GEORGE SAINTS- 
BURY, and @ Portrait and two full- page Etchings 
by W. BoucHeér, Carefully printed on paper spe- 
cially prepared. Cr. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 net. 

*,* Mr. George Saintsbury has undertaken the 
editorship of this edition of Balzac. He has con 
tributed to the above first volume an interesting and 
valuable introduction, and he will also contribute an 
introduction to each work as it appears. The trans 
lations themselves will in no case be reprints of 
former versions, but have been and will be specially 
executed under the supervision of the editor, Mr. 
Saintsbury. 


MACMILLAN & CO.. 


66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Wallaby,’” 





_ EDUCATION. 
FOR SALE, oitotamey Sorta 


one-half Rectory School property. 300 feet frontage 
five acres, two large bulldines. Electric cars expec ted 
soon to pass the door. Suitable for small school, boys’ 
or girls’, or like use. Price moderate, ‘Terms easy. 
H. L. EVEREST, Hamden, Conn. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H., BENNETT Dean. 


EW YORK, Clintor 
Cc OTTAG i SEMINA RY FOR GIKLS. 
Pleases those who value wise home care and good 
me —— — spline. Apply early. 


. HAWLEY, A.M, Principal. 


East Greenwich Academy. | 


Founded 1802. Both sexes, On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $20) a year. Sept. . Write for illustrated 
cat alogue, F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D, Principal, 

cast Greenwic h,R 


New Youk, Canandaigua 


Granger Place School 
For YOUNG LAbDIEes. Established 1876, 
Opens September 18, 
CARULINE A, COMSTOCK, Pre side nt, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
for Women, 
Painesville, O. 
Karly application necessary for September, 1845. 


Lyndon Hall School. 


For Young Ladies, 46th year, College p*eparation, 
SAMUEL WELLS BuCK, A.M , Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


THE O1LO UNIVERSITY, 


at Athens, offers excellent facilities for a limited 
number of earnest students, 
Send for catalogue to PRESIDENT SUPER. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


ith year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. U.S. Army 
officer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War 
BISBEE & AMEN, A.M., Prir., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Seven Gables well as higher mental cul- 


ture. Boating, stately trees, handsomely appointed 
building. Gymnasium, A thoroughly modern school. 
Native French and German Teachers; 2th year. 
Certificate admits toSmith. Direct trains from New 
York. Address for Catalogue Mr a Sarah S, 
Westcott, Principal. Bridgeton, N. 


“PAK SEMINARY at Mf. ¢ “arroll, ., with Con- 
servatory of Music and School of Art, in 1d year since 
incorporated. Sends “ Oreads” free. Write for one. 


TROY FEMALE SEMINARY 


Emma Willard School. 


This famous school, established by Emma Willlard 
in 821, conducted by her daughter from 1838 to ahs 
and since then as a day school by Miss Emily T. Wil- 
cox, Will be opened as a Boarding School, as well as 
for di ay scholars, on September 2th, 1895. 

The school will be under the charge ‘of Miss Mary 
Alice Knox, B A., for the past ten years Professor in 
Wellesley Colle ge. 

All inquiries should be addressed to 


MISS MARY ALICE KNOX, 
Emma Willard School, TROY, N.Y. 


WELLS co LLEGE for the higher education of 


young women. The revised 
eatalogue gives fall information on requirements for 
admission, courses of study, the history, equipment, 
and government of Wells College 

WILLIAM KE. WATERS, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N.Y. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 61st year begins Sept. 12, 1805. 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observatory and 
Cabinets. Send for illustrated prospectus to 

MISS A. KE. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


FOR GIRLS of all ages. 
Looks to their physical as 


WILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRIE. s. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses, Mrs 
SARAH M. MERRILL, Principal, Danvers, Mass. 


WILSON COLLEGE whtx. 


FOR 
WOMEN, 
Classical, Scientific & Special Courses. Music & Art. 
Printed forms sent to schools training pupils for en- 
trance by certificate. Address, Chambersburg, Pa. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI. 
TUTEH, Worcester, Mase, four years’ courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, Flectri Engineering and 
Chemistry. New and Extensive laboratories and 
workshops, thoroughly equipped. Expenses low. 
For catalogue and infor mation address 

T MENDENHAL i, President. 





MUSIC, 


SMALL CHURCH ORGANS. 


The School<-The Small Church 
The Lodge Room--The Chapel 
The Sunday School Room------ 
The Conservatory of Music--- 
The Studio of the Organist---- 
The Music Room of the Home 


Should be supplied with the Lyon 

& Healy Church Organ. One and 

two manuals, with pedals, ‘Tones 

charactenstic of organ-pipes and 

of adequate power and variety. 

Stable in pitch. Unatfected by 

changes in femperature. Easy of 

Ke szulation. Reasonable in Cost. 7sizes. Send for 
specifications and prices. State size of room, 

LYON & HEALY, Mnfes., Chicago. 


J. CHURCILCO., Music Publishers,Cincinnatt,o. 





STATIONERY FTC 





LOOK FOR WATER MARK 


Je NESE (RANES 


INOUR LEDGER & LINEN PAPERS 
SAMPLE BOOK FREE 


TC RANE BROS. PAPER MAKERS. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


LINEN TYPE-WRITING PAPERS | 


are a special production of the 
FAIRFIELD PAPER CO., 
Fairfield, Mass. 
They are prefe: red for their uniform surface, 
nae rfectly on all machines. The light weights 


for manifolding meet the require ments of the largest 
consumers, Railroads, Insurance companies, eur 





June 27, 1895. 


Financial. 
THE RISE IN PRICES. 


THE talk among businé¢ss men is every- 
where hopeful. Even in trades where the 
improvement has not yet shown itself 
practically, there is a belief in the imme. 
diate future ; but inthe majority of trades 
there is evidence of actual change for the 
better. The iron business is so much im- 
proved that the more conservative men 
have been caught unexpectedly by the ad- 
vance in prices; those who, warned by 
past experience, had little faith in the 
permanency of the rise, must now buy 
their raw material at higher prices. All 
signs in that trade point to a demand for 
iron products in the autumn, so large as 
almost to create fears of an unnatural 
‘-boom” in prices. Altho not affected to 
the same extent, scarcely a line of trade 
has not felt the impetus toward higher 
quotations. This is equally true of many 
of the most important products of the farm 
also. 

In this general advance in prices we 
have the best augury for the future and 
the surest evidence that the worst of the 
depression is over. As everybody knows, 
we have, for two years, been doing busi- 
ness ona falling market. Manufacturers, 
commission houses and retailers have been 
buying and selling from hand to mouth. 
Supplies in all hands have been reduced 
to the lowest possible point. Whatever 
economic name we may have for the 
shrinkage in commerce, overproduction 
or under consumption, it is certain that 
the supply increased beyond the demand. 
The profitableness of many an enterprise 
was overestimated, so that one of the 
most potent causes for the growth of busi- 
ness distrust in 1893 and 1894 was the 
overextension of credit. Production was 
thus increased in excess of the real re- 
quirements so that prices fell. We say 
that a merchant is solvent when his assets 
are more than his liabilities ; but if, under 
a suspicion of unprofitableness, we ask for 
payment of those liabilities, that merchant 
must sell bis assets—his goods—at any 
price to pay his obligations ; and herein 
we have another cause for the recent price 
decline. 

But in every panic, unless other reasons 
come in, wereach at last a period ia which 
the goods on hand are at the point of ex- 
banstion. Consumption, tho curtailed, 
has at last caught up with production. A 
few orders are given to manufacturers, 
and these men, anxious to be doing some- 
thing, accept those orders at no profit. 
Soon evidences of the disappearance of 
the stocks on hand begin to multiply, and 
more commissions are sent in for manu- 
facture. But now the factories will not 
accept more orders unless at a margin of 
profit, which those in need of the goods 
concede. This in turn induces purchases 
of the raw material ; wages are cautiously 
advanced ; and by an irresistible impulse 
quotations for all products, under the im- 
petus of the slight buying, move steadily 
upward. 

This, in brief, is the history of trade de- 
pression and recovery ; any one can see 
that it describes our own situation at 
present. In this way, as we said before, 
the advance in prices of manufactured 
goods and of raw materials is the best 
evidence of the fact that we are on the 
road to prosperity again. The farmer, 
too, is benefited, for agricultural products 
have gone up with the rise generally. It 
is a matter of common observation that 
wages have been restored—under threats 
of striking in some cases—and such resto- 
ration is usually quoted as the ground for 
better feeling ; but if the above views be 
accepted, the advance in wages is itself 
made possible only by the advance in com- 
modities which allows the manufacturer 
to add to his pay roll. 

The cheapness which comes from im- 
proved processes of production is one 
which indeed injures some manufacturers 
who are not sufficiently progressive; but it 
is a cheapness which ) ields a profit to the 
best plants, and adds to the welfare of the 
human race by reducing prices gradually 
and naturally. But there is another 
cheapness which is simply destructive of 
all values, a cheapness which arises when 
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by reason of panic, products are sold be- 
low the cost of manufacturing or growing 
at the best factories or farms, Such 
cheapness is to be dreaded, and it is from 
such ruinous prices that the recent ad- 
vances have rescued us, Weare now on 
a normal level again, and were it not for 
the silver agitation, upon which capital- 
ists at home and abroad may be putting 
too much stress, we should see our way 
clearly to a gradual recovery, and, in 
time, to full prosperity. 


oe 





' THE STANDARD NATIONAL BANK. 


THE latest addition to the National 
banks of this city is the Standard National 
Bank, whose location is in the new and mag- 
nificent Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany Building at the corner of Twenty- 
third Street and Madison Avenue. The 
bank is situated on the first floor, and there 
are separate quarters and a separate en- 
trance for ladies. The interior decorations 
are most attractive, and everything has 
been arranged for the comfort and con- 
venience of the patrons and employés of 
the bank, 

The capital is two hundred thousand 
dollars, and the surplus is twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

The President of the bank is Marvelle 
W. Cooper, who has been well known in 
this city for many years. Mr. Cooper 
was born in Vermont, and came to New 
York forty-five years ago and entered the 
dry-goods business, He was first in the 
employ of Lee & Case and afterward, for 
five years, or until 1857, with the dry- 
goods house of Thomas & Company. Mr. 
Cooper then organiz d the dry-goods 
house of Smyth, Sprague & Cooper, 
which firm, with various changes, con- 
tinued until 1884 when Mr. Cooper retired 
from the dry-goods business. In 188 he 
was appointed by President Harrison Ap- 
praiser of the Port of New York. Heis now 
a trustee and a member of the executive 
committee of the American Surety Com- 
pany,trustee of the Citizens’ Savings Bank, 
and a prominent member of the Union 
League Club, the Chamber of Commerce 
and other organizations. The Vice Presi- 
dent of the Standard National Bank is the 
well-known banker, W. K. Brown, and 
the stockholders include such well-known 
gentlemen as Charles L., Tiffany ,of Tiffany 
& Company; Daniel G. Rollins, the lawyer; 
Joseph S. Bryce ; James Talcott, the head 
of the commission house of James Tal- 
cott & Company ; Charles R. Sickels, the 
banker, and John R,. Hegeman, Presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. The Clearing House agent of 
the bank is the Hanover National Bank, 


die 
Se 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Last week developed very slight changes 
in either financial or commercial circles. 
A feeling of confidence was observable in 
all quarters, tempered somewhat by the 
quietness usual at this season ; and such 
changes as occurred were commonly in 
the line of improvement. Crop reports 
were not quite so satisfactory as hoped 
for, the condition of winter wheat in the 
Central States still being a subject of con- 
cern, while the hay cropin that region 
has also been seriously injured by insuffi- 
cient rain. But the corn crop promises 
well; and this, being a more important 
crop to the farmer than wheat, will do 
much to offset injury to the latter. Con- 
servative authorities now estimate that 
the yield of wheat will not exceed 425,- 
000,000 bushels. The only cloud of con- 
sequence now threatening the financial 
horizon is the silver lunacy. There is 
no doubt that the crusade ayainst this dis- 
honest silver craze in favor of sound cur- 
rency will be successful ; but the crisis of 
battle is not passed, and will not be until 
after the elections. The sinews of 
war must still be bountifully sup- 
plied to the leaders of the sound 
money campaign, or there is danger that 
the silverites will be able to strengthen 
their influence at Washington, and renew 
their filibustering operations next winter 
to the detriment of trade at home and our 
credit abroad. If the silverites will listen 
to neither reason nor persuasion, they 
must submit to a sound thrashing for the 
country’s benefit and peace, Reports from 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


the interior regarding business are of a 
satisfactory nature. The various mer- 
chandise markets are reported to be unu- 
sually bare of stocks, while interior job- 
bers are anticipating a large fall trade. In 
the iron trade remarkable improvement is 
reported, prices advancing all along the 
line, and orders coming in with increased 
freedom. The advances have, however, 
often been made rather because of the 
scarcity and rise in raw materials than 
from ‘increase in consumptive demand. 
The best feature of the situation is the 
frequent advances noted in wages, which 
not merely shows the revival of industry, 
but makes an important gain in the pur- 
chasing abilities of the masses. 


The principal event in Wall Street was 
the return of J. Pierpont Morgan from 
Europe. The whole ‘Street ” had been 
waiting in expectancy for some impor- 
tant statement from the man who has 
done such wonders in restoring Ameri- 
can credit abroad; yet such statements 
as he did make were very ordinary, and 
there was a visible expression of disap- 
pointment at the absence of startling or 
important expressions. The only new 
fact in Mr. Morgan’s announcement was 
that negotiations for placing other im- 
portant amounts of securities abroad are 
in progress ; but the public is still in ig- 
norance of what these issues will be, 
That there is a practieally unlimited de- 
mand for our bonds and stocks abroad 
was understood before Mr. Morgan’s re- 
turn, It was also expected that the 
reorganization schemes of which he is the 
recognized head would be accelerated, 
the only new information in this respect 
being that the Northern Pacific and Erie 
reorganizations would be undertaken 
without delay. Values on the Stock Ex- 
change showed a strong undertone, and a 
general indifference to unfavorable influ- 
ences. East-bound rates on the Granger 
roads are much demoralized, but this had 
relatively small effect on prices. Earnings 
show a steady improvement in spite of 
cut rates. In the second week of June 
fifty-eight roads reported an increase of 
nearly 8¢; in the first week, eighty-two 
roads showed a gain of over 10%. London 
ceased speculative buying of stocks for a 
period, and was at times a seller in 
this market. Foreign Exchange was 
firm, Few commercial bills are offering, 
while there was a good demand for bills 
on account of remittances for July inter- 
est and mercantile settlements. This was 
partly met by syndicate bills and partly 
by a new loan of $2,748,000 Cnicago 4% 
gold bonds. There is a possibility of gold 
shipments on a moderate scale unless do- 
mestic produce moves outward more free- 
ly ; still this excites litle concern now 
that the Treasury is in sucha strengthened 
condition. During the week the Treasury 
received $1,000,000 in gold from Europe, 
thus raising its net gold hoidiags co $101, - 
000,000. Tne money market exhibits little 
cnange, loanable funds being superabun- 
dant and rates very low, with little pros- 
pect of improvement until the crops and 
fall trade begin to move. As an example 
of the difficulty of tinding profitable rates 
for money, one Eastern mill placed its 
paper at 1% for forty days, which is said 
to be the lowest rate on record, Call loans 
on stock collateral were generally quoted 
at 1%. Time loans were quoted at 2244 
six months on good collateral. The de- 
mand for commercial paper far ou.runs 
supply, four months Commission House 
names being quoted 24(w3tZ. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


June 23. June 1, Increase. 
LOMDS....c0..eec0e $12,905,000 = $37,925,500 $4.930 6 





SB VOCIO. .ceee sees . 60,379,405 66,269,393 *34,000 
Legal tenders... 114,233,700 * 115,395,600 390, LuU 
Deposits.....ce05 574,459,000 = 5055,816,0J0 5,643,00) 
Circulavlon, «ooo 13,194,500 13,246,500 52,00 


The following shows the relation ve 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
$66,269,300 * 6394, 000 
113,895,600 390, LOU 


Specie.....e..eee0 $65,875,300 
Legal tenders.... 114,235,700 


Total reserve... $180,159,000 = $180, 162,400 * $3,900 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 143,614,750 


142,204,000 1,410,750 


Surp. reserve., $36,544,200 = $37,108,900 $1,414,600 
* Decrease, 
The condition of the legal reserve of 


the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


June 23d, 1844—Surplus,............ sbasdwadonad $76,355,375 
Tune 2th, I89I—Surplus..,......seececceeceeeee 5,481,975 
June th, 1892—Surplus...........-eeeeeeee sees 19,872,059 
June 27th, 1891—Surplus eee 18,411,600 
June Wth, 1890—Surplus........-.ee-eeeeeee eeeee 6,643,550 











FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs, Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 


Sinty GagsS.ccce cccevesces $0000: -cuccccesesceeoed 4.8859 
BIGHE. ccceve eoece ccce © seeccce ececcccccreccees oooh BIG 
ites seescet: nccensenene ee 4.8954 





Commercial LONG. ccccccccccccccccccecececeese 4.8814 





GOVARNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were firm, closing 
as follows : 








Bid. Ask d, 
BB.vcve+-coccescce coccecccccccoccesceccccces oo oe 
Meow 40, Regietered..cccccecce seccccesccccce 12344 124 
New 46, COUpOD.....ccccccccccessceqeccccces 123 «= 
4s, Registered...... Oc ccccceccccce-cocceccoeces 2 12hy 
48, COUPONS... .ccecccecceeseees a 1Lst¢ 
New 5s, Registered...........cceccceceesseeee 163g LNG 
58, COUPONS. .......00.008 odeesavedteveeecences i 116% 
Currency 6s, 189..... eocee oe 


Currency (is, 1896..... .. 
Currency ts, 1897.... 
Currency 6s, 1898... 
Currency 6s, 1899.... 


Cherokee, 1806. ...cc.ccccccccsccscrsevccscveve 10% 

Cherokee, 1807.....0c0. 00 cocccscccccccccoces oe 
Cherokee, 1898.... 66.2565 ecececccoccescecees 10054 ee 
Cherokee, 1800. .....cccccccvcccccccerceers ooo LOK oe 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 





































Banks, Sales, Bid. Asked, 
AMETPICA...ccccccccccccccvece Wi 2u0 ave 
American Exchange....... Lbshe 158 160 
BOWELY . ccvevccccccccceccccs 21 240 255 
Broadway.....scccccesceceee 255 240 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 1s 150 160 
Central National..........- 12u WS 120 
Chase National. .......+.++ ° 225 HO ecco 
CHAthAM.....cc0-cee + voce 340 350 400 
Chenical.. 4,205 4,100 4,300 
Clb. cccccccccccccce covccesece 4062 440 ween 
CILIZONS’ ....ccccccccceccccee 15 1d 150 
Columbia,.......-..+++ seeeee — 200 aia 
Commerce, .......0+6+ oc 182kg Isl 187 
Continental. ......eceeeeeee . 12 22 
Corn Exchange 280 280 
Bast River.....c.ccccscceseee BS) Lu 
Eleventh Ward ..... ..... . 200 e 
DO ces scnecsccenccsvcccces 320 coco 
Fifth AVeNnUe.....cccccccces . 8,280 2,50) cece 
First National..... a eenene 40 2,500 cove 
First National of 8. I...... LY 120 
Fourteenth Street...... 11046 10 cove 
Fourth National...........+ 187 182 18 
PEARED 2 cece. cccccs cocvce 100 cove 
Gallatin National.... ..... BSG 300 
Garfield National..... ..... 400 300 
German American......... 13 15 
German Exchange 400 tlé eoee 
GerManlAa, ..ccerceeeeee $50 BU . 
Greenwich vee 175% 155 
HAROVEP. ...000.000000 scceceee . ww 305 eaten 
Hide and Leather.......... M4 eee Llu 
Hudson River.......... ave 1 155 
Importers’ and ‘T 50S 50 5b 
EPVIRE . ccc ceccesccccvecessoece 135 143 150 
Leather Manufacturers’... liu Ww 20) 
LARSTES .cocrccoce ccccceveces 16 ll 125 
Lincoln National............ 613 615 
Manhattan......cccsccceccee Wy 1 
Market and Fulton........ - 21% 218 2% 
Mechanics’....co.cee naonneee 18654 184 190 
Mechanics’ and Traders’... 145% lu 165 
Mercantile.........cccoccceee 184 160 200 
Merchants’ 1545 140 136 
Merchants’ Exchange...... il 12 enue 
Metropolitan .o.c.ccccccscsoes 5h 2 r 
MESPODONS... .ccovccesccvessce aioe 40 465 
Mount Morris.......++++0+++ MU lly 
Murray Hill...c.cccsscscece $05 ee 
NQSBAU....00000 cee lt 150 — 
New York 220 225 20) 
New York County........++ 687 520 580 
New York Nat, Exchange, 105 lw 125 
Baa ecacadissnsacsccssves 119% 7 ase 
Nineteenth Ward......... e 145 128 135 
North America......- 140 10 145 
Orlental......0.cccc-cccee 252 200 240 
POCINC. cccccccse cevve ssoccee Diy Ix) 200 
PORE oncc: sccccessncesscesevcse 25 270 300 
People’s...... ve 249 eoee 200 
PHONIZ.....ccccccsccccccccccse e 114% 113 — 
Republic.......... pital chai 155 150 sane 
Seaboard National ....... 163 165 Los 
Second National... ..... eee 30 00 seve 
Seventh National.......... ° 121 109 cece 
Shoe and Leather...... eee 65 WO lu2 
SIEM. ..cccccce c-cccccee eoeee By Hy oOu eee 
Southera National eee 1b 140 160 
State of New York......... 105 l4 108 
Third National 105 105 . 
Tradesmen’s....... . 100 96 100 
Twelfth Ward 125 jane 125 
URIEN. cccccccccccccecseovce ve 19g 200 oreo 
Union Square....... é=e0ee 1% 200 
United States National. ... 175 180 oe 
Western National... .... lll 110 115 
West SId6....ccccccereeerees 275 270 oo 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing June 22d, were: 
Commerce...... «+++ 1824¢ | Mechanics’..... ..... 18994 
ark 


Corn Exchange ...... 26 | I ws seeeeeseeeees 25 
Leather Man’f’ct’r’s. 170 People’s.....c.cccccee 249 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

...-The United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company of which George W., 
Young is President and Arthur Turnbull 
is Treasurer, have declared a semiannual 
dividend of 3%, payable July Ist, 


(877) at 


.ss.The Wabash Railroad Company an- 
nounce in another column that the cou- 
pon and principal of the North Missouri 
Railroad first mortgage bonds will be paid 
July 1st upon presentation at the office of 
the Central Trust Company. 


....The Southern Pacific Company an- 
nounce in another column the payment of 
coupons due July first from bonds of vari- 
ous branches and divisions of their roads, 
some of which are paid at their office, 23 
Broad Street, and the others at the Central 
Trust Company, 


..--Mr, Albert L. Coe of the old and 
well-known real estate firm of Mead & 
Coe, has been elected President of the 
Royal Trust Company Bank of Caicago, 
which has a capital of $500,000 and sur- 
plus of $100,000. The bank is under the 
direct supervision of the Auditor of the 
State, and, in addition to its Banking Da- 
partment, it has a Savings Department— 
3% interest being allowed on dep sits—a 
Trust Department and asafe deposit vault. 


-.+-The bicycle has become a very im- 
portant factor in many places in the 
financial affairs of the electric roads. In 
some of the New Enzland m tnufacturing 
towns electric roads have been built out 
into the suburbs with a view mainly to 
carrying of operatives to aud from the 
mills, With the introduction and lower- 
ing in price of bicycles hundreds of them 
have come into use by mill operatives, the 
electric roads being used only in stormy 
weather, 


..--A very singular outcome of the 
placing of the United States Cordage Com- 
pany in the hands of receivers is the ad- 
dress to security holders by a committee 
of representative bankers and fiaanciers 
of which Dumont Clarke, President of the 
American Exchange Bank of this city, is 
President. This committee finds that the 
company is so far from bankruptcy that 
the receivership of recent date was not 
warranted, avd it advises the holders of its 
securities to oppose the plan of reorgan- 
ization, 


.. Messrs. Spencer Trask & Company, 
Bankers, of this city have, in connection 
with Messrs, Lee, Higginson & Company, 
of Boston, underwrittea the issue of the 
first mortgage bonds authorized for the 
construction of the proposed new office 
building on lower Broadway. The mort- 
gage will be drawa to secure trust fuads 
which nay be invested in sums of one 
thousand dollars and upward. The total 
issue will be for only 50% of the value of 
the property. It is not improbable that 
this form of investment will become com- 
mon in the near future, 

....The shipments of fruit and vege- 
tables from California to the Kast show a 
steady increase year by year, aud the tig- 
ures will surprise many Eastero people, 
who have vague ideas in regard to it. For 
instance, lasi year there was shipped from 
the State 606,994,600 pouads of fruit and 
vegetables, These shipments required 
36,000 cars, and if one train had been made 
up it would have reached from New York 
to Boston, or if the train were just arriv- 
ing at New York the end of it would ex- 
tend one-third of the way across the S:ate 
of Pennsylvania toward Pittsburg. 

...-The following securities were sold 
at auc.ion : 


$3,000 State of Georgia 444% bonds, due 1915, 


FOB ccccccccccccccceccescesseccccsers csvcee 114% 
$8,000 M. and EK. Rd. Co, first mort. 7 bonds, due 
ME re aa a suddiarncinicannaadidleds «veel 
S) shares Bergner and Engel Brewing Co. of 
Philadelphia, COM. ccc ccccccccccecess ...41% 
50 shares New York Hyyeia ice Co., lim..... 8144 
60 shares N. Y. Economical Printing Co....... 10 
44 shares New Jersey Postal Telelegraph VUo., 
MAUR: delicvesseccnedeurssuwee $16,416.50 per share 
2,000 Central Safe Deposit Co. of N. Y. 1st. 
Gieidccesdteeccasocvewe jditileasidadtiiiipnceiaaae 
24 shares New York and Texas Steamship 
Ci xvenctcdeWacdeins debs cceerseuncecccecdsusaes 100 
$2,620 Atlautic Mutual Ins. Co., scrip of °95... 107 
9 shares Sixth Avenue Rd, Co............56- 215% 
28 shares Phenix Fire lus. Co...........0.065 1254 
lo shares United States Fire Ins Co......... 10054 
1,574 shares United States Cordage Co., guar. ..8 
$190 United States Cordage Co., scrip.........-.7 


....-Ata recent meeting of the Directors 
of tne New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad Company, tae capital stock 
was increased 25% from October Ist, to be 
issued to stocknolders of record of Septem- 
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ber 1st, for subscription at par in the pro- 
portion of one share of new stock to four 
shares of old. The Board also authorized 
an issue of convertible debenture certifi- 
cates to the amount of $3,287,750. These 
will be offered to the holders of outstand- 
ing certificates on September Ist for sub- 
scription at par in the proportion of $100 
to $100. When the above goes into effect 
the total stock of the company will 
amount to $47,428,625 and the debentures 
to $16,500000. President Clark thinks 
that the road will be able to maintain 
8¢ dividends. The stock of the road has 
been increased in five years from $15,500,- 
000 to $47,428,625. 


..-The following table gives the official 
statement of our foreign commerce for 
May: 

Exports. 1895. 
Merchandise.......... ... $64,260,936 
Net export silver bul. and 


1804. 
$60,997 684 


3,974,727 
$68,235,663 


2,455,245 
$63,452 99 
66,023,000 56,160,352 

Excess of exports...... $2,212,663 $7,202,577 
and also for the first eleven montbs of the 
fiscal year, with comparisons with the 
same periods in 1894: 

Exports. 
Merchandise 


Net export silver bul. 
and ore 


Imports, merchandise.... 


1894, 
$434 ,404,722 


26,362,718 
$779,926,810 


Imports, merchandise., 670,235,964 


28,517 998 
$862,922,720 
596,496,207 
Excess of exports.. $100,690,846 — $266,426,513 

.In view of the fact that the ques- 
tion of free cuinage of silver will play 
a very important part in the politics of 
the United States during the ensuing 
Presidental campaign, it gives us pleas- 
ure to print the following table giving the 
world’s production of gold and silver for 
the year 1894 with the amount credited to 
each country producing. The fact that 
the increase in the world’s production 
of gold for 1894 over 1893 was $22,674,000 
does not furnish much satisfaction to the 
advocates of the free coinage of silver,who 
are loud in their claims that there is a 
scarcity of gold: 
GOLD—1804. 

Countries. 
United States 
Australasia 
Mexico 
European countries : 

Russia 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

EE TT TTT Tree ; 


$39,500,000 
41,760,000 
4,500, 0000 


27,646,000 
2 208,100 
1,684,800 

62,500 
117,000 
8,000 
185,300b 
65,800 
954 400 
South American countries: 
Argentine Republic 
Colombia.... : 


95,000 
2,802, 800D 
67,000a 
68,400 
464,400) 
2,219,500 
806, 100f 
2,310,100 
579, OO 
1,329,200 
74,400 
141 600a 
470,500 
489, 800g 
6,014,000 
40,346,000 
3,986,900 
467,200 


Guiana (British) 

Guiana (Dutch) 

Guiana (French).. 

Peru. 

Uruguay.... oy 
Central American States.......... 


$181,510,100 


SILVER 
Countries. 
United States, 
Australasia. 


$64,000,000 
23,367,700 
60,817,300 


420,500b 


Austria-Hungary 
Sweden 


4,076, 100b 
329,700 
821,400a 


1, 51, 600 


Great Britain 
Dominion of Canada 
South American countries : 
Argentine Republic 


Zag 
$214,481,100 





a Estimate of the Bureau of the Mint. 
b aineted the same as officially communi- 
ee 
stimated the same as officially communi- 
cated for 1892. . 
Product of Imperial mines, 1894; private 


k Estimated the same as officially communi- 


cated for 1887, 





THE 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Chatham National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 47, payable 
July ist. 

The Continental National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 34, payable July 5th. 

The East River National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 4%, payable July Ist. 

The Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 10%, payable July Ist. 

The Mercantile National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 34%, payable July 1st. 

The National Bank of North America 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 37, 
payable July ist. 

The National Bank of the Republic has 


declared a dividend of 4%, payable July 
1st. 


The National Park Bank has declared a 
semiannual dividend of 54, payable July 
Ist. 

The Ninth National Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend of 3%, payable July 
Ist, 

The Seaboard National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 3%, free of tax, paya- 
ble July 1st. 

The Bank of America has declared a 
semiannual dividend of 4%, payable July 
Ist, 

The Oriental Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 5%, payable July ist. 

The Bowery Savings Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend, at the rate of 44% 
per annum, on all sums from $5 to $3,000 
which have been deposited three months, 
payable July 22d. It may be added that 
the University of Rochester conferred the 
degree of LL.D. upon the President of the 
Bowery Savings Institution, John P. 
Townsend, Mr. Townsend is a director 
of the Knickerbocker Trust Company and 
other well known financial institutions of 
this city. 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of 34% per annum on 
sums not exceeding $3,000, payable July 
15th. 

The Greenwich Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest on all sums entitled there- 
to, at the rate of 4% per annum, payable 
July 15th. 

The Irving Savings Institution has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 4% per annum 
on amounts not exceeding $3,000, payable 
July 15th. 

The Manhattan Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of 4% per an- 
num on all accounts not exceeding $500, 
and 34% on accounts exceeding $500 up to 
$3,000, payable July 15th. 

The Union Dime Savings Bank, Charles 
E. Sprague, President, has declared a div- 
idend at the rate of 4% per annum on the 
first $1,000, and 3% on the excess up to 
$3,000, payable July 18th. 

The Kuickerbocker Trust Company of 
New York has declared a semiannual 


dividend of 34%, payable July 1st. 

The United : States Rubber Company has 
declared a dividend of 4% on the preferred 
stock, payable July 15th, 

The Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company has declared a quar- 

terly dividend of 14% on the deferred stock, 
payable July Ist. 

The Real Estate Loan and Trust Com- 
pany has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 3%, payable July Ist. 

The Continental Trust Company have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 14%, pay- 
able July 10th. 


United States Bonds 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “ Selected Securities.” 








Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
ANNUITY BONDS since seca 


sol care, they prolong life. 
wes double the income of e sory persons,and on joint 
pai aed are payable to the survivor. For best terms address 


teofe. “th) B.G. Carpenter, 256 B’way, N.Y, 








INDEPENDENT. 


United States Trost Company 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
aid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
rustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at rt time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individa- 
ais will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GHORGE BLISS, Vice Pres, 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L, THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
D. WILLIS J AMES, ALEX. E. ORR, 
JOHN A. STEWART, WILLIAM H. MACY, Jr., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,| WM. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GEORGE BLIss, FRANK LYMAN, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, GEORGE F, VIETOR, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
yasec OOPER, JAMES STILLMAN, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, JOHN o LAFLIN. 
CHARLES 5. SMITH, JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL ican. 


Baring, Magoun & Co., 
15 Wall Street, New York, 


ISSUE CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT 
in DOLLARS for use of travellers in United 
States, Mexico and the West Indies, and in 
POUNDS STERLING for use in Europe and 
the East, against deposit of cash, prime secu- 
rities, or satisfac tory guarantee. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 


311 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn 
LOA NS mogeriated. payable ta: ens secured by 
first lien on Minneapolis real estate, 
ESTA ES managed. ve rent, coment 
rents, and take general charge 
of perty. 


TES ren New York, Philadelphia 
anc Slew England references. 


E. S. JONES’ SONS, | 


200 ONEIDA BLOCK, Minneapolis, Minn. 


, MORTGAGE LOANS. 
fo 


A life-long residence gives us special ad- 
vantage in pleciag loans conservatively, Busi- 
ness originally established more than thirty 

and years ago. Gold bonds secured by first mort- 

gages on improved inside city security. In- 

vestments made for individuals, banks and 

of institutions. Easternand Westera references. 
/° Correspondence invited, 


BANKING HOUSE OF 


HENRY CLEWS & co. 


11, 13, 15 and 17 Broad Street, N. Y. 
MEMBERS OF THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE, 

Orders for securities executed for investment or on 
margin. Interest allowed on deposit accounts sub- 
ject to cheque at — Actas financial and transfer 


agents for Corporati 
Branch Offices, 2 Fitth Ave.; corner 25th St., 
Brooklyn. — 


Hudson St., and 16 C ourt § St., 


United States 
HMorigage & Crust Go, 


ose ST., NEW YORK. 
obit - = = $2,000,000. 
SURPLUS - -2© = « 700,000. 
Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bondse 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 


Legal Depositary for Trust, Court, and 
State Funds. Allows Interest on Deposits, 


Executes all Trusts. 
OFFICERS, 
George W. Young, = = «= 
Luther Kountze, « «+ Vice-President. 
James Timpson, -« 2d Vice-President. 
Arthur Turnbull,- « <« Treasurer. 
William P. Elliott, «= «-« « Secretary. 
Clark Williams, Asst. Sect’y and Treage 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Charien D. Dickey, Jr., Gustav E. Kissel, 
‘Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles K R. Henderson James Tim: 
Richard A. Me Curdy. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D, Babcock, 

William Babcock, Gustav E, Kissel, 
Dumont Clarke, Luther Kountze, 
Charles D, Dickey, Ir, Charlton T, Lewis, 
William P. Dixon, Lewis May, 
David Dows,Jr., Theodore Morford 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Theo, A. Havemeyer, Robert Olyphant, 
Caries R. Henderson, William W. Richards, 
Jomes J. Hill, James Tim 28On, 
Gardiner G. Hubpard, George W. Young. 


President. 





EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, Pr esident STUYVES- 
ANT FISH, Vice President: EDWARD E. POOR, 
Vice President; GEO. HICKOK, ae At EDW: 
J. BALDWIN, hast Geshier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


»pleton, John Jacob Astor, George 
8. Hickok, George | rederick Vietog. 


— IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Inte rest and principal net to 
lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no loss. The 
highest references, Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., re A 
First National Bank Bldg... Towa Falla, Ia. Ia. 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 





June 27, 1896. 





THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital - 


EIS 6 esccce sess sane sees “oa 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under 4 
Banking Departments of Conn. w York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc,, 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


High-Grade rae 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Netting 4 to 7 Per Cent. Interest. 


We make a epochal of High Class Securities, 
suitable for permanent — 
Correspondence solici 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 


10 WALL ST., New York. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston. Mass, 


Lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - = 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54%* Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 


INVESTMENT 








LETTERS 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKERS. No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 








DIVIDEND. | 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


THE CHATHAM NATIONAL BAN 
NEW Vouk, June 25th, WS. 
96TH DIVIDE 

The Board of Directors have th “day declared a 
quarterly dividend of FOUR PER CENT, out of the 
earnings of the past three months, payable on and 

afte r Jul Ist, 1895, until which date trausfer books 
will ‘nee slosed’. H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier, — 

Cc ONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK, June 2.st, 18%. 
SEVENTY-THIRD DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day goctare da 
semi-annual dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT., 
free of tax, payable July 5th,to which date, from 
June duh, the transfer books Will be closed. 

___ ALFRED H, TIMPSON, Cashier, 


[Ast RIVER NATIONAL BANK.—New 
ORK, June 22d, 1895.—A Dividend of FOUK 
(4) PER CENT. has been oo clared, payable on and 
after Monday, July Ist, 18% 
Z EK. NEWELL, Cashier. 


THE I M PORTERS’ AND TRA PERE NA- 
TIONAL BANK < x” NEW RK, 

New YORK, fi, tee 1895. 

A dividend of ten per cent., out of the earning of the 

last six months, has to- day been declared by this 

bank, payable on "the first day of July next. he trans- 

fer books will remain closed until that date. 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


The Mercantile National Bank. 


NEW YORK, June 18th, 18%. 


DIVIDEND.—The Directors of this Bank neve this 
day dec lared a dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and after July 

. The transfer books will be closed until that 
_F. B, SCHENCK, Cashier. 


NATLONAL BANK OF NORTH 
NN PRK 


TH E 


Organized 1851. 
NE Roan Fane 19th, 18%. 

83D DIVIDEND. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS ‘have this day de- 
Sees a semi-annual cividend of THREE PER 
EN'T., en on and after July Ist, 1895. 

"haat er books will remain closed until that date. 
ALV AH TROW BRIDGE, Cc ashier. 


THE NATIONAL. PARK BANK OF NEW 
June 2ist, 189%. 

THE DIRECTORS pave this day Secuared a semi- 

annual Dividend of FIVE PER NT. free of tax, 

upon the stock of this hy oan 4 on and aiter 

July ist, proximo, and the transfer books will be 

closed until that uate. 

GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 


THE NATIONA ko BARS OF THE RE- 
NEW YORK, June 2Ist, 1895. 

The Board of Directors a e this day dec lared a 

dividend of four (4) per cent., free of tax, payable 

July Ist, 1895, until which date the transfer books 
will be closed. 1. STOUT, Cashier. 


NINTH NATIONA L BANK, 
Vv Yo ORK, June 18th, 18%, 
A DIVIDEND OF THREE ‘PE R CENT. UPON THE 
capital stock of this pane has been declared, paya- 
ble on and after July Ist, 1895. 
The transfer books will be closed until that date. 
H. H. NAZRO, Cashier. 


mur SEA BOARD BATION AL BANK 
NEW YORK, June 2 1895.—The Board of Die 
rectors of this bank have atts day delared the regu- 
lar semi-annual dividend of THREE PER CENT. 
free from tax, payable on and afver July Ist, until 
which date the wager. books will remain closed. 
IHN F. THOMPSON, Cashier. 





STATE BANKS, 


HE BANK OF AMERICA, NEW YORK 
June 2ist, 18%.—The Board of Directors have to- 
oer. sectored a semi-annual dividend of FOUK (4) 
PER CENT., free of tax, payable July Ist, 145, to 
pine Boe «nd of record of this date. 
ig senator books will wn closed until July 
8th, . M. BENNET, Cashier. 


THE ORIERTAL BAN 
RK, a 22d, 1895. 


EIGHTY-FOURTH C ONSEU Urivic SEMI-ANNU- 
AL DIVIDEN 


The Board t Directors mare. this day declared a 
dividend of FI IVE E (5) PER CENT., payable on and 
afver July Ist, 1895. The transfer books will be closed 
from June 22d until ju! Ist, inclusive 

LSON G. ‘AYRES, Cashier, 








Gente 8 


June 27, 1895. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, 
23 AND 4 BOWE 
bg hg June 10th, 1895, 

A semi-annual Pe. ot the rate of FOUR PER 

CENT. per annum, has been declared and will be 
credited to depositors on all sums of Five Dollarsand 
upward, and not exceeding Three Thousand Dollars, 
which shall have been deposited at least three 
months on the first day of July next, and will be 
payable on or after Monda ay. July 22d, 1895, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the by- laws. 

Dividends not called for will be credited to each 
peg te and be entitled to future interest the same 
as a de 

By onder at the Peard of Trustees, 

JOHN P. TOWNSEND, President. 

ROBERT L EONARD, Secretary. 

ISAAC P. MAILLER, As-istant Secretary. 


CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK, 
St AND 58 BOWERY, — CANAL STREET, NEW 


SEVENTIETH SEMICAN NUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees have ordered that interest at the 
rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF (3%) PER CENT. 

r annum be paid to depositors on and after July 
5th, on allsums of $5, and up to $3,000, which have 
remained on deposit for the three or six months, end- 
ing June s0th, 1895, in accordance with the by-laws 
and rules of the bank 

Money deposited on ‘or before July 0th will draw 
interest from July Ist 

EDWARD A. QUINTARD, President. 
HENRY HASLER, Sec Re tary. 
CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK. 


5. E. COR. 6TH AVE, AND 16TH ST., NEW YORK. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM will be credited depositors for the six 
months and three months ending June 30th, 1895, on 
all sums from five dollars to three thousand dollars 
entitled thereto under the bylaws, payable no 1th, 
1895. Deposits made on or before July 10th, 1895, will 
draw interest from July Ist, 1895. 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer, 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT io 
B. OGDEN CHISOLM, a 











IRVING SAVINGS INSTI TU TION, 
6 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared in- 
terest on all sums remaining on deposit during the 
three and six months ending June 30th, 1895, at the 
rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on amounts 
from $1 to $3,000, payable on and after Monday, July 
lth, 1895. Deposits made on or betore July lth will 
draw interest from July Ist. 

W. HH. B. TOTTEN, President. 

G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 


614 BROADWAY, 
88th Semi-Annual Dividend. 

NEW YORK, June 20th, 1895, 
The Trustees of this institution have declared in- 
terest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum 
on sums of $500 or under, and at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum in excess 
of $500 and not exceeding $3,0 remaining on deposit 
during the three or six months ending the 380th inst. 
Payable on and after the third Monday ia July next. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President, 

FRANK G, STILES, Secretary. 


Union Dime 
Savings Institution, 


BROADWAY, 82D ST. AND SIXTH AVE. 
(Greeley Square), NEW YORK, 


Interest, as usual, FOUR Per Cent, on the first 
#1000; THREE Per Cent. on the excess up to $5,000. 
Written up July isth or any time later, 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 

GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer, 

F RANU 1s M. LEA AKE, Secretary. 


MI se E LLAN EOUS. 


The American Bell 1 Telephone Co. 


A Dividend of THREE DOLLARS per share, and 
an excra Dividend of ONE AND A HAL# DOLLAKS 
per share will be paid on nd July Lith, 1895, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business ‘on 
Saturday, June “9h, 185, 

The transfer boo<s will be closed from July Ist to 
July 15th, 1895, — h days tuclhudec 

WILLIAM K. DRIVER, Treasurer. 

BosTON, June py 1895 


THE AMERICAN SU GAR REFINING © 0. 


NEW YorK, June 7th, 180). 

The Board of Directors of the American Sugar Ke- 
fining Compauy have this day de clared the following 
dividends, payable July 2d, 1895 

On that portion of the Prefer red stock which is en- 
titled to quarterly dividends, 14 per cent, 

On that portion of the Preferred Stock which is en- 
titled to semi-annual dividends, 34% per cent. 

On the Common stock, a dividend of 3 per cent. 

The transfe r books will close on June Mth, at 
three o’cleck, and - pospeges on July 3d, 

.K, SEARLES, Treasurer, 


CONTINENTA L TRUST CO., t 
y YORK, June Ith, 1895. § 
MNHE BOARD OF T iu sir EES HAVE pee L —— 
the usual quarterly diy idend of ONE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CEN'T., payable to stockholders of re cord, 
July iWth, 189. Transfer books will close July Ist 
and reopen July lth. 


KNICKERBOC ‘KER TRUST CO.,, | 


4 FIFTH gp feted = 
wn, “Olive. o6 Broadwa 
NEW YORK, “June ‘ith, 1895. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared the 
regular semi-annual dividend of THRE PERCENT, 
on the capital stock of this naan payable 
July Ist, 1895, to stockholders of record of June 
2th. Transter boows will close June 20th, at 3 P.M. 
and reopen sien a. 1805 
{EDK L. EL DRIDGE, Secretary. — 
MANHATTAN RAI LWAY COMPANY. 
No, 71 peop ey New Yor«K, June Lith, 189). 
FORTY-FI PQUARTEKL Y DIVIDEND. 
QUARTE RL. y DIVIDEND OF ONE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declare d, payable at this office on 
and after Monday, July ist, 1805. The transfer 
books will be closed on Friday. June Mth, at 
4 o’e clock P.M., ton reopened on ‘tuesday, July’ 2d, 


at Wo'’clock A, 
"D: D. W. MCWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 





Tothe Holders ot 


North Missouri R. R. First 
Mortgage Bonds. 


You are hereby notified that the coupon and prin- 
cipal of the above bonds will be paid on July Ist next, 
the date of their maturity, upon presentation at the 
office of the Central Trust Co., No. 54 Wall Street, 
after which date interest will cease. 

THE WABASH RAILROAD CO., 
By O. D. ASHLEY, President, 

JUNE Ath, 189, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY OF 
30 NASSAU ST. ’ 


close June 24th, 1895, at 3 P.M., and 
1895, at 10 A.M 
HENRY W. REIGHLEY, Secretary. 


orF yh 
THE sey THERN PACIEIC COMPANY, 
0. 23 Broad St. (Mills Building) 
EW YORK, June ba 1895. 

Coupons due July Ist, 1895, from bonds o' f the fol- 
ing named companies will be paid on and 4 that 
date at this office 
Central Pacitic i R. Ist mortgage 6. 
Western Pacific K.R. Ist mortgage 6. 
California and Oregon R.R. Ist mortgage ext. 5. 
Oregon and California Ist mortgage 5 per cent. 
Northern Railway Co. Ist mortgage 6. 
Stockton and Copperopolis R.R. 1st wortgage 5. 
Southern Pacific K.R. of Arizona Ist mortgage 6, 
Southern Pacific R.R. of New Mexico Ist ee 6. 
Louisiana Western R.R. Ist mortgage 6 per 
Morgan’s Louisiana and —T R.K. and 8. $. co Ist 6. 
South Pacific Coast R.R. Co. 4. 
California Pacific R.R. C 0. Sst mortgage 4%. 
California — R.R. Co, 2d mortgage 4}. 
California Pacifi .R. Co, 3d a 3 cond 6. 
Market Street Cable Ry. Co. i mor 
N.T. SMU’ th “Treasurer. 

Coupons due July Ist, 1895, pi bonds of the fol- 
lowing-named companies - w will be ool on and after 
that date by the Central Trust Compa 

San —— and Aransas Pass R.R. Ist “mortgage 4 


reopen July 2d 





per 
Houston ae Texas Central R.R. Ist mortgage 5 per 
ent 
Austii and Northwestern R.R. Ist mortgage 5 per 
. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES RUB. BER Om PANY. 
ea 


est 
NEW voux, } 19th, 1895. 
A semi-annual dividend of 4 Per Cent. has been 
this day deciared upon <> yeotenes stock of this 
company by the Board of Directors, poe July 
lth, Lsvo, to stockholders of record at the closing of 
the transfer books at the close of business on Tues- 
day, June 25th, 1895. The books \ he reopened at 
the opening of business, July )6th, 1895. 
CHAS. R. FLINT, Treasurer. — 








NEW YORK, June 18th, 1 1895. 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee ‘of the 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
held this aay. it re 
KESUOLVED, That a quarterly dividend of ONE 
AND fHREE H-QUARTEM PER CENT. (1% per cent.) 
upon the Preferred Stock of the Company be de- 
clared, papable on July Ist, 1895, to stockholders of 
record, and that the transfer books be closed on June 
22d, Isih5, a t 3 o’clock P.M., and opened on July 24, 1895, 


at ldo fess A.M. 
PH, FERD. KOBBE, Treasurer, 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, } 
NEW York, June 12th, 1895. 


DIVIDEND NO. 107. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT, 
upon the capital stock of this company, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after the Lith day 
of July next, to shareholders of record at the close 
of the transfer books on the 20th day of June, inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning ef July Ist next, 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


COMMERCIAL. 








THERE is a steady expansion of trade in 
all parts of the country. Clearings at the 
leading cities last week showed an in- 
crease of 304%, distributed in part as follows: 
New York 41%, Boston 14%, Philadelphia 
35¢, Baltimore 21%, Chicago 12% and St. 
Louis 11%. This tendency would un- 
doubtedly be more pronounced were it not 
for the approach of July ist, a period 
when many purchases are deferred until 
after half-yearly accounts are settled. 
Generally speaking the feeling in trade 
circles is confident. In breadstuffs the 
markets have been downward, owing to 
further liquidation following the late rise. 
Wheat dropped 4§c. to 744c. for July de- 
livery. Corn only declined 4c, to 58%c. 
Pork products are still suffering from the 
excessive rise of a few months ago, and 
are neglected. The wholesale grocery 
trade, which ha: been the last to respond 
to better influences, shows some signs of 
improvement but is still very quiet. 
Coffee is barely steady, and refined sugars 
are firm. Supplies of all staple groceries 
in the interior are reported small. Retail 
dry-goods dealers in the interior are also 
generally carrying light stocks. The 
local dry-goods trade is in very satisfac- 
factory shape, staple cottons being very 
strong and the mills indisposed to make 
large contracts at present values. There 
is a better demand for seasonable woolens, 
and prices show a moderate advance over 
last season. The iron trade, however, 
leads in actual improvement. There is a 
general scarcity of crude materials, and 
pig iron and steel billets both advanced. 
Values bave not yet risen to an import 
basis, but importers are watching the 
future with close int erest. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 





Our Club Rates below offer opportunity 
for lessening the cost of subscribing for 
THEINDEPENDENT. A large number of our 
subscribers order the paper for from two to 
five years. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One month........$ 4 Six months........$1 50 
Three months.,... Nine months...... 2 26 
Four months,.,.. 1 0 One year.......-.- 300 





CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one SubSCTIDET........eeeeeeees 
One year each to two subscribers........+-- 
Three years to one subscriber......+-++ sees 
Three subscribers one year each.. 
Four years to one subscriber.........sseeee0 
Four subscribers one year each............. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber.........-+----. 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each............+. 10 00 
In clubs of Five or More $2.00each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


*¢ TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time bas expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a_re- 
quest to that effect. 





maw 
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THE Dental penetion of the late Dr. W. E 
Dunn, at 331 Lexington Avenue, will be removed 
to 143 W. Th hirty-fourth Street, July lst. Adam- 
son & Webster Successors. —Adv. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS 
and their friends should not decide on their 
route to the great Convention at Boston in ated 
until they have read the beautifully ee 
itinerary issued by the Michigan Central, 
Niagara Falls Route.” Address for copy O. we 
Ruggles, G. P. and T. Agent, Chicago.— Adv. 











Don’t CoucH! You ‘won't need to if you us 
Epey’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure Coughs 
Hoarseness and Sorethroat, prevent Contagious 
—_— and purify the breath. 25c. and 50c.— 

dv 


THE NORTH SfioRE LIMITED 
leaves the Grand Central Station, New York, 
every day at 4:30 P.M., and arrives at Chicago 
next day at 4:30 P.M. via the Michigan Central, 
‘The Niagara Falls Route ’—a first-class line 
for first-class travel. Through sleeping car to 
Chicago by this train leaves Kneeland Street 
Station, Boston, daily at 2 P.M.—Adv. 


THE advertisement in another column of the 
well-known house of Messrs. B. Altman & Com- 
pany, Eighteenth and Nineteenth Streets and 
Sixth Avenue, is particularly addressed to own- 
ers of summer cottages. ‘he firm are now 
showing a great assortment of rugs, cushions 
draperies, lamps, jardinitres, etc., suitable an 
desirable for summer cottages. The high repu- 
tation of Messrs. B. Altman & Company isa suf- 
ficient guaranty of the excellence of goods 
offered by them. 


For a great while New England has been 
known as a popular summer resort section ; but 
within the past few years its popularity has been 
increased tenfold, the influx of tourists to this 
section being something enormous. 

mS may rest assured, however, that New 

——— is ready to care for all who may come 
within its borders, and the varied attractions 
offered in the mountains, at the lakes or sea- 
shore will undoubtedly reap for New England 
unbounded praise and increased patronage. 

This popularity has been greatly influenced by 
the inducements put forth in behalf of the hotel 
keepers, who have introduced into their sum 
tuous hostelries every convenience which tenc 8 
toward comfort for their mane and —. 
The Boston and Maine Railroad has played a 
—— part in this re first by giv- 
ng to the traveler and tourist low excursion 
rates, and again by making it a pleasure to travel 
over its lines, this being accomplished by mak- 
ing the service fast and reliable and by equip- 
ping its trains with spacious and comfortable 
cars. It is well known, also, that the Pullman 
parlor and sleeping-car service in commission on 
this road is of a superior quality and has few 
equals, 

New England's attractions are diversified 
enough to suit the most critical from a scenic 
standpoint, while historically there is no other 
pon an that can compare with it; and then, 
studying it for its healthfulness, you will surel 
make up your mind that some one of its variec 
resorts will be the place of all places that will 
suit you for your summer outing 

An excursion book, embodying | a complete list 
of routes, rates, hotel accomodations and 
maps, will sent free upon application to the 
General Passenger Department of the B. and 
M. R.R., Boston, Mass.— Adv. 
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IOWA FARM MORTGAGES. 


THE State of Iowa is thoroughly well settled 
throughout its entire extent; flourishing cities, 
towns and villages greet one on every hand. The 
farming community is composed of active, ener- 
= workers, and in the large majority of cases 

rms are under a high degreeof cultivation and 
are easily accessible to schools, churches and 
markets. These conditions all tend to make 
the omer | of loans upon Iowa farm mortgages, 
if attended with the proper degree of caution 
and intelligence, a perfect safe and reliable 
business. From Messrs. Ellsworth & Jones, 
of lowa Falls, la., who also have an office in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicage, we 
learn that the members of their firm have lived 
in lowa for the past thirty-five years, and that 
during the twenty-four years last past they have 
been apy in loaning money for Eastern 
clients on lowa farms; and that in every case all 
loans made bf them are upon farms which they 
know personally and which have been examined 
by them before the loan was made, that in no 
case is over forty per cent. of the cash value of 
the farm loaned upon, and that all points in re- 

ard to title, taxes, etc.,are carefully examined 
nto and looked after by them, the result of this 
excellent way of doing business being that dur- 
Ps the — -four years they have been en- 
a in loaning money they have not lost a 
lar of principal or interest for their clients. 
pe readers who are interested should open cor- 
respondence with Messrs. Elisworth & Jones at 
either of their offices, aud they will receive full 
particulars in regard to desirable loans on lowa 
arm mortgages. 





FIRST rr OF 40,000, FRANCS AWARDED 
O DAIMLER MOTOR. 

THE Mt race from Paris to Bor- 
deaux, France, and back, of carriages without 
horses, open to all comers, irrespective of char- 
acter of artificial power used, was won June 
13th by carriages propelled by Daimler Motors, 

which covered the distance of 750 miles in 48 
dmg though 100 hours were allotted. 

The first prize of 40,000 francs, as well as the 
second, third and fourth prizes, were all award- 
ed to the Daimler Motor ((iasoline). 

The Daimler Motor Company, controlling the 
exclusive rights for the United States and Can- 
ada, have their factories in Steinway, Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. Twelve launches ot different 
sizes participated in the — at the opening 
of the Harlem Ship Canal on June 17th. 


B. Alimat & Co. 


Are now Showing on 


THIRD FLOOR 
BLUE AND WHITE 


Japanese Rugs, Cushions, 
Draperies, Pillows, Silk 
and Cotton Fabrics. 
ALSO, 

Lamps, Vases, Pedestals, 
Plaques, Jardinieres, Etc. 
All very desirable for sum- 
mer cottages. 


(8th St. 19 a 6th Ave., 


_NEW YORK. — 

















BROADWAY 
Dth.& 1OthSts. 
FOURTH AVE. 


BROADWAY 
Dth.& 10thSts. 


Teilion To AT. T. Stewart & Co 


FOURTH AVE.. 


ANY ONE CAN DREAM S UCCESS 


It’s quite another thing to win it. 
When a business grows, as any one wide awake can see that 


this is growing, there’s surely good reason for it. 


what those reasons are. 
hereabout. 


We know 


So do thousands of careful buyers 
We want them all to know. 


WOMEN’S OUTING SUITS. 


Made by people who know the needs of 
summer outers, and who are alive to 
every freak of fashion. 


Percale 2 piece Suits, fitted waist and large full 
skirt, waist prettily trimmed with braid, sizes 32 
to 48, at $3.75; from #6, Other styles up to $5. 
All are this season’s goods. 

Pretty lawn 2-piece Suits, blouse waist and skirt 
trimmed with embroidery, $3.50. 

Duck Suits, jauntiest for the street in the hot sum- 
mer months, all colorings and styles. $1.50. #2, 
$2.50, %3, $5, $7.50, or as high as you care 
to go. 

Special lot of serge Eton and Blazer Suits, ripple 
on coat back and all suits have full sweep skirt, 
blue or black, $1°2.50 ; from $17.50. 

Blazer Suits, all fine black or blue serge, some have 
ripple back, others skirt back, full sweep skirt, 
$7.50. 

Women’s duck Vests, double and single breasted, 
$1.75, $2.50, $2.75 and $4.50. 





Pretty, natty, summery Shawls, light, and airy, 
but just warm enough to be comforting to the 
shoulders of a cool night, Pink, blue and cream, 
G5c , S5c., $1.25 and $2. 


LAUNDERED SHIRT WAISTS 


Weare gaid to have by far the largest 
assortment in New York City. Styles are 





the rarest—exclusive. Make of the gar- 
ments is very best as to workmanship, 
shape waist and the cut of collar and 
sleeves. This is especially true of goods 
above $1.25. 

You will find in stock Shirt Waists at 
50c., 65c., 75c.. $1, $1.25, 
$1.50 and $2, The $2 waistis equal 
to what you’d pay $2.50 almost anywhere 
else in town. 


COOK IN COMFORT 

Easy enough, no matter how hot the 
weather ; that is, if you have a Gas or an 
Oil Stove. Hot where they ought to be; 
strike a match—going: ‘*Puff”—out. And 
there’s the baking and the boiling, the 
stewing and the frying done as well as 
ever a blistering range could do it, and 
you haven’t turned a hair. No sweat, no 
cinders, no sorrow. 


Gas Stoves, 2 burner, nickel, 95c.; Gas Ranges, 
$7.50 to $24.75. Delivered and connected 
free. 

Oil Stoves, 1 burner, 45c.; 3 burners, $1.45. Mo- 
hair covered tubing 3c, ft 
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O'NEILL'S, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St, 
SPECIAL SALE 
LADIES’ 


Travelling and 


Outing Garments 
AT HALF USUAL PRICES. 


Covert Cloth Suits, Short Ripple 
Blazer Jackets, silk faced, wide skirts, 
medium and dark colors, formerly 


11.98, 


SPFCIAL, 6. 75. 


All Wool English Serge Suits, Rip- 
ple Back Jackets, reinforced with 
cloth, very full lined skirts, in blue 
and black, formerly 7.98 and 11.75, 


sy, OG auG ‘ 15 « 


Genuine India Silk Waists, boned 
and lined, belt finished on waist, full- 
est’ sleeves, pouch front, delicate col- 
orings, formerly 5.75, 


SPECIAL. V4 i O98. 


Brilliantine Skirts, full width, Bias 
Velveteen binding. lined and stiffened, 
formerly 4.98, 


SPECIAL, 2 79. 
BATHING SUITS 


in Serge Flannel, Briliantine and 
Cloth, new and stylish designs, 


1.98 « 5.98. 


CONTINUATION OF OUR 


Great Clearing Sale 


TRIMMED and 
UNTRIMMED HATS. 


Prices Cut Half and Less. 





‘You desire to be Stylish} 
‘We will tell you how— 


Interline the Puffed Sleeves and 
Skirts of your Spring and Summer 
Costumes with 


(FIBRE CHAMOIS: 


and your 
desire will 
be realized. 














Comes in 
three ° 
weights. 










Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not 
lose their shape if lined with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— f 
endorsed by all leading modistes. 

Lining Counter— Leading Dry Goods Stores. 






SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us. on a postal card, 


the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Jusurance. 
AN EASY PRIZE ESSAY. 


SOMEBODY having offered a prize for the 
best essay on How to present in the best 
manner the advantages of Natural Pre- 
mium Insurance, the ersay not to exceed 
1,000 words, the Insurance Journal sug- 
gested that this would be wasting 996 
words, because the subject can be con- 
densed and fully covered in four words 
which enjoin the presenter of the advan- 
tages to lie as the Father of lies does. 
This expression, which we adopt for eu- 
phony, employs three additional words 
and might, with uncompromising blunt- 
ness, be condensed into one—Lie. 

Well, why? Why cannot assessment 
insurance be commended by just telling 
the truth? The only answer is, Because 
the truth does not commend it ; truthfully 
and candidly presented, there is nothing 
in the distinctive characteristics of assess- 
ment insurance which commends it to 
careful and intelligent persons. But a 
great many persons are not intelligent, 
and very many intelligent and fairly care- 
ful about other matters are not at all 
careful about insurance. So we are quite 
aware that the above proposition will 
seem to many broad, harsh and unfound- 
ed; that it will be ascribed to a paid advo- 
cacy of the level premium, and that many 
are unable to perceive how one form of 
collecting insurance funds can be ap- 
proved without utterly condemning the 
other. So, if such persons will bear with 
us, we will try to explain, albeit for the 
fiftieth or the hundredth time. 

It is clearly impossible to discuss how 
‘*the advantages” may be presented un- 
til it has been agreed what those advan- 
tages are. The essence of life insurance 
is to be entirely certain of paying the in- 
demnity when called for; hence, to be 
entirely certain of getting the money in, 
and in the right time; collaterally, and 
next important, to conduct operations as 
economically as possible. We need not 
consider the advantages of life insutance 
now—the special advantages of assessment 
collections, if any exist, are what we are 
seeking. Nobody has claimed any greater 
security for that method, altho we re- 
member that a feeble exhortation used to 
be piped forth to keep your reserves in 
your own pocket, where they would be 
safe. That is quite true; only everybody 
else does the same, and then the funds are 
too safe. To drop your watch into the 
deep sea makes it safe from burglars, but 
uncertain about getting at when you want 
to know the time of day. It is going out- 
side the present purpose to point out dis- 
advantages, yet we will point out, in 
passing, that experience has over and 
over shown the insufficiency of post- 
mortem assessments or collections after 
the fact, and that there is no sound insur- 
ance unless backed by assets in hand. 

Even the assessment people have been 
driven to recognize this. The original 
shibboleth, the first principle, was ‘no 
reserve.” There were to be slight fees to 
cover the slight expenses; and when 
money was needed for settlement of a 
claim then, and not before, was the proper 
time to collect. Companies having re- 
serves had failed in various ways, and the 
lesson was plain ; solemn magazine essays 
were written to show that reserves invite 
failure, and the strength of the new plan 
was to bein not having any money—the 
assets were to be carried in the pockets of 
the members, It was patriarchially sim- 
ple, but after many wry faces the hated 
reserve plan was gradually adopted. The 
assessment societies have been forced to 
imitate the alleged vice they set out to 
abolish, and their existence depends upon 


| the sufficiency of their reserves. 


As we have often pointed out, the cost 
of life insurance is the mortality cost. 
The event insured against is certain, not 
contingent ; the mortality rate is 1,000 per 
1,000. The task is to provide the $1,000 
for each member by the time required, 
and this absolutely requires, on an average, 
$1,000 from each member, No man or 
association of men can have apy advan- 
tage over others in this matter ; the utmost 
which can possibly be done is tosomewhat 





retard the mortality operation, 


How and how fast the money shall be 
got in is all that is open to variation in 
plans. Here is where the falsifying comes 
in. The phrase ‘‘ natural premium” is 
itself a misrepresentation, for the only 
natural plan—i. e., in accord with the 
wishes of human nature—is one by which 
insurance can be had for nothing. The 
distinguishing characteristic of the assess- 
ment plan is that it appeals to this trait 
in human nature and offers insurance for 
life, as such, upon terms possible only for 
term insurance. While accumulating 
some reserves, it publicly decries accumu- 
lations as the cause why insurance “‘ costs 
so much.” It compares things utterly un- 
like and urges people to insure their lives 
as they do their property. It offers life 
insurance at rates which require from 65 
to 100 years to produce the requisite 
amount, and one of two results must 
follow : the insurance must be clipped, or 
the members will drop out as they become 
disturbed by increasing calls upon them. 

To ‘‘ present the advantages of Natural 
Premium insurance” is thus a matter of 
falsify ing—bluntly put, of lying. Because 
there is nothing to be claimed for it except 
cheapness, and that claim is made by con- 
tradicting the mortality laws and profess- 
ing to sell insurance below cost. 


» 
. 


SUPPOSE! 








AT various times we have suggested 
that States which want to regulate insur- 
ance too much might go into the under- 
writing business themselves and thus 
make the regulation comnplete. Some Ala- 
bamian,vexed at the costliness and oppress- 
iveness of the companies and bitten by the 
old notion that the commonwealth can 
work miracles by the Be it Enacted fiat, 
now propose, it appears, that Alabama 
shall insure her own citizens. The plan is 
very old. As often as the people of any 
city—or sometimes a specific class, such 
as the farmers, the millers or the church 
societies—feel the burden of insurance a 
little more than usual, there is a great 
outcry that all this is going to be re- 
formed, and this great drain of money 
out of the State to fatten foreign monop- 
olists is goirg to be stopped, etc. It is 
always going to be. We should be sorry to 
see the attempt made, because it is always 
unpleasant to see people learn, by painful 
experience of their own, what they could 
have inexpensively learned by observa- 
tion and good plain sense. Nor have we 
any expectation of seeing the thing ac- 
tually tried; talk is cheap, and there 
seems always to be a reserve of wariness 
somewhere which saves people from at- 
tempting many foolish things that they 
threaten. 

Yet it may be well enough, since we do 
not recall having done soalready, to point 
out the principal difficulties in the way of 
transacting life insurance by a State, 

The suggestion that a State should offer 
its policies and then prohibit its citizens 
from buying any others is a little more 
foolish than usual, Aside from the con- 
stitutional power of a legislature to so en- 
act, to prevent the citizen from making 
insurance contracts is one of the things 
which legislation cannot do ; it would be 
as easy to regulate the tides by statute. 

The tendency of State insurance would 
necessarily be toward laxity in medicai 
selection, insufticient rates, and a gener- 
ally easy treatment of the insured; 
nothing less would be popular, and any- 
thing else would cause a howl of objec- 
tion. Clearly, if the State is to undertake 
the fraternal along insurance lines, it 
must be very kind, or we might as well 
keep the monopolists. 

The irresistible tendency would also be 
toward extravagant expenditure. <A host 
of people and people’s friends would want 
salaried places; printers would want 
printing ; newspapers would want adver- 
tising. All these would have the appe- 
tites of the horse-leech’s daughters ; and 
if they did not get their way they would 

make a din in the ears of State officials. 
The lobbyist would also perceive that the 
weather was good for making hay, 

If rates were low and treatment popu- 
lar, it is as certain as arithmetic that a 
few years would present to the State the 
old dilemma ; either increased charges or 
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a diminished insurance, The laws of the 
businees are inexorable and impregnable, 
and a State can no more than an associa- 
tion of individuals escape this alternative, 
If the State raised,rates, or if the State 
clipped the insurance, or if the State 
levied taxes on the entire public in order 
to make good a deficit for the benefit of 
those insured, in either case there would 
be an outcry. 

On the other hand, if a State should 
adopt level premiums and reserves, the 
existence of reserves would introduce a 
tremendous temptation. The vast accu- 
mulations of a few companies have been 
for some years a subject of increasing 
anxiety with the politicians gathered at 
Albany ; but suppose a State had control 
of such funds? A demand might be made 
that the interest or even the principal be 
used to relieve taxation; all sorts of in- 
ternal improvement schemes would be in- 
vited, and the sight of so much money 
owned (!) by the State would tempt to 
extravagance. If the temptation succeeded 
and the money were spent, the day of 
reckoning would come, 

Of course, the State would have no cus- 
tomers outside, and, hence, the average 
would be imperfect. But this would be 
compuratively a trifling defect. 

But the foregoing is just a ‘“ suppose.” 
It is what would have to be met and 
avoided, and what might naturally fol- 
low, if an attempt at insurance by a State 
should be made and should succeed. But 
it would not succeed on any considerable 
scale. If there is anything established in 
life insurance, it is that the solicitor is in- 
dispensable, until human nature changes. 
Offer insurance plain and * straight,” and 
it is not good enough; offer *‘ induce- 
ments,” and the solicitor is needed, to ex- 
plain and gild the inducements. If a 
State should not set up the usual ma- 
chinery, its invitation to come in would go 


‘unheeded; if it should try to do as the 


companies do it would still fail to accom- 
plish what they accomplish. 

Tne whole idea is a piece of rainbow- 
chasing. But, once in a while, there may 
be a utility in telling people what sort of 
business rainbow-chasing is. You can’t 
catch the rainbow. It would not prove 
worth catching if you could. And you are 
sure to catch something else. 





DANGEROUs WOOD. 


From our neighbor Insurance we learn 
that at a corner of Ninth Avenue and 
Fourteenth Street, in this city, a dealer in 
old building material bas piled on an area 
150 feet square more wood than is con- 
tained in any fifty houses in New York ; 
this is the estimate, but as this pile is an 
accumulation the estimate is probably rea- 
sonable. This is more of this material 
than was in all the buildings in the area 
bounded by Wells, Monroe, and Van Buren 
Streets and the South Branch in Chicago 
at the time of the fire in 1871; this is the 
further estimate, and as to its correctness 
we have no opinion. Yet we concur in 
the comment that in such a pile of wood 
there is a continual danger and that there 
must be a very lax administration of law 
when a man may not build a small frame 
house of wood but may heap up an indefi- 
nite quantity of it and let it await his con- 
venience. Wecan add also, from personal 
observation, a s!atement about the danger 
from an equally loose habit of allowing 
dealers in old packing boxes to keep piles 
of those articles, which are quite as dan- 
gerous as the building material mentioned. 
One such instance we noticed very re- 
cently in Mulberry ‘‘ Bend,” where some- 
body has stacked up against the side of a 
row of buildings a pile of empty boxes, 
tier upon tier, to the hight of a third or 
fourth story. 


INSURANCE. 


1895. 














1851. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPRINGFIELD, MABS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 





Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. 


ND ee cee cat ocak wenoube $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve..........ss.s05 os 1,696,019 62 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc...... 36.591 47 
WE NBR Ss csncicasenessesee esdvees 1,054,236 07 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1895..83,186,847 16 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE—NO. 421 WALNUT STREET, 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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June 27, 1895. 
PATRONIZE THE BEST. 


Hon. George S. Merrill, Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts, un- 
der date of March 12th, 1895, having 
completed an examination of the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Compan 
says: p y, 
“The examination throughout evinces such a 
strong and stable condition of the company as to 
afford to its policy holders and to the Commonwealth 
a just degree of pride in the excellence of its manage- 
ment, the solidity of the corporation, and its promis- 
ing prospects for the future.” 
The insurance law of Massachusetts 
GUARANTEES fuil protection to the 
policy holder. It provides a CASH SUR- 
RENDER VALUE, continuance of the 
policy for ITS FULL VALUE in case of 
failure to pay premiums for any reason, 
and as large CASH DIVIDENDS as the 
business of the company will warrant. 


Address the company at Pittsfield, 
Mass., forinteresting literature. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec, 31, 1894 ...... - $24,252,828 71 
LIABIGITIOS.........<... , » 22/217,399 94 

$2,085,428 77 

LIFE RATE BN SOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old liferate premiur 

Annual Cash dl: tributions. ‘are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
ALFRED D. KOSTER, Vice Pres., 
. F. TRULL, Secretary 
WM. 8. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


1876. THE 1895. 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY CO., 
NEW YORK. 

Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 
= PERSONAL —"- = = 

Ce ST TEAM BOILER ELEV EVATO 
Employers’ Liability and urgiary Policies. 
Losses PAID SINCE ORGANIZAT 

$5,480,525.02. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 





New YorK, Jan, 22, 18%, 

The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 184: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1894, to SIst December, I+4......... $2,766,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1804 1,106,515 77 


Total marine vremiums...... 0.0... $5,867,456 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1844, to Ist December, 1804 2,840,284 98 


Losses paid during the same 


Es canctcnnddses adseveesas $1,411,202 80 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........ S524 DA 4 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
eee 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,695 14 
Cash in Bank 184,238 44 


ee bi waded watns wa eanie ae $11,340,731 88 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net carned premiums of the company 
for the year ending Slst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHLAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. JONES CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
W. i. H Woore, CH, 


CHa S. D. LEVER 
A.A. RA EDWARD FLOYD- JONES, 
JO FS EPH i “C CHAPM AN, GEORGE H. MAc 
JAMES LOW, LAWRENCE URNURE 
JAMES G, De FOREST, Wal DKON P. BROWN, 
whee ge ANSON W.H , 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ISAAC iLL, 
HORACE GRAY, SEPH AGOSTINI 
CHARLES P. BU RDETT: Viel RNON H. BR N, 
HENRY BE. HAWLEY, ‘CHRISTUN DE THOMSEN 
wil. LIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
RGE BLIS EVERETT FRAZAR 
iouN I. RIKER, WILLLAM I B. BOULTON 
C. A. HAND, GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
SOHN D.HE Wi. LETT. PAUL it THEBAUD 
GUSTAV AMS JOHN B. WOODWARD, 


N. DENTON Sur" Ti GEORGE COPPEL z 
J, D. JONES, President, 
W. H. H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t, 
A.A. RAVEN, 2d Vice Pres’t. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaic, for $1,00. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


1851. 1895. 
Forty-Fourth Annual Statement 
OF THE 


PHOENIX 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 1, 1895. 
ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies 


$5,633,589 50 


STB. nce + 00 cereseces oscee nese 701,263 61 
Loans on Collateral.............s0ee0+: 5,600 00 
Cost Value of Real Etate owned by the 

CI sc cccscscsccnenecctectccatecsese 939,602 77 
City and Municipal aud Railroaa Bonds 

i ecikceicccccctcs secscceusescsece 2,096,862 71 
I cnccanascopensessecendedessens 165,676 00 
SG GEE, ccccccensces  sncccvcrszcces 198 93 





Cash deposited in Banks. Soe evans wae 376,378 02 


$9,919,261 54 





ADD: 
Market Value of Stocks and 
Bonds over cost.... .. .... $51,722 20 
Interest accrued and due... 128,628 73 
Net Deferred and Outstand- 
ing Premiums.... ......... 130,861 $311,21 212 96 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1,1 S95. $10,230, 474 50 
LIABILITIES, 
Reserve on Policies in force 
at 4 per cent. interest 
(Conn, and N.Y, standard) $9,200,959 00 
Claims by death outstand- 
DE pacieeyn: Secsmevaiesnacnas 15,249 00 
Premiums paid in advance. 9,385 66 
Special Policy and Invest- 
ment Reserves........ ..... 425,386 77 
9,662,980 43 
Surplus at 4 per cent.......... $567,498 07 
Isd2. 1S83. 1884. 
Policies issued......... 3,856 4,769 5,428 


Insurance written..... 
New Premiums re- 


$7,909,116 $8,835,062 $9,960,858 


iicsccavievedexe 219,987 225,060 200,989 
Total Premiums re 

MNS. viknsseh i ceces 925,735 1,027,002 1,198,561 
Paid policy holders.... 1,079,587 = 1,093,421 1,087,556 
Policies in force........ 19,788 21,420 22,7% 


Insurance in force..... 30,549, 96 33,681,528 36,381,049 





This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $35,000,000.00; 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President, 
CHARLES H, LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary, 
A. H. BARROWS, M.D., Medical Director, 
GEORGE 8. MIL LER, Supt. of Agencies. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

4. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1895. 
4aQSETS...... cceveccccccccccs cose ,O7S 19 
LIA BILITIES................555 8742,753 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
ruaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
c. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


Philadelphia 


elu nh’ TtY-FIFTH ANNUAL OTA TENEET. 
Cash capital... 0,000 00 
= for insurance and all other 

CURES. .ccccccccce soccscccevcccccccccesccesce ies 716, 4 4 
serplus’ over all Liabilities....... _178,855 7 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. lst, 18%..82,395,.006 22 
THOMAS I. faut ING re Protea 












WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 














THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 256 Broadway, New York, 
JANUARY Ist, 
Total Admitted Assets..... ciate cial sesame stated ator 


Total Liabilities, including value of all Dividend Endowment Accumulations, 
and outstanding Policy obligations, as per Certificate of the New York In- 


A WORKMAN 


In the employ of The Independent 
lost his wife after a long ineee 
which used up his savings. 

had a policyin the Metropolitan Lite 
Insurance Company, of New York, 
for two hundred dollars, payment 
of which was made immediately 
after her oo thus enabling 
the husband to give her a respecta- 
bie burial. Without th:s he would 
have been an object of charity. The 
story carries its own moral. Write 
the company for its literature. 


1850. 1895. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE Co, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
ence of forty-five years of yg my Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that H e sine qua non of success 
is the ado; option of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal polly towards both its Insured 
and its Agents. These essentials it possesses in an 
eminent degree, but judiciously tempered by that 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard of 
the policy-holder. Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. They are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, atthe option of the policy-holder. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. Its 
course during the Foe 4 forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute lute security. 





Active and successful Agent: Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. BURFORD............ President, 
he i ctrcecesescucceenecceuceces Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT . Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STA Actua 






FINAN E COMMITTEE : 


gro. a We Ae) eer Prest. Chem, Nat. Bank. 

OHN J PP ictenckevaverscaaaeceesdecee Builder. 
oe H. PE iRKINS Jn., Prest. Imp.& Trad’rs’ Nat. Bank, 
JAMES ‘k. RN ose oiecscr ce co coeccocecaxe Leather. 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 23d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January lst, 1896, 


Cach Capital. .............cccccee $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

PN BERiccdscececcsccocescnnce - 3,943,639 46 
Net Surplus... .......eeceeeeeee 1,811,269 26 
Policy-holders’ Surplus. 2,511,269 26 





Grose Agmets............ccce0e: a 6,754,908 723 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, |<... 
WM. A. HOLMAN, ° { Secretaries, 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO, E, KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.8S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 





1895. 


Wicd Havackecseagcinease seereeeee $8,570,838 69 





surance Department 4%.............ceeecesees ra cmerarimena aiataieiaa cash canadensis $7,385,517 66 
Surplus on the basis of Admitted Assets............. mane andl tiasuee $1,185,321 03 
OFFICERS: 


GEORGE E. IDE, President. 
WILLIAM M., ST. JOHN, Vice President. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 


FRANK W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 
WILLIAM G. LOW, Counsel. 
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WHY BUSINESS MEN INSURE. 


BECAUSE OTHERS INSURE. 

ALL men are led and influenced by the 
force of example. If John Wanamaker, 
ex-Postmaster General of the United 
Statesof America, and one of its most suc- 
cessful business men, deems it wise to 
carry $1,550,000 of Life Insursnce; if 
Clement Studebaker, of South Bend, Ind., 
as one of many other sagacious men, thinks 
it a safeguard to be insured for $200,009; if 
Albert A. Pope, of Boston,the great bicycle 
manufacturer, as another example of a 
clear-headed business man, thinks it safer 
to carry $255,000, or if J. R. Whipple, the 
well-known proprietor of Young’s Hotel 
and Parker House, Boston, carries over 
$500,000, should not such examples of the 
immense importance of Life Insurance as 
a business necessity exert a marked influ- 
ence upon the conduct of the other enter- 
prising mercantile men of this country ? 

BECAUSE IT COMMENDS ITSELF. 

Life insurance as offered by The Mutual 
Life,of New York,commends itself toevery 

prudent and intelligent man of business. 
The kind of insurance which it places to 
the credit of every successful applicant 
furnishes the best pos:sible results at so low 
a net cost to the assured as to make its 
contracts the cheapest in the world, while 
its enormous assets of nearly $190,000,- 
000.00, as a guaranty of every risk, makes 
it also the safest to insure in, Every dol- 
lar of its assets belongs, first, last and all the 
time, to its insured. It deservedly holds a 
f. remost place among the great financial . 
institutions of the world, and it offers ad- 
vantages under all its policy contracts un- 
equaled by any other company of its kind. 
BECAUSE IT SAVES CAPITAL, 

Thousands of business men in America 
to-day have all their capital embarked in 

their business, and they must keep it intact 
and active if the business venture is to be 
successful. If the head of the firm or 
either one of the partners is removed by 
death, a forced winding up of the business 
may result most disastrously to all con- 
cerned, Unexpected and forced settle- 
ments combined with shrinkage in values 
of merchandise and securities would have 
wrought ruin to many prosperous business 
concerns now in existence, unless pre- 
vented by timely insurance contracts in 
The Mutual Life. The promptly paid policy 
of the Great Company has often resulted 
in a business left intact and prosperous, to 
be successfully carried on for the benefit 
of survivors, and families suddenly de- 
prived of support and protection have 
been placed above the fear of want and 
suffering. 
BECAUSE IT MEANS SAFETY. 

To the thoughtful busines; man Life In- 
surance should even take precedence of 
Fire Insurance as a measure of safety. 
Fire may never destroy the house or the 
store, but death is inevitable and must 
eventually destroy the life. If stock and 
buildings are burned, the insurance money 
may serve toreplace them ; but a life termi- 
nated, however much insured, cannot be 
restored by the payment of the claim, since 
no adequate money can be placed on a hu- 
man life. Life Insurance does not attempt 
this, but the producing power of the life, 
the energy and force of character which 
created and developed the business in 
which it was engaged, or the home it sup- 
ported, may be compensated for in some 
degree by insurance money promptly paid. 

BECAUSE IT PROTECTS. 

Life Insurance is like the wallof a great 
city—it protects on every hand. A _ busi- 
ness man may have stocks and bonds and 
real estate ; his death may make it imper- 
ative that these be realized on; but the 
‘*bears” may, for the moment, rule on 
’Change, and the real estate markets be at 
the lowest point. When the necessary 
settlement sale is made and the estate 
stands to be a serious loser, a ‘*‘ Mutual Life 
Policy ” will protect the bonds and real 
estate, and secure the heirs in the con- 
tinued benefit of those sources of revenue. 
A policy of Life Insurance with the ready 
cash it provides has often saved large es- 
tates from sacrifice and ruin by avoiding 
the immediate necessity for selling real or 





personal assets on a falling market,—Adv, 
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Old and Young. 


THEIsS OF THE “ MONTEREY.” 


BY WILLIAM J, ROE. 


WHEN the battle bugles play, 

And the battle flags are flying, 
Mid mad music of the fray, 

Tis not bard for soldiers—dying. 


But when none are there to tell 
Who would crave to dare or die ? 

Who would face the fires of hell— 
Asking not, nor caring, why ? 


It was but the other day 

One there was who knew not fear, 
On the war ship “‘ Monterey,” 

T heiss, the gallant engineer. 


His the best and bravest daring ; 

When the war ship’s steampipe burst, 
Not for gain or glory caring 

He was in the death cloud first. 


With the bravest volunteer 
Who has gone his hero’s way, 

Rank him, Theiss, the engineer, 
Of the war ship ‘* Monterey.” 


With his comrades of the crew, 
Strong of heart and firm of lip, 
While the death blast round them blew, 
There they stayed to save the ship. 


Of such stuff are heroes made ; 
With a will they worked away ; 

Life was duty, death their trade, 
But they saved the ‘* Monterey.’’ 


Nail the banner to the mast ; 
Of such spirits brave and bold 
He was not the first nor last ; 
We've the metal and the niold. 
New YORK CirTy. 


THE JUNIOR LATIN SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. 


BY CHARLES G,. D. 





ROBERTS, 


THE sunshine of mid-May streamed 
alluringly into the great stone portico of 
the old College of X. The wide-winged, 
gray edifice stood on a high terrace just 
under the crest of the hill, its ample win- 
dows looking down over the topmost 
boughs of ash and elm and maple, over 
the roofs and spires of the little university 
town of X., and out to the broad blue 
curve of the threshold river, On the steps, 
basking in the clear, warm light, lounged 
a group of students, members of the 
Senior and Junior years. Several of the 
loiterers stood close to the open, arched 
door, and from time to time glanced ex- 
pectantly into the hall. A large black 
dog, a cross between Spitz and Newfound- 
land, lay in the center of the hall, assidu- 
ously licking at a small but angry wound 
on his leg. 

At the further end of the hall now ap- 
peared one of the professors. He stepped 
in front of the notice-board, and pinned a 
slip of white paper to the green baize- 
covered surface, In amoment the portico 
was cleared, and the men crowded in to 
read the announcement. They did not 
rush noisily, as Freshmen, or even Sopho- 
mores, might ¢ave done ; but their eager- 
ness was tempered with dignity. The 
Seniors, in particular, were careful to be 
properly deliberate ; for announcements 
were expected by both clasees, and this 
might prove to be merely a Junior list ! 

It was a Junior list. Leaning on each 
other’s shoulders the Juniors clustered 
around the board, while the Seniors lin- 
gered on the outskirts and inquired with 
polite interest about the results. They 
were mindful that these Juniors would 
very soon be Seniors, and were therefore 
to be treated with a good deal of consid- 
eration. Then they dropped away in twos 
and threes, while the Juniors reniained to 
take down the marks in their notebooks. 

The marks which excited so much in- 
terest were those of the third Terminal 
Examination in Latin. A Latin Scholar- 
ship, of the value of $100 was dependent 
on the results of three terminals compul- 
sory for all the Latin students of the 
Junior class, and ona special examination 
to be held at the very end of the term. 
This examination was open only to those 
declaring themselves competitors for the 
scholarship. It was generally expected 
throughout the college that the winner 
would be Bert Knollys, who, without 
effort, had gained a slight lead in the first 
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two terminals, and whose ability in clas- 
sics was unquestioned. 

At the top of the present announcement 
stood Knollys’s name with percentage of 
86. The second name on the list was that 
of J. 8S. Wright, with 83 to his credit. 

‘*Wright’s pulling up! Five more 
points will put him ahead !” was the re- 
mark of one man who had been figuring 
on his pad. 

Wright, a sharp featured, sandy-haired 
fellow in the center of the group, nodded 
his approval of this calculation. At the 
same moment a slim youth of barely mid- 
dle hight, with laughing gray eyes and 
crisply-waving hair, ran up and peered 
eagerly through the throng of his com- 
rades. Having deciphered his standing 
he was turning away as abruptly as he 
had come, when some one said : 

**You’d better look out, Kunuollys! 
Wright is after you with a shar p stick !” 

“TIT don’t doubt Jack can beat me if he 
tries!” responded Knollys. 

‘* Hold on a minute, Bert, I want to 
talk to you a bit!” exclaimed a tall 
Junior by tie name of Will Allison, ex- 
tricating himself quickly from the crowd. 

‘“*Next hour, Old Man!’’ cried Knollys, 
darting away. ‘‘I’ve got to catch Daw- 
son in the laboratory right off, and can’t 
wait a second !” 

Allison, who was Knoollys’s most inti- 
mate friend, crossed the hall, and joined 
a Senior who was lounging in a window 
overlooking the terrace. 

‘‘Ivs my firm belief, Jones,” said he, 
discontentedly, ‘‘that that cad Jack 
Wright is going to play Bert false !” 

‘* How so, pray?’ inquired the Senior, 
in a tone of very moderate interest, 

‘Why, by going into the special exain., 
of course !” replied Allison, 

“Aud why shouldn't he, as well as 
Knollys, go into the special examination ¢” 
asked Jones. 

**Oh, I thought every one knew about 
that!” exclaimed Allison, somewhat im- 
patiently. ‘ But it’s this way, since you 
inquire. Wright took the scholarship for 
our class last year—the Second Year 
Greek, you know. Well, Knollys was way 
abead on the average of the terminals, and 
would have hada walk-over. As every 
man in the clas; knows, he can wipe out 
all the rest of us in classics without half 
trying. But Wright went to him and 
made a poor mouth about being so hard 
up that he’d have to leave college if he 
didn’t get the Scholarship, Bert has none 
too much cash himself, but in his gener- 
ous way he agreed not to go in for the 
specialexam. So Wright, of course, got 
the Scholarship. In return he promised 
Koollys that he would not go in for the 
Junior Latin the f llowing year. This 
suited Bert very well, as he wanted to 
put his hard work on his readings for the 
Science Medal. Under these circum- 
stances, you see, he has been taking it 
rather easy in the Latin; and I have rea- 
son to believe that Wright has been work- 
ing extra hard at it. Mark my words, 
he’!l go in at the last moment, and catch 
Bert napping. But there’s not another 
man in col'ege that 1 would suspect of 
such a caddish trick.” 

‘* Well, for my part,” said the Senior, 
‘*T don’t greatly care which of them gets 
it. I grant you that Wright’s a cad; but 
I’m disappointed in Knollys !” 

**Indeed! Poor Knollys!’ 
Allison. 

““Yes,” continued the Senior, loftily, 
ignoring the sarcasm; ‘in my opinion 
Knollys funks,” 

**Tt seems to me, Jones,” retorted Alli- 
son, ‘‘ you forget certain incidents that 
took place when Bert Knollys was a 
Freshman and youa Sophomore !” 

‘* On,” said the Senior, calmly, looking 
over Allison’s head, *‘ the worm will turn! 
But what: I’m thinking about is his refusal 
to play football last fall. He’s quick, and 
sharp, and tough ; just the man the team 
wanted, for quarter-back, if only he had 
the nerve! Said he was toa busy to train, 
indeed!” and Jones sniffed contemptu- 
ously as he turned away to join some 
members of his own class, leaving Allison 
in a fume of indignation. 

At this moment Jack Wright, chancing 
to stroll past the big black dog, gave the 
animal a careless kick, The dog sprang 


inurmured 


at his assailant with a ferocious snarl. 
Much startled, Wright evaded the attack 
by dodging into a knot of his classmates ; 
avd the dog lay down again, growling 
angrily. 

‘Bran doesn’t seem to be quite him- 
self!” remarked a Senior, eying him nar- 
rowly. 

‘*He’d be an ugiy customer to handle if 
he started to run amuck,” commented 
another Senior, chukling at Wright’s dis- 
comfiture. ‘‘I wonder where he got that 
bite on his leg !” 

This was something which nobody knew; 
and the incident was promptly forgotten 
by all but Jack Wright, who thencefor- 
ward gave the animal a wide berth. 

As soon as Knollys came out of the 
laboratory Will Allison told him his sus- 
picions in regard to Wright, and urged him 
to put his energies upon the Latin. But 
Knollys was always slow to believe that a 
comrade could be guilty of treachery. 

‘*T don’t think Wright is really such a 
bad lot, Old Man,” said he. ‘ Only his 
manner is unfortunate, and he isn’t popu- 
lar.” 

Just three days later appeared on the 
notice-board the announcement that B. 
Knollys and J. 8. Wright were competi- 
tors for the Junior Latin Scholarship ! 
The examination was to take place on the 
following morning. Bert Knollys was 
hurt and indignant, his friends were furi- 
ous, and Wright looked craftily trium- 
phant over the prospect of so neatly get- 
ting ahead of a rival. 

Knollys was by no means prepared for 
such a contest as he knew Wright was 
capable of giving him, but his anger 
nerved him to the utmost effort. Return- 
ing in hot haste to his home in the out- 
skirts of the town, he shut himself into 
his little study, All through the afternoon 
he toiled mightily over book and lexicon. 
About teatime he took a short walk, and 
then settled down for a night of solid 
“grind.” He was bound that he would 
win if it was in him, 

Toward two o'clock, however, eyes and 
brain alike grew dim, and the meaniags 
began to mix themselves most vexatious- 
ly. He sprang up, snatched his cap, let 
himself out of the house noiselessly, and 
set forth to wake his wits by a brisk run. 

For the sake of the freer air he took a 
path traversing the hilltop toward the col- 
lege. The path ran through the open pas- 
tures and reached at length a rocky ridge 
just back of the cottage of Doctor Adams, 
the professor of. classics. Here Jack 
Wright was boarding. As Knollys swung 
past along the ridge he glanced downward 
to the professor’s study window ; and as 
he did so a light appeared therein. He 
halted instinctively—and the next mo- 
ment his lip was curling with astonished 
contempt as he saw Jack Wright seat 
himself before the study table, and 
stealthily search the drawers. The top of 
the ridge was so near the window that 
Knollys, where he leaned against the 
fence, could see all that went on as if he 
had been in the room. At last, after go- 
ing through almost every drawer, with fre- 
quent guilty, listening pauses, Wright found 
what he wanted—an examination paper ! 
After making a hurried copy of it he re- 
turned it to its place; and then, with his 
lamp turned very low, he stole out of the 
room, 

Bert Knollys’s first thought was to go 
at once to Doctor Adams, lay his com- 
plaint, and have Wright’s room searched 
before he could have time to destroy the 
stolen copy. Then it occurred to him 
that this would lead inevitably to Wright’s 
expulsion, and not improbably to his ruin. 
He therefore dismissed the idea. He 
hastened back home; tried to study, but 
found the effort vain; went to bed and 
fell asleep without having arrived at any 
solution of the problem. Inthe morning 
he was equally undecided. Perhaps his 
best course would have been to go to the 
professor, declare a suspicion that the 
paper had been tampered with, and ask 
that a new paper be set. But he failed to 
think of this way out of the difficulty ; 
and at last, tired of worrying over it, he 
made up his mind to do nothing. He went 
in to the examination, wrote an unusually 
good paper, and came out feeling that 
there was yet a chance for him in spite of 
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Wright’s previous knowledge of the ques- 
tions. But on the day following was 
posted the announcement that Wright was 
the winner, by a lead of three marks on 
the average for the four examinations. 

The affair was a grievous disappoint- 
ment to Bert Knollys, and meant the up- 
setting of all his plans for the summer, 
He had counted on the scholarship money 
to enable him to take a long vacation trip 
with Will Allison. This scheme he had 
now to abandon; and Allison could not 
refrain from reproaching him for his mis- 
placed confidence in Jack Wright. Fur- 
thermore, he was accused of petty jeal- 
ousy by many students outside of his own 
class ; and his popularity, undermined by 
Wright’s skillful insinuations, rapidly 
dwindled away. Smarting under the in- 
justice, and seeing no satisfactory way to 
remove the misunderstanding, Knollys 
grew moody and depressed. 

Toe days slipped by quickly, and Com- 
mencement was close at hand. One 
warm afternoon a number of the students 
were in the baseball field, where a prac- 
tice match was in progress, The College 
Nine was strenuously preparing for the 
great Commencement Day match. Knol- 
lys, Allison, Jones and a few others, 
were lying under the fence on the further 
side of the field, while most of the spec- 
tators were grouped as close as possible to 
the players. Jack Wright was at the 
bat. 

Suddenly in the gate of the college barn- 
yard, above the ball-field, appeared Bran, 
the dog. The hair lifted along his back- 
bone and on his neck, and a light froth 
showed about his half-bared teeth. He 
was a sinister and menacing figure as he 
stood there, a strange trouble in his wild, 
red eyes. After glaring uneasily from side 
to side for several minutes he gaye utter- 
ance to a yelping snarl, and darted down 
the hillside toward the field. The group 
under the fence observed him at once. 

‘* What’s the matter with the dog?” ex- 
claimed Jones, in a tone of apprehension ; 
and ‘‘ Look at Bran!” shouted some one 
else. The pitcher stopped in the very act 
of delivering the ball, and every eye went 
in the one direction. The dread truth was 
evident at once. On all sides arose the 
appalling cry ‘*He’s mad! Mad dog! 
Mad dog!’ and players and spectators 
scattered in sickening panic. As it were, 
in the twinkling of an eye, the field was 
empty. 

But no! It was not quite empty! 
Turning in wild terror, and starting to run 
as he turned, Jack Wright tripped, fell, 
and snapped his ankle. He got up, and 
saw himself alone in the wide sunny field, 
The dog had just entered the gate and was 
making straight for him with foaming, 
snapping jaws. He strove to flee, but the 
shattered ankle gave way beneath him, 
and, with a piercing cry of horror, he 
dropped in a heap, burying his face in his 
hands. 

Knollys, like all the rest, had sprung 
over the fence at the first alarm; but at 
that despairing cry he sprang back again. 
There was no hesitation, no waiting to 
see what the others woull do. Swift as 
a deer he sped out across the shining and 
deadly expanse. As he ran he stooped to 
snatch up a bat which lay in his path, It 
was a question which would win in the 
awful race; and the crowd of fugitives, 
checking their flight, watched in spell- 
bound silence. 

The dog arrived first, but only by a foot 
or two. As it sprang upon Wright’s pros- 
trate body Knollys reached out with a 
fierce lunge and caught it between the 
jaws with the end of the bat. Biting 
madly at the wood, the animal rose on its 
hind legs, and in a flash Knollys had both 
hands clenched in a grip of steel about its 
throat. 

For a few seeonds the struggle was a 
desperate one. Theanimal’s strength was 
great, and Knollys had all he could do to 
hold him at arm’s length, Then Will 
Allison arrived, panting, and conscience- 
stricken for his tardiness, He was fol- 
lowed by two or three others who had 
broken the spell of their panic. A couple 
of well-directed blows from the bat in 
Allison’s hands stunned the dog, and it 
was then speedily dispatched. 

Breathing somewhat quickly, but other: 
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wise quite cool, Knollys looked down 
upon Jack Wright's ghastly face. 

** Glad I was in time, Wright !” said he. 

** Bert,” cried Wright, in a shaking 
voice, ‘‘ you won that scholarship! I just 
cribbed the whole paper !” 

To thank his rescuer he felt was not 
within the power of words; but repara- 
tion was in part possible, and his one 
thought was to make it, 

** We won't talk of that now,” answered 
Knollys. ‘I know all about it, Jack! I 
saw the whole thing; and we just won’t 
say anything more about it, old fellow !” 

But Wright had fainted from the pain 
and the shock, and did not hear the for- 
giveness in Bert’s voice. 

The next day a letter went from 
Wright’s sick bed to the President of the 
college. Wright wanted to tell every- 
thing ; but on Beri’s advice he merely con- 
fessed that he had cribbed, without saying 
how, and resigned his claim to the schol- 
arship. At Commencement, therefore, it 
was announced by the President that the 
Latin scholarship had been won by B. 
Knollys. Many conflicting rumors, of 
course, went abroad among the students ; 
but to no one except Will Allison was the 
whole truth told. As for Wright, a new 
pint of view seemed all at once to have 
opened before his eyes. The loftier stan- 
dard which he now learned to set himself 
he adhered to throughout the rest of his 
course, and then carried forth with him 
into what have proved most creditable 
and successful relations with the world. 
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MISS SUSAN'S MISSIONARY 
TREES. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE, 











‘“ Nor a cent to give—not onecent. And 
oh, them poor creeturs acrost the sea! If 
it doesn’t break my very heart to think of 
em.” 

Miss Susan Duff rocked backward in 
her chair, now and then wiping a tear us 
in thought she dwelt upon the missionary 
talk she had heard at a meeting that after- 
noon. Her soul had been stirred to its 
depths by the rehearsal of the old-time 
cry from Macedonia. 

‘*Help!—ah me! Wouldn’tI like to 
help ’em, poor souls! And the Lord don’t 
give me any chance.” 

If there was a touch of rebellious feel- 
ing in the reflection it was put aside with 
a vigorous hand, 

‘Susan Duff, what are you, I’d like to 
know, to be setting yourself up as one the 
Lord can’t get along without? If he needs 
your help it’s like enough he’ll give you 
the ways and means to give it—he that 
owns the cattle on a thousand hills. He 
knows you’re willing enough,without your 
taking the trouble to make a baby of your- 
self in tellin’ him of it. 

‘‘But it is wearing ”’—the rocking went 
on—‘ to think of me living in comfort and 
plenty, and so fixed I ain’t a cent to give. 
My garden sass—enough for me and to 
spare, and the Lord forbid I should have 
a grasping thought of what I can give to 
my neighbors ; but there’s no money to be 
got by it. Only store pay for my eggs. 
So with my hops; so with my few pota- 
toes more’n I need to keep for myself.” 

It was no use. Miss Susan had, time 
and again, beaten her brains to try and 
discover some way of raising a little 
money for the heathen. And she was 
obliged, as time and time before, to settle 
back upon the same wise conclusion as to 
the Lord’s needing her help, never realiz- 
ing, in the depths of her modest self-de- 
preciation, the value of the service brought 
by her willing hands, in the way of cheer 
and comfort, to the burdened and the suf- 
fering ; service given alike in loving ear- 
nestness for the scant pay offered,or for 
no pay at all. 

She eked out her frugal living by sewing 
carpet rags for her country neighbors, 
knitting coarse hose and mittens without 
number, acting as nurse in times of sick- 
hess, and as general help and comforter 
in seasons of family upheavals and afflic- 
tions. But for all these services she re- 
ceived pay, when pay came, in such every- 
day comforts as came easiest from those 
for whom she worked. 

“Not a cent to be got out of any of 





‘em”; by which she meant, not her neigh- 
bors, but the various shapes in which 
their pay came. There is no telling how 
far Miss Susan’s perplexed thought might 
have gone but for the sudden demand 
upon her attention made by an unusual 
noise and commotion outside her small 
house. 

“The land! Whatailsthathorse? And 
a woman and children !’ 

Miss Susan ran out and confronted the 
danger offered by a frightened horse 
driven by a woman accompanied by two 
children, all equally frightened. Some- 
thing wrong with the harness had dis- 
turbed the nerves of a farm animal not 
given to disturbances, and he was backing 
in a way which threatened disaster to the 
occupants of the spring wagon. 

With bravery and energy, out of all pro- 
portion to her small frame, Miss S.san 
seized the horse’s head. 

‘* Now—whoa—whoa !” 

‘* Jump out, Jimmy—jump out!” cried 
the woman. 

A momentary pause in the backward 
movement gave Jimmy courage. He 
jumped, and joined his own efforts to 
those of Miss Susan. But the horse still 
backed. 

‘Jump, Mother; he’s backing down 
the bank,” 

In anagony of doubt to go to her help 
or hold on to the horse, Jimmy watched 
while his mother and a small girl con- 
trived to tumble themselves out of the 
wagon. The next moment it tipped over 
the steep bank at the roadside. 

By this time a man who was passing 
came to add his strong hand to the weak 
ones. The horse was quieted, and he 
looked to see what the damage might be. 

‘*Not much,” he pronounced, ‘If you 
say so, ma’am, Vil hitchit on to mineand 
haul it to the blacksmith’s, ’Tisn’c far. 
He’ll get it fixed so you can have it in the 
morning.” 

‘*In the morning!’ Miss Susan saw 
the look of perplexity overspread the 
mother’s face. 

“Tf you'll stay with me overnight, 
ma’am,” she hastened to say, ‘I'll be 
more’n delighted to have you.” 

The offer was gratefully accepted. Jim 
accompanied the wagon to the blacksmith’s 
shop for repairs, then took the horse and 
rode to his home to give news of the de- 
tention of those expecting them there, 

And now was Miss Susan charmed in 
this rare opportunity of showing hospi- 
tality. She was obliged to sit up in her 

chair through the night, having only one 
bed ; but her guests did not know that. 

On the following morning Jim came 
with the horse to take his mother and sis- 
ter home. Miss Susan followed them out 
to the road with good wishes and good- 
byes. 

‘“*l’m more’n I can tell obliged to you,” 
said the woman, heartily. ‘* And here— 
I want to leave you a remembrance of 
our visit.” 

She pointed to a large bunch of young 
trees in the back of the wagon, the roots 
of which were carefully wrapped. 

‘‘They’re apple trees,” she explained, 
‘* Me and Father has for a long time felt 
we weren’t attending enough to raisin’ a 
bit of fruit—such a help in the family. 
And when Jim came from school, the 
other day, he was full of how they was 
tellin’ about the Governor havin’ appoint- 
ed a tree-plantin’ day. That was—Jim 
you can talk it better’n me”— 

But Jim was bashful; so his mother 
went on: 

“‘ They wants folks to plant trees most 
anywheres. Any kind of trees they like— 
on their farms or ’round schoolhouses or 
churches. And so when we heard of it, 
me and Father said it would be a good 
time for us to do it. It’s to-morrow, 
And”—the woman’s face lighted up— 
‘* they has ’em for rememberances of folks 
—name ’em for folks. The boys at school’s 
goin’ to plant some and call ’em Wash- 
ington and Lincoln and Grant; and me 
and Father’s goin’ to plant one for each 
of the children, It’ll be named for ’em, 
and they can tend ’em and see ’em grow. 
Don’t you think it’s a real nice idee?” 

** Yes, I do,” exclaimad Miss Susan, 
heartily, her face beaming in sympathy. 

‘‘ And,” went on the mother, in a low- 
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ered voice, while a pathetic expression 
shaded her face, ‘‘ there was one little one 
that died—and we're goin’ to plant a tree 
for her; and I’m goin’ to give the fruit to 
the little children over to the poorhouse 
that’s near our place.” 

‘I think that’s just lovely!’ whispered 
Miss Susan, with a hand clasp of earnest 
feeling. *‘I do hope all your trees’ll grow 
good. I’m sure they will. Good-by— 
good-by.” 

“Stop,” said the woman, * I’m goin’ to 
leave you a couple of trees to remember 
us by. We got more’n just the count, for 
fear some of ’em might die. They’re good 
sorts—we picked ’em out careful from the 
best in the catalog; for Father, he says 
when you're goin’ to give good care you'd 
better give it where ivs worth givin’. 
Two o’ them bell-flowers, Jim. 

“And say”—with the enthusiasm be- 
longing with a charming new idea— 
‘* we'll stay and help you plant’em. No; 
*twon’t take long. Jim’ll dig, and the rest 
of us’ll look about for the best mulch 
you’ve got. We'll all take hold for good 
luck,” 

They made a little frolic of it, bright- 
ened and warmed with the glow of mutual 
kindly feeling. 

‘* Now, be sure and send us word how 
they get on when you have a chance.” 

Years later, not very many, Miss Susan 
went to the missionary meetings with a 
new joy beaming in her face ; and it’ was 
noticed that the gentle little woman did 
not sit with a pitiful look and downcast 
eyes when a collection was made or a sub- 
scription paper passed. ; 

‘*How she ever does it’s more than I 
can tell,” said Mrs. Barrows, the minister’s 
wife ; ‘‘ but she always has something to 
give.” 

‘And gives it with such good will,” 
said Mrs, Deacon Ray. ‘‘ And won’t be 
passed by. Feels absolutely hurt and 
slighted if we don’t let her know of all 
the objects. Now, here’s this call to help 
out the Bible womanin Japan. Ina hurry, 
too. We can’t wait till the next meeting, 
so I’ve got to go round.” 

‘*And you don’t dare to miss Miss 
Susan.” 

“No. You'll go out there with me, 
won’t you ?” 

“ Yes,” 

‘‘It isn’t a very pressing call, you see, 
Miss Susan,” the deacon’s wife went on, 
after stating her business; ‘‘and the 
money’s most raised, Only three dollars 
more to make up. We only come to you 
because we know you always like to 
know what’s being done—not because we 
expected anything. Itisn’t your turn again 
yet, after all you’ve given since the year 
set in.” 

Miss Susan’s face shone. 

‘I have a bit of money that’s just come 
in,” she said. ‘I might just as well make 
up that three dollars as keep it lying idle.” 

‘*Miss Susan! There isn’t a woman in 
the Society that gives as you do. One 
would think the Lord put it right into 
your hand.” 

‘‘T guess he does, Come out here and 
see,” 

She led them into her little garden. 
Half-a-dozen fruit trees were there, two 
of them almost within reach of the kitchen 
door. 

**Look at them two,” she said, pointing 
to them in pride. ‘I didn’t buy ’em ; 
they come to me unexpected, years ago. 
And I’m willing to say that the sun shines 
brighter on ’em than on the others, and 
that the cold winds ain’t as cruel to ’em. 
For they always blossom earlier’n the 
others—and look at them apples up 
there !” 

Sure enough the golden fruit was good 
to look at as it still drank in the mellow 
rays of the partial sun. 

‘¢These two stand sheltered from the 
north wind’’—began Mrs. Barrows. 

.‘*And I fancy you give them a little 
better care than the others,” suggested the 
deacon’s wife, noticing the painstaking 
cultivation about the roots. ‘‘ Perhaps 
that has something to do with it.” 

**No’m,” said Miss Susan, firmly. ‘‘ That 
isn’t it. It’s cause they’re the Lord’s own 
trees. I promised him all that should ever 
grow on’em. I named ’em Goodness and 
Mercy—’cause that’s what I always pray 
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to have follow them that gets what he 

sends ’em through these trees. And just 

after they began to bear,” went on Miss 

Susan, with a triumphant air, ‘the rail- 

roid came through Shelbyville, and now 

there’s men goes through the country pay- 

ing cish, and always glad to get such ap- 

ples as mine. Mercy’s full yet, you see ; 

but Goodness ripens a little earlier, and I 

sold the apples off it yesterday. I’ve got 

what you want, and enough left for the 

winter calls. Then what Mercy brings. 
will do for my givings next summer till 
fruit comes again.” 

Returning to the house she opened her 
purse, still with the radiant face. 

‘IT guess you're right, Susan, said the 
minister’s wife, gently. ‘‘I haven’t a 
doubt the Lord sends his best to your 
trees.” 





BY P. MCARTHUR, 


WHEN a fellow knows every bird’s nest 
In the fields for miles around, 

Where squirrels play in the sunshine, 
Where prettiest flowers are found ; 

When he knows of a pair of robins 
That will fly to his hand for crumbs, 

He hates to be penned in a schoolroom 
And he’s glad when Saturday comes. 


There’s a bee tree up on the hillside, 
Bat [ll not tell any one where ; 
There’s a school of trout in the millstream 
And I want to go fishing there. 
I know where an oriole’s building, 
And a log where a partridge drums; 
And [ am going to the woods to see them 
As soon as Saturday comes. 


‘They shoulda’t keep school {a springtime, 
When the world is so fresh and bright, 
When you want to be fishing and climbing 
And playing from mornigg till night. 
It’s a shame to be kept in a schoolroom 
Writing and working out sums— 
All week it’s like being in prison ; 
But [’m glad when Saturday comes, 
Brook.yvn, N. Y. 
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THE STORY OF THE SAND- 
PIPERS. 
BY FRANCIS 8. PALMER. 


On the western shore of Lake Cham- 
plain there is a deep, narrow bay that runs 
far back into the rough pasture land. 
Among the rocks of this bay two little 
gray sandpipers built their nest. 

All went well for some time, the nest 
being so cleverly hidden under the pro- 
jecting edge of a big stone that no fox or 
weasel or bird of prey ever saw it. But 
one night, when it was almost time for the 
two speckled eggs to turn into downy little 
sandpipers, a weasel, who was running 
over the rocks, thrusting its sharp nose 
and cruel eyes into the crevices in search 
of something to eat, came most uncom- 
fortably near the nest. 

When the father sandpiper, who had 
gone to sleep perched on a little stone 
near the nest and under the same over- 
hanging rock, woke up and saw the dan- 
ger, he flew from his perch and fluttered 
along right in front of the weasel, chirping, 
and making believe he was hurt so badly 
that he could hardly fly. The weasel 
sprang forward to catch him; but every 
time it did so the bird would fly a little 
faster and keep out of its reach. In this 
way the sandpiper led the weasel along 
until it was far away from the nest. 

This performance made some stir and 
noise, and attracted the notice of an owl 
who was sailing silently over the shore. 
While the sandpiper was giving all his 
attention to the weasel, the owl pounced 
down and, with one clutch of its long 
claws, crushed out the poor little bird’s 
life. 

The mother sandpiper, crouched down 
on the nest, saw what had happened and 
could hardly keep from making an out- 
cry; but she remembered the speckled 
eggs which would soon be little sand- 
pipers, and she controlled herself and 
kept quiet. The owl flew off with its cap- 
ture, and the weasel, frightened by the 
wings of the great bird, scampered away 
and hid itself. 

A few days after this the mother sand- 
piper heard a little peeping in the nest, 
and soon the eggshells were broken and 
out rolled two queer balls of mouse- 
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colored down, with gray legs and long 

bills and big, staring eyes. The mother 

bird thought them beautiful, and she only 
sorrowed to think that her inate had not 
lived to see and admire them. 

It was difficult for her, being all alone, 
to catch enough worms and bugs to satis- 
fy their healthy appetites ; butshe worked 
hard and stinted herself, and the little 
ones grew and prospered in spite of being 
fatherless. They had to be left alone 
much of the time ; but the mother taught 
them to be very quiet when she was away. 
She had told them about the weasel with 
his keen nose and bright, cruel eyes and 
sharp teeth; and this frightened them so 
much that they never disobeyed her by 
making a noise which might attract the 
weasel’s attention. 

One day late in the summer, when the 
litule ones were almost large enough to 
venture from the nest, the mother sand- 
piper flew away to a neighboring sand 
beach in search of worms and water snails. 
At one end of the beach were two boys, 
who had rowed over from the village that 
stood on the lake shore a mile away. 
One of them had lately been given a shot- 
gun, and this afternoon they meant to try 
their marksmanship by firing at a target. 
They bad just fastened up their target 
when the sandpiper lit on the beach about 
a hundred yards away. 

** Look there, Phil,” cried one of them ; 
*there’s a sandpiper! See if you can hit 
it. That’s a better mark than a piece of 
paper.” 

** | don’t think I’d Letter try to kill it,” 
said the other, doubtfully. ‘‘ Itmay have 
young ones, and then they’d be left to 
suffer and starve to death. Joe, I’ve 
heard that one should never kill birds in 
the summer when they have little ones 
dependent on them.” 

** Nonsense,” whispered Joe; ‘ there’s 
always another old bird to take care of the 
young ones. Besides, | believe this bird is 
a young one itself—see how small it is, 
Then, I don’t think you can hit it any- 
way.” 

** Yes, I could, if I wanted to. It does 
look pretty small for a full-grown bird ; 
and I suppose there usually are two birds 
to take care of the little ones—if one don’t 
get killed.” 

“Of course there’s another old bird. 
There’s a big rock you can crawl up be- 
hind and get within range, if you want 

In a few minutes Phil was crawling 
along the beach, the big rock between 
him and the sandpiper who was very 
busy trying to find two fat worms for the 
hungry little ones at home in the nest. 

When he reached the rock Phil looked 
over it and saw the sandpiper. The little 
bird looked so happy and unconscious 
running along the sand that Phil hesitated, 
Then he remembered what Joe had said 
about his not being able to hit it; just 
then it scopped to thrust its bill into a tuft 
of wild grass, and Phil, taking a hasty 
aim, fired. 

His aim was so hasty that most of the 
charge of fine shot went wide of the mark, 
but one leaden pellet touched the bird’s 
side and broke its wing. 

Startled by the shock and the gun’s re- 
port, the sandpiper tried to escape, with 
the aid of her wings; but one of them 
hung limply. She had to trust to her 
legs. Joe, who had followed along after 
Phil, now sprang forward and chased the 
wounded bird. He carried a stick in his 
hand, 

The sandpiper fled along the beach, 
helping herself with her uninjured wing. 
She made a desperate effort to escape. It 
was not only her own life that she was 
struggling for. She remembered the lic- 
tle ones in the nest that were dependent 
on her; before long they would get very 
hungry, and, forgetting her warnings, 
would cry for her ; then the weasel would 
hear them and all would be over. Asshe 
remembered the cruel look in the weasel’s 
eyes and his sharp teeth, she grew faint 
with anguish. Her speed slackened for a 
moment, and Joe’s stick descended and 
struck her dead. 


A little later the boys were in the boat, 
on their way home. “ It was an old bird, 
after all,” said Phil, sorrowfully, exam- 
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ining the dead sandpiper. ‘‘ See how thin 
it is; it looks as if it had starved itself so 
#8 to have plenty for its little ones. Joe, 
it’s the last bird I'll ever kill in the sum- 
mer time while they’re nesting.” 

New York Ciry. 
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THE ENCHANTED LAKE; OR, 
THE FROG PRINCESS. 


EASTERN FOLKLORE. 


BY LUCY M. J. GARNETT, 





ONCE upon a time there was a king who 
had three sons. When they were old 
enough to be married, he gave to each of 
them a bow and arrow, saying : 

**Go each of you in turn to the highest 
tower of the palace, and shoot, and wher- 
ever your arrows fall, there will your 
brides be found.” 

So the eldest prince went at once and 
let fly his arrow. It fell into the court- 
yard of a grand palace, in which wasa 
lovely maiden, and he made her his wife. 
The second shot next, and his arrow fell 
into the garden of a splendid house, in 
which lived another beautiful maiden ; 
and they were married, too. There re- 
mained now only the youngest, and he 
seemed in no hurry to try his fate, but put 
off shooting from day to day. 

And so the time went on until one day 
when they were feasting in his eldest 
brother’s house—for his father had built a 
palace for each of them—the King said to 
his youngest son: 

** My boy, if you would have my bless- 
ing, shoot your arrow without more de- 
lay, so that I may see your wife and die 
content.” 

‘*My father,” replied the Prince, ‘‘I 
would not vex you for the world. To- 
morrow I, too, will shoot my arrow and 
wed my wife.” 

So, at dawn of day, he went up to the 
topmost tower, strung his bow tightly, and 
let fly his arrow. It flew far, far away, 
and fell in a spot where there were no 
houses, beyond a great wood. Going 
down from the tower, he set off to find 
his arrow. When he had passed through 
the wood he saw a great lake before him, 
and in the lake a Frog swimming to her 
nest with his arrow in her mouth. Plung- 
ing into the water, he swam after the 
Frog, brought her and the arrow on shore 
with him, and carried her home to his 
palace. At his wits’ end what to do in 
the matter, he sent away all his servants, 
so that his sisters-in law might not know 
of it, shut the Frog upin a room, and went 
out hunting every day. 

One day he brought home some very 
fine game, and when he had hung it uphe 
said to himself : 

‘1 will go and confess all to my father ; 
but he must not tell my brothers, for this 
was my fate.” 

Ss he went and told his father every- 
thing that had happened ; and the King 
was very sorry for him, for he loved him 
even more dearly than he loved his other 
sons ; and he said: 

** Alas, my boy, it was then the will of 
God that thou shouldst remain unmar- 
ried.” 

But when the Priove returned home to 
his Frog, what was hissurprise to find the 
table laid and the dinner cooked and 
served ! Who could have donethis? He 
had locked all the dvors, and no one could 
possibly have got in, he thought; he 
searched about, but in vain, and then sat 
down to dinner. When he helped him- 
self, he also laid a portion on a plate for 
the Frog and placed it on the sofa, and 
she climbed up and ate it there. 

As this happened day after day, the 
Prince got more and more curious tu dis- 
cover who was the person who cooked 
anu served his dinner, and he resolved to 
find out. 

So the next day when the Prince had 
brought home the game and hung it up, 
he went out as usual, but returned again 
by alittle garden gate and re-entered the 
palace. Peeping in at the keyhole of the 
room where he had left the Frog, he saw 
her throw off her skin and become a 
beautiful lady, so beautiful that she 

might 
‘Command the Sun, and he’d stand still, 
The Morning Star, he'd twinkle!” 


The Prince, indeed, fell over head and 
ears in love with her. But he kept quiet, 
and watched her go to the open window, 
where she stood and clapped her hands 
loudly. Presently he heard a little croak, 
and a small frog climbed up over the low 
windowsill, and as soon as she was in the 
room she threw off her frog’s skin and 
became a woman. She immediately set to 
work, lighted the fire, plucked the birds, 
cooked them and swept and tidied the 
room while the Princess laid the table. 
When all was finished the maid got into 
her frog’s skin again and went away; 
and the Princess also became a Frog again 


and went and squatted in a corner. 


Then the Prince went away very, very 
quietly, as he had come, by the little gar- 
den door, and went round to the great 
gate, unlocked it, and came upstairs. 
When he had eaten his dinner, he walked 
a while up and down the rvom, and then 
went up to the Frog, caressed it with his 
hand, and said : 

‘“‘Ah, thou wert my fate. Whoever 
and whatever thou mayest be, 1 will wed 
rone but thee, seeing that it was in thy 
abode that my arrow fell. But wilt 
thou not at least speak to me and cheer 
me?” 

The Frog gazed long and, as he fancied, 
sadly at him, but made no reply. 

How it happened I cannot tell—perhaps 
some little bird had gossiped ; but it soon 
began to be whispered about that the 
youngest Prince’s arrow had fallen into 
the lake and he had brought home to his 
palace a Frog-bride. The next time his 
sisters-in-law saw him, they asked him, 
mockingly : 

‘* Dear brother, why don’t you bring 
your wife to see us?” 

**T am not married,” he said; ‘how can 
I bring my wife to see you?” 

The next day he hid again, and watched 
the Frog throw off her skin and become a 
beautiful lady. Just as she was about to 
clap her hands for the little Frog to come, 
he ran in, caught up her frog’s skin, and 
threw it into the fire. 

‘*Tam burning! Iam burning!” cried 
the lady ; and when he heard that, the 
Prince snatched the frog’s skin off the 
fire, and threw it into a gold basin of 
water. Then he fell at the Frog-lady’s 
feet, and besought her not to put on her 
skin again, but to retain her human form, 
and be his wife. 

‘**Can you not see,” he said, ‘‘ what I 
suffer? If l leave my palace I am mocked 
by my brothers’ wives, while thou art far 
more beautiful than they.” 

Then the Frog lady said to the Prince : 

‘*T was born a Princess, but my father 
brought upon himself the anger of our 
God, and his country was destroyed by a 
flood. In order, however, that we might 
not all die, we were turned into Frogs, 
and our goods are in the lake and all our 
wealth. But a magician foretold to us 
that if there should be found a man who 
would take me in my frog shape as his 
wife, and love me instead of cursing the 
hour in which it was his fate to find me, I 
should again become human. I remained 
so long a frog in order to prove thee, and 
since I find thee so good and true, I will 
bring thee happy fortune, let thy sisters- 
in-law mock as they will.” 

The Prince was overjoyed at hearing 
this, and when he had thrown, as she 
bade him, her frog’s skin into a deep well 
so that it might be always fresh and cool, 
he said to her : 

**We will remain here as long as you 
like, and I will tell no one till you give me 
leave.” 

But a few days later, as it was the old 
King’s birthday, the eldest brother gave a 
feast and sent a mocking invitation to 
the young Prince. He went home and 
told the ‘‘ Frog Princess.” 

‘Very well,” she replied, *‘ we will go 
in state. But now go down to the lake 
where you found me, and call ‘ Kai-nd- 
nd! Kai-nd-nd /’ and you will hear in re- 
ply: ‘Pi-kiki, pi-ki-ki!’ Then say: 
‘Your daughter, Anthotila, has sent me 
for the golden and the silver wands, for 
the goose’s egg, and for the two hen’s 
eggs.’ Take them and come back.” 

The young Prince did exactly as she 
bade him. When he returned with the 
wand and the eggs, she asked when the 
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feast was to be held ; and he said at noon 
on the following day. 

So next day, as noon approached, the 
Frog Princess struck once on the ground 
with the golden wand, and three slaves 
appeared. She struck twice, and there 
came another slave with a chest full of 
beautiful clothes of all kinds, besides jew- 
els and diamonds, When they had dressed 
themselves in this fine array, and put on 
some of the ornaments, the Frog Princess 
gave the silver wand to the servants, and 
sent them down to the courtyard. As 
soon as it touched the tesselated pavement 
the wand became a grand silver coach, 
with four white horses, which champed 
their bits, tossed their heads, and pawed 
the stones-with their golden shoes till the 
sparks flew. 

The sisters-in-law meanwhile kept run- 
ning in and out of the eldest brother’s 
palace, and looking down the road to see 
if the youngest brother was coming with 
his bride. ' 

‘When will the croaker come? When 
will the croaker come?” they kept saying 
to each other. ‘‘Ha, ha, ha! how funny 
it will be!” 

But while they were thus ill-naturedly 
laughing and joking, they saw a splendid 
coach coming along the road, with serv- 
ants in gold liveries; and in a moment 
the four white horses that drew it stopped 
at the palace gate. A servant jumped 
down from behind and opened the coach 
door ; and out stepped the Prince, their 
brother, with the most beautiful lady they 
had ever seen, wearing a dress that glit- 
tered like the stars of heaven. The two 
elder brothers hastened to conduct their 
guest upstairs, and the young Prince pre- 
sented his bride to his father. When she 
had kissed the old King’s hand, and he 
had kissed her on the forehead and em- 
braced her, she offered him the goose’s 
egg which her bridegroom had brought 
from the lake. She then kissed the hands 
of her brothers-in-law, and gave them each 
a hen’s egg. They and their wives began 
to laugh and say : 

‘¢‘ Dear me, what odd presents to bring 
for princes !” 

But the Frog Princess only smiled, and 
asked the King to break his egg. Out of 
it fell a most beautiful diadem covered 
with rubies and diamonds. Tae Priaces 
then hastened to break their hen’s eggs, 
and in each was found a jeweled watch 
with a chain of diamonds, 

Then the old King said: ‘‘ To-day shall 
be my youngest son's wedding day as well 
as my birthday ; for he has found a bride 
worthy of him.” 

So that very day the young Prince and 
the Frog Princess were married ; and the 
King gave great feasts to all the people, 
and presents to the poor, and every one 
rejoiced with him. After the wedding, 
Anthotila sent her slaves to the lake to 
bring away her dowry, which was very 
large, as her father had no other child. 
And as the young Prince was now far 
richer than his elder brothers, they and 
their wives soon ceased to mock him for 
marrying a Frog Priacess ; and they all 
lived happily, and may we be happier ! 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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PEBBLES. 


Fixst it rained a while, and then 
It started in to pour ; 
And presently it rained again, 
And then it rained some more. 
—Washington Star. 





....Maid: “Vm going to be married, 
mum.” Mistress: ‘‘ And so you must leave 
me, Freda? I’m sosorry for you. Remem- 
ber the proverb, ‘Marry in haste, repent 
with pleasure.’ ’’—Boston Budget: 


...‘'See yat ’ittle boy over zare?’’ said 
Mabel. ‘‘ Yat’s my ’ittle buzzer, an’ his 
name is Nat.’’ “ Indeed ?”’ said the visitor. 
“Well, I think gnat is a very good name 
for a buzzer.’’-—Harper’s Round Table. 


....Pike: “‘I wonder if the English peo- 
ple will ever abolish the House of Lords.” 
Dyke: ‘*Well, if they do, the House of Lords 
won’t know anything about it until about 
fifty years after it has happened.”’— Puck. 








Sickness Among Children 
is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but can 
be avoided largely when they are properly cared 
for. Infant Health is the title of a valuable 
pamphlet accessible to all who will send address 
to the N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. Oity. 
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..+. Teacher: ‘Now, Willie Jenkins, how } 
many seconds make a minute?” Willie: 
“Male or female?’ Teacher: ‘Male or 
female? What do you mean?” Willie: 
“‘There’s a big difference. When Pa says 
he’ll be down in a minuteit takes him sixty 
seconds; but Ma’s minutes are about six 
hundred, ’specially when she’s puttin’ on 
her hat.”’—Harper’s Weekly. 

.---‘*Do you want a boy 2” he asked of 
the magnate of the office, standing before 
him, capin hand. ‘‘ Nobody wants a boy,” 
replied the magnate. ‘‘ Do you need a boy ?” 
asked the applicant, nowise abashed. ‘‘ No- 
body needs a boy.’ The boy would not 
give up. ‘ Well, say, mister,” he inquired, 
‘do you have to have a boy?” The mag- 
nate collapsed. ‘I’m sorry to say we do,” 
he said; “and I- guess you’re about what 
we want.’’—Northern Budget. 


.-.-School children are proverbially orig- 
inal in many of their utterances. In the 
grammar department of the West Middle 
School the teacher was examining her young 
charges in history. Pennsylvania and its 
founder, William Penn, were under discus- 
sion. She told the little ones that Penn 
was a disciple of peace, and finally asked : 
“Can any of you tell me what ‘peace’ 
means?” ‘I can, teacher,’’ breathlessly 
exclaimed a little fellow. ‘‘ Well, and 
what does ‘ peace’ mean ?”’ ‘It means ‘no 
scrappin’,’’’ responded the boy.—Hartford 
Post, 


.--. Warburton: ‘*‘ Mamma, may I have a 
slice of bread and jam now ?” Mamma: 
‘*No, you must not think of eating now, be- 
cause you will spoil your appetite for din- 
ner. It will be ready in three hours.” 
Warburton: ‘IT only had lunch three hours 
ago, didn’t 1?’ Mamna: * Yes.” War- 
burton: ** Then I don’t see how the bread 
and jam can spoil my appetite for dinner, 
when my lunch did not spoil the appetite I 
have now for bread and jam.”—Florida 
‘Times-Union. 


.... First Four-year Old: “ Bet you don’t 
know which is the biggest thing, fire or 
water 2” Second Ditto: ‘‘ Bet I do. It’s 
fire; ‘cause fire can burn a house up and 
water can’t.” ‘No, ’tain’t. It’s water; 
’cause water can put it out, an’ the fire’s all 
gone an’ the water’s there yet.’’ ‘* Well, I 
bet you can’t tell how many countries there 
are in the world’ ‘* Bet I can. Ther’s 
Europe an’ Asia, an’ Africa, an’ North an’ 
South America, an Oceanica. Bet you don’t 
know which is the biggest.” ‘‘ Bet I do. 
It’s Asia.”’ ‘No, it ain’t.”” ‘“* Why not?” 
** Cause it’s Africa.”’ ‘* How do ye know ?” 
‘Cause Jumbo was born there.” ‘ Any- 
how, I bet youcan’t tell where the orstriches 
come from.” ‘“ Bet I can; Orstralia !?— 
Chicago Tribune. 


....On one of the old stage routes of 
eastern Maine wasa jolly driver whose habit 
of stammeripg was the occasion of some 
innocent amusement on the part of his 
friends. One day his lumbering coach was 
stopped by a foot passenger who inquired 
the way to the next town. The driver at- 
tempted to tell him, but no words came. 
At last, waving his hand desperately toward 
a fork in the road, he said: ‘ 'T t-try both 
roads, and you’ll g-get there ’fore I c-can 
t-tell you.’? On another occasion he was 
helping an uncomfortably stout man into 
the coach. ‘The man was so large that there 
was more or less delay in finding him suffi- 
cient room. Irritated by the attention he 
had attracted, the passenger exclaimed, in 
imitation of the driver: ‘‘ There! s-start up 
your old b-b-bean-pot of t-team.” “All 
r-ready, n now, sir: we’ve g-got the p-pork 





in!” was the laughing reply. —/nterior. 






















What’ 
husband’s work P 


Does he have to do anything as hard as your 

washing and scrubbing? 
What can a man do that’s as hard, for most 
men, as this constant house- 
drudgery is, for most women? 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 





331.—IN A BuGGy. 
1. Here’s ‘‘ Boston ” on the axletree, 
As any one may see. 
2. And this ‘‘made speeches”’ all about 
it; 
There’s nobody can doubt it. 
3. Perhaps they were but dry and dreary, 
And caused this part to “‘ weary.” 
4. Yet for relief, not far away, 
Are “flowing wells,” they say. 
5. A “place in Congress,” if you please, 
For dignity and ease. 
6. But are you able to withstand 
A “smart blow with the hand ?”’ 
7. If childish pleasure you enjoy, 
Here is a “ whirling toy.” 
8. A pair of ‘ arrows,” strong and true 
As archer ever drew. 
9. But for the green wood, here is shown 
One “large sized plant,” alone. 
0, On every stage there hangs a “ screen ”’; 
Drop it, and close the scene, 
M:. C. 8. 
382.—A MATHEMATICAL KNorT, 

The extreme poiut of the minute hand of 
clock moves 3!4 inches in 5 minntes, 27 
seconds. If the circle described by the 
outer point of the hour hand divide the 
clock-face into two equal surfaces, how far 
will this hand move in the same time ? 

Novus Homo, 


od 


333.—TRANSPOSITIONS. 
[In each couplet ‘‘ one” is a mythological 
character. | 
E; 
The pictured form of one we often view, 
Bearing a shield and pointed spear for two. 


HY, 


But pure and holy things a one was taught, 
Who tiwo'd off ills from families, ’twas 
thought. 
Ill. 
From rock-girt isles the dreaded primals 
beckoned, 
Whose notes were sweet as those of thrush 
or second, 
IV. 
Guardian of fowlers, one, and of the class 
Who fish and, ‘‘’twixt whiles,” twoto make 
time pass. 
¥, 
A sylvan god was one, who gayly two’d 


The fragrant depths of vine-embowered 
wood. 





ga NOGURE, NO PAY, 
OR. BOL. 


The Magic Letters. 
Ripley Brom- 
Lithia Water 


isa natural spring water, 
superior in medicinal qual- 
ities to any natural water 






known to the civilized 
world, 
A Iedicine, Not a 

RHEUMATISM, Beverage. 

ourT, eg a Yop Dave n 
., Brooklyn, Dec., 1894. 

DYSPEPSIA, “| have. been_ suffering from 
DIABETES, acute Bright's Disease for eight 
CYSTITIS, ‘months. It did not respond to 
any medicine until Dr.J.5.King, 
BRICHT’S, of 823 DeKalb Ave.,this city,pre- 
STONE in scribed Ripley's Brom-Lithia 
KIDNEY Spring Water. have taken 


three gallons and am entirely 

r BLADDER. ‘ 
ol, 2 

° cured, and am 80 pronounced by 

the doctor. Iam now able to attend to business and now 

feel better than I have for many years.’’ WM. DETERLING. 


The Eastern Ripley Brom-Lithia Co., 


159 W. 234 St. (Telephone “510 18th St.’’) NEW YORK. 
Phila. office, 904 Walnut St. 


Ss your 


It can't be. 


If he has any sympathy for 


you, tell him to get you some 


Pearline. Sympathy is all 


very well, but it’s’ Pearline, 


not. sympathy, that you want for washing and cleaning. 
Nothing else that’s safe to use will save you so much down- 


right hard work at the washtub or about the house. 


It saves 


money, too—saves the ruinous wear on clothes and paint 


from needless rubbing. 


Millions "ss Pearline 





VI. 


The fable of one’s victory o’er his foe 
Each two with eager interest, I know. 


VII. 
But he, I'm sure, was not the least bit two, 
Until a headless primal he could view. 
MABEL P. 


334.—CHARADE. 
I walked by the woodland at morn, 
And, think you, what did I see, 
Half hid by a blossoming thorn, 
And quiet and neat as could be ? 


Little maiden, just lend me your one, 
Avd you the secret shall hear. 

Don’t tell it—you promise ?—'tis done; 
But a promise is brittle, I fear. 


Just listen—a cute little two, 
With green leaves above and below it. 
I’m in total—I’ve told it to you; 
But the bad boys—oh, don’t let them know 
it ! HARRY. 


335.—SKELETON PROVERBS. 


16245 4 
l. Ace? 46.5 
624353244438 
% Fim se bat t ws 
85 4 4 4 «210 
3% Ghtth it 
463 4 
4 Lb yl 
Ltd % 24 
%& Ars gnm 
142842353838 2 8 4 
CG Abt ith week tt OD 


The above are six well-known proverbs, 
skeletonized. Thatis, the letters given are 
the initials of the words which compose the 
proverb, and the figure over each indicates 
the number of letters which that word cou- 
talps, 


ANSWER TO ODD KNOT, JUNE 20TH. 


330.—1, Ounce: 2, alpaca; 3, merino: 4, 
sable: 5, ermine; 6, mink ; 7, sloth: 8, wlut- 
ton: 9, gibbon; 10,shrew; 11. lynx; 12, 
buffalo: 13, beaver; 14, gnu; 15, hart; 16, 
hare; 17, badger: 18, deer; 19, bear; 20, 
aye-aye; 21, ass; 22, buck ; 23, ram: 24, fer- 
ret; 25, tapir: 26, lion ; 27, marten ; 28, fox ; 
29, whales; 30, seal. 
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How is Your Blood? 


If it is poor and thin and lacking in the number and 
quality of those red corpuscles, you are in danger of 
sickness from disease germs and the enervating 
effect of warm weather. Purify your blood with 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The great blood purifier which has proved its merit 
by arecord of cures unequa'led in medical history. 
With pure, rich blood you will be well and strong. 
Do not neglect this important matter, but take Hood's 
Sarsaparilla now. Get only Hood's. 


Hoods Pp ills are tasteless, mild, effective, 


They are rapidly taking the 
place of the drastic preparations which weaken the 
system instead of making it stronger. 


A Trilby Foot 


or any other sort 
requires nice 
goots anda 
neat skirt 
edge ; 


mS 











Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt 
Bindings 
do not deface 
the shoes and 
give the most 
elegant finish to the skirt edge. 

A set of the’'S. H. & M."' mmiatwre figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps 
The S.H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York. 
**S.FI.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


TAKE NOTICE. 








All wearers of artificial teeth wear nothing but the 
' wonderful Mineral Plate. No more mercurial pot- 
soning or nervous diseases arising. Consult 


Drs. ADAMSON & WEBSTER, 
143 W. Btth Street, New York. 


——MONEY SAVED 


AND . 





SATISFACTION OBTAINED ¢ 


Buying the Wzaabrdh Wiali-tose. 












It is conceded that they are the best, and cheapest in the end. Send for a Deserip- 
tive Price-List and learn how these half-hose are constructed so as to 


FIT SO NICELY AND WEAR SO LONG. 


Sohd by the trade generally and obtainable direct from the makers 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
DD PAWDS DHS DHMH NAHSOOOES VSG DHVGWGHD Pe MOK Hw 













HOrELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 





New York’’ 


is the title of an illustrated 130-page guide 


to New York City, containing an excellent 
map. A single copy will be mailed free to ‘ 
any address outside of the city of New 
York on application. Address 





VY FV 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, New York 








GOING TO THE COUNTRY? 
oe 


If so, send 6 cents fer postage, or call and get free 
at offices below the illustrated book, “ Summer 
Homes.” It gives lists of hotels, farm and boarding 
houses, with 


BOARD AT #5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Coun- 
ties, on the main line and branches of the New York, 
Ontarioand Western Katlwavy; 2,000 feet above the sea; 
location, prices, fares, etc., all in it. In New York at 
No, 2 Battery Place, 165, 171. 371, 944, and 1324 Broadway, 
13 Astor Place, 737 6th Av., 194 East 125th St., 264 West 
125th St..251‘olum bus Av., Ticket Offices foot of Frank- 
lin and West 42d Sts; in Brooklyn, 4 Court St., 8) Ful- 
ton St., 08 Broadway, 249 Manhattan Av., Greenpoint. 
ILLUSTRATED HOMES, containing half-tone 
reproauctions from photographs of 340 of the hotels, 
farm and boarding houses advertised in “Summer 
Homes,” can be purchased of any ticket agent; 
price, 25c._ J.C, Anderson, General Passenger Agent 
™ Beaver St.. N. Y. 

On May 29 and 30 excursion tickets for one fare will 
be sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving an 
opportunity of personally selecting a Summer home 
and also enjoying aday’s fisning in this delightful 
region; tickets good returning May 31. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
United States Hotel. 


Season of 1895 opens June 
20th, and remains open 
until October ist. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 


SUMMER HOMES 
wVERMONT, AND ON THE SHORES 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A NEW illustrated book, describing this un- 
equalled summer resort section, offering the 
BEST TABLE BOARD, hospitable peop.e, out- 
door pleasures, fishing. boating, or perfect rest. 
Climate and acenery unsurpassed. 

Prices from $4 per week upwards. 


Mailed free, on application to 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, or 8. W. CUMMINGS, 
6. P. A., 353 Broadway, Now York. G. P. A., St. Albans, V6 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the ST. DENIS bas been en 
larged by a new and hundsome addition which more 

than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest improvements have been placed in 
the new building, with a large an’ very attractive 
new Dining-room, connecting with the old well- 
known “ Taylor's Restaurant.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
- Sanatorium, 


Ap institution for the thoroughly effective and per- 
fectly scientific i eatmentof Cancer, Tumors, and 
all malignant growths, without the use of a 





>have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have hada reasonable 
opportunity tor treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sa:n4torium and 
trexntment, with terms and reterence, free Address 


DRS. W. BE, BROWN & SON Worth adams, Mass 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 
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Weehly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTR}) 
MERCHANTS, 


[For the week ending Thursday, June 20th, 1895.] 

TEAS.—The sales of tea at the weekly auction 
yesterday were rather slow, and prices were 
barely sustained. There is still an indifferent 
country demand. Amoy is quoted at 11@l4c.; 
Fuchau, 11@25c.; Formosa, 16@45c., and Japan, 
M@30c. 

COFFEE.—Trading in coffee is very quiet, es- 
pecially in Brazil growths. Mild grades have a 
little more demand, with sales at former rater. 
Java is quoted at 21@3lc; Mocha, 254@2bc.; 
Maracaibo, 174@2Ic.; Laguayra, 164%@21\c., and 
Brazil, 15y@l7Ke. 

SUGAR.—The local market for raw sugar is 
steady to firm, but refined sugar is quiet. Cut 
loaf and crushed are quoted at 5 1-16@5c.; 
powdered, 434@4 15-l6c.; granulated, 4 7-16@45%c., 
and cubes, 4 11-16@4%c. 

PROVISIONS.—Trade has continued light tn 
provisions this week, and prices at the close 
show a little easier tone. Mess pork is quoted 
dull at $13.50@14.25 per bbl.; family, $13, and 
short clear, $13@15. Beef is steady, with extra 
mess at $8.50@9; family, $11@15, and packet, $9@ 
ll. Beef hams are quiet at $19@19.50 per bbl. 


Lard is dull but steady at $6.70 per 100 th. Cut 
meats are steady to firm, with pickled bellies at 
534@6\4c. per ; pickled shoulders firm at 5\c., 
and bams firm at 9@94c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market for flour 
continues unsettled, and in most cases prices 
are only nominal. Shippers are very indiffer- 
ent, but buyers and purchasers are coming near- 
er in their views regarding the value of flour. 
Spring patents are quoted at $4.50 per bbl.; 
soon 3.3503.50; winter straights, $4@4.05; 
winter clears, $3.75; city clears, $4.40, and city 
fines, $3.40. Rye flour is nominal at $4@4.50 per 
bbl. Cornmeal is quiet, with Brandywine at 
$2.95, and Western and Southern, $2.60@2.95. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The market for wheat 
has been steadily declining since last report, 
and prices are several cents per bushel lower. 
The cause of this has been chiefly the favorable 
reports of the crop conditions. The crop is short 
a fittle this year, and should anything interfere 
with the growing crops, prices would advance 
sharply again. The expectation that Europe 
would buy considerable wheat has helped to in- 
fluence the market upward, but there have been 
no encouraging features abroad for some time. 
In fact, shipments from other countries to Eu- 
rope are very liberal. The offerings are heavy 
at present, and both futures and spot wheat are 
easy. July is quoted at 75%c.; No.2 cash red, 
7544@ibe.,and No. 1 hard spring, 804%@8lce, The 
prices for corn have been visibly affected by the 
decline in wheat, but there is a pretty steady 
undertone to this market at the close. There 
has been a good export demand for cash corn 
recently, and a falling off in the primary re- 
ceipts, Many traders expect a strong corn mar- 
ket later independent of the condition of wheat. 
July corn is quoted at 54c.; No. 2 cash, 54c., and 
yellow, 554ec. Trade in oats is small, with prices 
fluctuating within a very narrow range. Crop 
reports indicate that the yield will be less than 
what the Government predicted. There is a 
little more activity at the decline. July oats 
are 31%¢c.; No. 2 cash, 314%@3154c.. and No.2 
white, 444ac. The market is very firm for hay, 
owing to the small receipts and adverse crop re- 
ports. Prime timothy hay is 80c. per 100 h; No. 
3 to No. 1, 55@75c., and clover mixed, 5i@60c. 
Straw is also firm, with long rye at 60@65c.; 
short rye, 45@50c., and vat, 35@40c, 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has not 
changed much in value this week. Receipts are 
large, however, and demand limited. There is 
considerable mottled and defective butter arriv- 
ing, which drags slowly. State — is quiet 
and easy, and wane creamery steady. Extra 
fresh creamery is 18c.; firsts, 16@17c.; thirds 
to seconds, 1i2@l5c.; State dairy, — half- 
tubs, 12@17c.; Welsh tubs, 11@16%6c.; imita- 
tion creamery, ll@l5c.; Western dairy, %@l4c., 
and factory, 8@12\%¢c. Cheese isa little firmer 
and higher this week, with a better demand for 
home use. Small-size full-cream cheeses are 
selling steadily, and exporters are taking cheap 
undergrades at a bargain. Part skims are im- 
proving. Large size, fancy full-cream cheese is 
quoted at 74@7%c.; common to choice, 54@ 
Thac.; fancy small sizes, 734@8c.; common to 
choice, 6@7%c.; choice part skims. 444@4%éc.; 
common to prime, 2@3c., and full skims, lc. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—The market for live 
poultry is quiet, with ducks and geese slow, 
turkeys dull, spring chickens steady, and fowls 
improving. Spring chickens are 1i@23c. per tb; 
fowls, 10@10%c.; old roosters, 544@6c.; turkeys, 
8@9c.; ducks, 45@ 8c. per pair; geese, 65c.@$1.12, 
and pigeons, 15@30c. Dressed poultry is in small 
demand, especially for fowls. Turkeys are easy 
at 9c.; fowls plenty at 9@9c.; old cocks, 5c. ; 
old ducks, 5@8c.; spring ducks, lower, at 1&c. ; 
Eastern spring geese dull at 18c.; Philadelphia 
spring chickens easy at 26@82c.; Long Island, 
Z3@25c.; Western, dry-picked, li@26c.; scalded, 
1h@20c., and squabs, $1.50@2.25 per doz. Eggs 
are in free receipt, and indifferent in demand. 
Hot weather is spoiling many arrivals. Fresh 
Jersey eggs are { e@lic. per doz.; State and 
Pennsylvania, 13@lic.; best Western, 124@13c.; 
Southwestern, 12@12%¢c., and culls, $2.50@2.75 
per case. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Strawberries are easy and 
irregular in quality. Choice fruits are 6@8c. per 
qt., and small to medium, 3@5c. Southern 
peaches are plenty and dull, with poor to fancy 
at $1@2.50 per carrier. Watermelons are in 
large supply and weak at $15@25 per 100, and 
muskmelons in little demand at $1@3.50 per bbl. 
Plums are easy at $1.50@2.50 per carrier, and 
cherries plenty and low at 3@7c. per . South- 
ern berries are easy, with huckleberries quoted 
at 5@l0c. per qi. blackberries, 10@12c., and 
gooseberries, 3@5c. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—New = 
tatoes are in good demand, and old are moving 
out steadily. Choice Southern are $3.50@3.75 per 
bbi.; r to 25@3.25; small and cull 
S0c.a$1.25, a 


and 
50c.@$1 
at 2 











The rosy freshness 
and a velv: softness of the skin is invaria- 
bly attain by who use Pozzon1’s 
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WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 
Delicious Break fast Cocoa is absolutely pure. 
No chemicals usel, Costs less than one cent a cup. 


A LETTER FROM 


Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher 


RECOMMENDING 


+ Constantine's 
> Pine Tar Soap. 


(Persian Healing.) 


Brooklyn, March 13, 1898. 

Charles N. Crittenton Co., 

Gentlemen :—I find the PINE 
TAR SOAP(CONSTANTINE’S) you 
gave me quite satisfactory, and 
have been glad to give samples to 
several friends, who agree with me 
that it is among the beet epecimena 
of Toilet Soap that we have. 


Yours regpectfully, 


Remember it — 


is the name Boynton we wish you to re- 
call when in want of steam heaters, hot 
water heaters, furnaces, ranges, etc. Our 
goods are for sale by best dealers all over 
the country. 

A great many people have been saved money and 


annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus. 
It will cost you nothing ; better send for it, 
THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


207 and 209 Water St., 
New York. 


195 and 197 Lake 5t., 
Chic ago. 


Such PERFECT LIGHT, 
So SIMPLE A LAMP- maz 


is “THE MILLER, OUR NEW LAMP 
everybody is delighted who has them. Jt has no 
equal, Every one gunranteed. See and you 
will want (a thousand to select from) for Home, 
Summer Cottage, Club, Hotel, Church, Wedding 
Gifts. We also make Brass Tables. ‘‘Miller Oil Stoves 
for Cooking in Summer and Heating in Winter. 
Manuf’d by EDWARD MILLER & CO. (Est'd 1544), 
28 & 30 West Broadway, and #6 Park Place, New York, 


7a ol eo Oe 8 SO 
= URES WHERE Al S 
a Best Cough Syrup. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to re.e.jwve 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 

~ that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel especialy 
interested, } 


FUNGICIDES AND INSECTICIDES. 
BY E, P, POWELL. 


QUESTIONS come in at this season cover- 
ing the whole subject of protecting fruit 
from insects and fungus. Insecticides and 
fungicides are not necessarily the same 
thing; for instance, London purple kills 
codlin moths, but does not affect vegetable 
parasites, but kerosene emulsion has a 
deadly effect on both animal and vegetable 
life. 

The error committed by most is not in 
putting ou too weak material, but using too 
strong, and not often enough. I preter mix- 
tures below the regulation strength, and 
frequently applied. The probabilities al- 
ways are that a rain will wash away the 
spray too soon, or that it will not hit all the 
fruits. Apple trees should be sprayed three 
times, even if no rains intervene to neutral- 
ize the effect. 

Plums and cherries I will not advise to 
spray at all. The curculio is not effectually 
kept from mischief; and meanwhile the 
trees are almost sure of being damaged. 
The true method is the old one of jarring, 
with sheets opened underneath. Large sheets 
should be used, with light bars sewed into 
the sides. The work can be accomplished 
most rapidly with three persons—boys as 
wellas men. Hit the tree with a padded 
rammer; watch the bugs as they lie on the 
sheets, and crush them. 

As for machinery, Dr. Lodeman, of Cor- 
nell Station, advises to use the McGowen 
nozzle and spraying machinery. It is the 
best I have myself been able to find. He 
adds that hand pumps are most effective 
for tall trees, and power sprayers for low 





shrubs and grapes. This is my own experi- 
ence. I mix in barrels on end, with large 
hole. A pump is placed on the barrel, and 
a hose carries the mixture to pails or porta- 
ble receptacles. Another pump worked by 
the hand, and held by the foot, throws it 
over the trees. The McGowen apparatus 
does not clog. 

Some general conclusions from this Sta- 
tion of value are, that the two most impor- 
tant applications for scab on apples are 
made, one just before blossoms open, and 
the other just as they fall. It is advisable 
to use three gallons of Bordeaux mixture 
on trees of twenty-five years of age to lessen 
the effect of insect enemies, especially of 
curculios, which often sting larger fruits as 
well as plums and cherries. If only one 
substance is applied to apple orchards be 
thinks it should be Paris green. Paris 
greev unlike London purple has some fungi 
cidal effect ; it must be applied immediately 
after the blossoms fall. I have, however, 
used invariably London purple, which he 
considers not an infallible insecticide. We 
need more tests of this statement; but I 
believe the trouble is owing to imperfect 
applications. It needs a large amount of 
spray to make sure of hitting all the blos- 
soms or fruits. Where the cracking and 
spotting of the quince crop occurs Dr. Lode- 
man recommends the use of Bordeaux mix- 
ture. As this difficulty does not occur in 
my quince orchard I cannot speak of the 
remedy. While plum and cherry foliage 
will not endure the London purple applica- 
tions, the foliage is thought to be thickered 
by use of Bordeaux. Probably this is the 
result only where moisture is needed on the 
foliage. The final conclusion about apples 
is that in some cases the spraying largely 
increases the crop of good’ fruit, but in 
other cases is negative. Fruit sprayed three 
times is “ larger than that sprayed twice.” 
Many such conclusions rest on too few 
tests; and I doubt the last one as to increase 
in size by a third spraying unless the result 
comes from the moisture in a dry spell. 

These opinions, however, from one of the 
best conducted experiment stations in the 
country, are of great stimulative impor- 
tance. They set us on the right track, and 
help us in our own experiments. No one is 
wise in following unquestioningly any au- 
thority. We must all study and all experi- 
ment. 

The most important bulletin, and the 
most generally useful ever issued, has come 
from Dr. Lodeman, in the form of a placard 
to be posted in our barns or sheds as a daily 
advisory sheet for constant reference. This 
bulletin gives in one column the name of 
the fruit, and in other columus the kind of 
application, and the time for using it. Ina 
few cases, as that of the grape, no less than 
six applications are mentioned. Appended 
are excellent formulas for preparing kero- 
sene emulsion, Bordeaux mixture, copper 
sulphate solution, etc. 

But in my own experience I have been led 
to a fixed opinion that our chief mistake in 
the use of all these applications is in not 
beginning early enough; the same is true 
with the practice of shaking plum trees to 
catch curculios. The work of the bugs is 
dove when the fruit is just breaking from 
the calyx. This jarring, persistently car- 
ried on twice a day, for ten days, will re-ult 
in a large crop invariably. There is little 
use in fighting currant worms and potato 
bugs after the foliage has been destroyed or 
seriously impaired. The crop will be 
worthless, at any rate. The remedy should 
be promptly applied at the very first show 
of the young worms on currants aud young 
larves on the vines. 

There is one serious omission from the 
placard [have mentioned, There is noth- 
invg said of the use of sulpbate of iron (cop- 
peras) to destroy authrax on grapevines. IL 
had a fine vineyard suddenly burned all 
over with this wretched disease. Fortu- 
nately, | learned in time of the value of cop- 
perar. I applied before the appearance of 
leaves in the spring, with a sponge attached 
toastick. The solution will kill growing 
foliage, and must therefore be applied in 
March or in November. It has proved to 
be entirely effective. The disease was crad- 
icated, and has never reappeared. 

The New York Station bulletins affirm 
that, so far, no satisfactory remedy has been 
discovered for killing worms in cabbages. 

“The old-fashioned remedy of Paris green 

mixed in flour or plaster, with hand sifters, 
when well done is very effective.” 
But any such use of Paris green or any 
other arsenical product should be severely 
punished, The cabbage will in all proba- 
bility grow over some of the poison, which 
will remain to be eaten by the purchaser, 
Few persons thoroughly cleanse a cabbage, 
and danger is not looked for in the center 
of a cabbage head. 

The addition of lime to our Bordeaux and 
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copper mixtures has been the most impor- 
tant discovery of the last two years. The 
lime counteracts the caustic tendencies 
of the mixtures, and allows the copper 
to be used more freely. The rule is two 
pounds of lime to four of copper sulphate. 
The Michigan Agricultural College Report 
advises keeping the following mixture in 
stock - 


* Dissolve forty pounds of copper sulphate in 
forty gallons of water, and in a box slake forty 
pounds of lime. When needed measure out 
four gallons of the copper mixture, and add of 
the lime until no change in color can be pro- 
duced by dropping in a few drops of dissolved 
ferrocyanide of potassium. If brown is produced 
add a little more lime. Then dilute and use.” 


It is the habit at that Station to reduce for 
later applications by using fifty or sixty 
gallons of water to four pounds of the sul- 
phate und three of lime. 


“ If the lime is fresh, and a proper amount is 
added after it has been carefully slaked, there is 
no danger of burning the foliage with Bordeaux 
mixture. It is generally conceded to be the 
most effectual of all the fungicides, its efficiency 
being due in part no doubt to the fact that the 
lime sticks it quite securely to the foliage, so 
that it is not readily washed off. Another de- 
sirable feature about this fungicide is that Paris 
green can be used with it, thus saving the trou- 
ble of an extra separate application, while the 
lime neutralizes any free arsenious acid in the 
Paris green, and greatly lessens its caustic 
effect.” 


The Bordeaux with lime should be used for 
all sorts of rusts, blights, anthrax, rots, 
etc.; that is, for nearly every pest except in- 
sects, and it can be used with insecticides. 

It may be well to add a hint about the 
use of hellebore. The chief difficulty has 
been to make it remain on the bushes. Rain 
or even a gentle wind would remove it; and 
the waste was very great. I find it desira- 
ble, on all occasions, to mix in a small pro- 
portion of kerosene emulsion. This sticks 
the hellebore on the worms and is four 
times as effective as hellebore sprayed or 
dusted alone. 

Mr. Teft adds afew cautions which cer- 
tainly ought not to be overlooked, as the 
use of poisons is connected with some dan- 
ger, and with most persons familiarity 
breeds carelessness ° 

“1. Do not mix copper preparations in iron or 
tin, but always in wood, brass or earthen ves- 
sels; the valves, cylinder, piston of pumps, etc., 
should also be of brass. 2. Do not add Paris 
green to ammonia containing compounds of 
sulphate of copper—always use Bordeaux or 
lime. 3. Never spray with arsenites while the 
trees are in bloom, as the trees will be poisoned 
while pollenizing the flowers, [I doubt that 
much danger accrues from this source to bee 
altho there may be more danger on places where 
flowers are not abundant.] 4. Never leave any 
of the poisons where children or animals of any 
kind can get hold of them. Label carefully.” 


I have found it advisable to partition off a 
special room iu my barn for spraying ap- 
paratus, poisons, etc. ‘This should be se- 
curely locked if small children are about. 

To all this must be added that good fruit 
does not depend solely on the use of either 
insecticides or fungicides, or both. A care- 
ful observer must have discovered that first- 
class culture reduces the probability of dis- 
eases and insect enemies. Cultivate an 
orchard well, and it has power to defy dis- 
ease. Insects are largely scavengers to eat 
up disease. 

Once more, I urge that all fruit growers 
keep a few hives of bees. It is not easy to 
overestimate the value of these in pollen 
izing thoroughly the blossoms. I have 
gained a certainty in fruit growing that I 
did not have before adding bees to my yards 
and gardens. It is also with them desir- 
able to have as far as possible pollenizing 
varieties. For instance, the , Magnum 
Bonum and Abundance plums are of great 
use from their habit of flowering ahead of 
other plums. The pollen is carried by the 
bees to the Prunus Simoni and Prunus 
Pissardi and Prunus triloba, securing a 
fine set of fruit where generally there is 
none. 

The use of Bordeaux on potato fields 
should begin as early as the middle of June, 
and continue with a mixture of arsenites 
(Paris green) about the first of July, or as 
soon as the larve# appear of the Colorado 
bug. For anthrax on trees, syringe with 
Bordeaux during the summer and copperas 
in Novemberaud March. The same method 
should be used for the anthrax that assails 
grapevines. 

I have been asked if any of these applica- 
tions will affect the boring insects. So far 
as I know they are not sure preventatives. 
I should use Paris green in the mulch about 
apple trees affected by borers, and expect 
good from it, but would also expect to be 
compelled to use knife and wire to extract 
the larve. 


CLINTON, N. Y. 
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FRUIT GROWING IN ONTARIO. 
II. 


BY THE HON. C, C. JAMES, 
DEPUTY MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE. 











THE Fruit Growers’ Association of Upper 
Canada was formed in 1859 in the city of 
Hamilton. When Ontario became the name 
of the Province in 1867, on the formation of 
the Dominion, a new act was drawn up for 
encouraging agriculture and horticulture. 
As a consequence, the Ontario Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association came into existence in 1868, 
displacing the former. For twenty-seven 
years this association has fostered the indus- 
try, and no better proof of its success can 
be had than the valuable report of 180 pages 
lately issued for it by the Ontario Legisla- 
ture. 

What does this association do? It has 
about 2,500 members, principally located in 
Ontario, but many in other provinces. I's 
reports go also to the United States and to 
Furope. The society has a permanent sec- 
retary, who is paid a salary of $1,000 a year. 
The secretary edits its illustrated month- 
ly magazine, The Canadian Horticulturist, 
a copy of which is sent to every member, 
Ounce a year a meeting is-held, with a pro- 
gram running over at least three days. 
There is generally one United States horti- 
culturist of high reputation engaged to ad- 
dress this meeting heldin December. Every 
member is entitled to receive every year as 
a premium some plant, shrub or tree se- 
lected by the directors as a promising vari- 
ety. Encouragement also has been given to 
the members for the production of new va- 
rieties, the work of Arnold, Saunders, 
Hillborn and Dempsey among others, being 
known to the horticulturists of the United 
States. The Ontario Legislature gives an 
annual grant of $1,800, and prints, binds and 
distributes the annual report. The associa- 
tion has encouraged the formation of local 
societies which are affiliated with the pro- 
vincial association. 

The Agriculture and Arts Act, under 
which all oar provincial and local associa- 
tions are formed, permits the organization 
of a horticultural society in every city, 
town (vot township) and incorporated vil- 
lage, and makes a yearly grant out of which 
the local societies are assisted, the amount 
in any one case not to exceed $140, The 
methods of organization, conditions of 
#rant, etc., are too. lengthy to be quoted 
here, 

The Ontario Agricultural College and 
Experimental Farm are situated fifty miles 
west of Toronto, but the section is inland 
and elevated ; as a consequence, its fruit- 
“rowing capacity is limited. The Central 
Kixperimental Farm is located at Ottawa, 
some distance north of the forty-fifth par- 
allel, and its climate is not adapted to the 
more tender varieties. The Fruit Growers’ 
Association have for several years been ask- 
ing for one or more fruit stations in the 
milder parts of the Province. The Minister 
of Agriculture finally decided to assist them 
in this work, and in 1894 obtained for the 
purpose a grant of $1,000, which has been 
increased this year to $2,0)0. After much 
careful consideration a plan was adopted 
that promises great success, and that is 
worth careful consideration on the part of 
American fruit growers. Four first-class 
fruit farms were selected in different parts 
of the Province, and an agreement made be- 
tween the fruitmen owning these and the 
Board in charge of the work that they would 
carry on the work of testing and experi- 
menting. The Board consists of the Presi- 
dent of the Agricultural College (chair- 
man), the Horticulturist of the same, three 
members elected by the Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation and the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Hillborn, at Leamington, was 
intrusted with peaches and strawberries ; 
Mr. Pettit, in the Niagara Peninsula at Wi- 
nona, with grapes; Mr. Caston, in Simcoe 
County, with apples (Northern varieties), 
and Mr. Dempsey, in the Bay of Quinte sec- 
tion, with apples and pears. The material 
for testing is supplied by the Board, and a 
yearly report is made by the experimenters. 
The first year’s report issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture fills sixty-four pages. 
Kach experimenter is paid $100 at present 
for the extra care and time given to the 
work. The advantages are that men of 
lifelong experience are thus brought into 
the work which is in reality but an en- 
largement of their former work, results are 
got from a variety of soils and climates, 
and the whole work is done at a minimum 
expense. The number of stations is being 
doubled in 1595. These stations are regu- 
larly inspected and brief advance reports 
are from time to time given to the public. 
In addition to the two farms at Guelph and 
Ottawa there are, therefore, eight or ten of 
our best fruit growers doing careful and 
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extensive experimental work in horticul- 
ture in different parts of this Province, and, 
altho the work is now in but its second 
year, the public are getting the benetit of 
many years’ careful work carried on by 
these same men upon their farms. 

Is there anythingin spraying ? The fruit 
growers began to weary of advice given and 
of lack of definite proof. The members of 
the Provincial Association, therefore, in 
December, 1893, determined to test the mat 
ter in 1894. Mr. John Craig, the Dominion 
Horticulturist, was asked to superintend 
and direct the work. The experiments were 
limited in number, but most decisive in re- 
sults. Some of the leading members of the 
Association were convinced of the impor- 
tance of spraying; they could not believe 
otherwise, for they had seen the fruit and 
the trees. But howto bring the matter 
home to the farmers and fruit growers of 
the Province was the next question, and the 
Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. Mr. Dry- 
den, had seen such benefit from the traveling 
dairies that he decided to try ‘‘ the travel- 
ing sprayer.”’ Eighteen hundred dollars was 
appropriated for the work, and a first-class 
fruit grower, who kuew how to spray and 
how to organize, was placed in charge. 
American horticulturists will remember 
Mr. A. H. Pettit, who had charge of our 
fruit exhibit at Chicago, and who brought 
back to Ontario no less than thirty-nine 
awards. He is the man in charge. He has 
three assistants. Each assistant has ten 
orchards; and these orchards, in as many 
counties, are visited according to a fixed 
and advertised time table. The fruit grow- 
ers are requested to come and see how the 
spraying is done. Five, six or seven visits 
will be made, and at the end of the season 
the results will be made known. If three 
or four men in every county are thus reach- 
ed and convinced, the following year will 
find one hundred sprayers at work, and the 
farmers’ institutes will spread the news. 
Chis is missionary work, and it appears to 
be very effective, growing and lasting. 

Now let us turn to legislation. Thereare 


three Acts to be noticed. The first was 
yassed in the interests of bee keeping, and 
oS reference to spraying. ‘The main clause 
is as follows: 


“No person in spraying or sprinkling fruit 
trees during the period within which such trees 
are in full bloom, shall use or cause to be used 
any mixture containing Paris ‘green, or any 
other poisonous substance injurious to bees.” 


Much discussion between fruit growers 
and bee keepers took place over this Act ; 
and the longer it was discussed the more 
convinced they became that their interests 
were in common, and that the protection of 
the bees and the development of fruit were 
equally important. 

The second Act deals with yellows and 
black-knot. This was passed many years 
ago, and re-enacted in 1893. ‘The main 
clause requires every owner or occupant of 
land 


“(1.) To cutout and burn all black-knot found 
on plum or cherry trees on his land so often each 
year as it shall appear on such trees; and 

“(2.) To cut down and burn any peach, necta- 
rine, or other treés on his land infected with the 
disease known as the yellows. and to destroy all 
the fruit soinfected.” 


Fifteen or more residents of any munici- 
pality may petition for the appointment of 
an inspector, and the Council is therefore 
required to appoint such officer and three 
persons to act as a board of appeal in cases 
of dispute. The duty of the inspector is to 
enforce the Act, and heavy penalties are 
provided in case of contravention of the 
Act. Asinso many similar cgses, the ef- 
fectiveness of this Act depends Jon having 
the right man in the inspect=7°S,%ace. 

The third Act is one that was p.aced on 
the statute book in the present year. It was 
to provide against frauds in the sale of fruit. 








There is no mystery about 


Sunlight | 
Soap 


it is simply a clear, pure, honest 
soap for laundry and household 
use, made by the most approved 
rocesses, and being the best, it 
asthe largest sale in the world. 
It is made in a twin bar for con- 
venience sake. 
This shows ‘ 
The Twin Ba 







Use will reveal 
The Twin Benefits : 
here oer * 
Lever reater Co! 0) 
a heyy 8ts., New York. 





Dealers state that year by year less and less 
care has been taken in packing fruit, and 
consumers have of late almost despaired of 
getting first class fruit right to the bottom 
of the basket. There is no product that so 
advertises itself as good fruit. A fruit pur- 
chaser, once satisfied, is sure to renew his 
order. The Act, as first introduced by the 
Minister of Agriculture in the Legislature, 
provided for three things: ist, The grading 
of packed apples into ** No. 1,’ “ No.2,” and 
“Ungraded”’; 2d, the prohibition of fraud 
of all kinds in the case of any kind of fruit 
offered for sale: 3d, the protection of the 
fruit grower in shipping fruit to a commis- 
sion agent for sale, the latter being required 
to furnish the shipper with all details of the 
sale of his fruit, names of purchasers, ad- 
dresses, prices, etc. Some of the growers 
became undulv frightened at the proposal 
to require grading and ee of packed 
apples, and that part was withdrawn for 
the present. The main clause provides a 
penalty for 


“Every person who shall knowingly and with 
intent to defraud so place or arrange apples, 
pears, plums, peaches, nectarines, cherries, 
grapes, apricots or berries of any description 
whatever, in any box, crate, barrel, basket or 
other article, for delivery to any other person in 
such a manner as to conceal defects in size or 
quality in any portion of such fruit by covering 
the same with fruit of larger size or better qual- 
ity or otherwise.” 


The millennium appears to be aimed at in 
this clause. 

The necessity for spraying, thinning, sort- 
ing and careful packipg and i may 
be best illustrated by two records I have 
selected out of a number of sales at Liver 
pool in October, 1894. In one Canadian 
shipment there were 265 barrels; 39 barrels 
sold at 30 cents per barrel, 28 sold at $3.35 
per barrel, and the others ranged between. 
The average price was only $1 36; 71 barrels 
brought $186, and 194 brought $174 Varie- 
ty, quality and packing all had effect upon 
the price received. 

The other record is of 250 barrels of Bald- 
wins from the United States, which formed 
part of a consignment sold in the same 
month at the same place, The following 
table is worth examining: 


ki Per bbl. Remarks. 
y Fancy, sele 
Choice, 
Fancy, select, 
Tight, new bbls. 
Slack. 
Slightly wet. 
Wet. 







ct. 
w bbls. 


Slack and wet. 
Warty. 





If space permitted, details might be given 

ofa sale of Canadian apples the same week, 

renee from $2 25 to $450, and averaging 
3.16. 

What wonderful possibilities there are in 
fruit growing and all other departments of 
agriculture if the best business principles 
are put into practice ! 
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Convenient, saves 
time 


and labor ; 
money too— 
one hundred 
letters, postal 
cards, copies 
of music, drawings, or typewritten copy, 
in almost no time, and exact copies at 
that, by using The Duplicator. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, and saves its cost 


over and again in sending out notices, Costs but 
littl- ($3 to $10), Send for circulars, Agents wanted, 


LAWTON & CO.,, 20 Vesey St., New York, 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


The Family Wash Blue. ALWAYS RELIABLE 
For Sale by Grocers. 
D. 8S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. 2d St., Phila, Pa, 


ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, BRONCHITIS. 


Relieved in Five Minutes by the SCOTCH THISTLE 
FUWERS. Price, #1 per box; six boxes, #5. Postpaid 
to all parts of the world, Address J. F. MORRISON, St. 
Clairsville, Belmont Co., 0., U.S. A. Testimonia!s free. 


Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper senf. 
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Best To Be Had. 


“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the oni 
blood-purifier | would recommend. 
I consider it the safest and best to 
be had.” —(Rev.) W. Corr, Jack- 


son, Minn, 


The 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 








erebrine, extract of the brain of the »x, for 
—— Nervous Prostration, Insomnia, 


etc. 


extract of the Heart, for functional 


ardine 
— weakness of the heart. 


edulline, extract of the Spinai Cord, for 
- Locomotor Ataxia. 


rTrestine, for Premature decay. 
® . 
Ovarine, for diseases of women. 


Thyroidine, fur Eczema and impurities of 
; the blood. 


Price $1.00. 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., 
Send tor Book. 


HALLS BALSAM 
CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALL’s BALSAM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p:tient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall’s Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts,, and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


Dose 5 drops, 


(14) Washington, D. C. 








New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, 

1 Number (1 week). cccc.cs.ctecees $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks).............+6- 20 
4 = Ch WINNER ccccceccccecdees 20 
13 i Ce OS eee 15 
17 bay | Macasnveceaweeae 1.00 
26 “9 hee  sacadenckensannn 1.50 
52 - (1 YOAR) oc ccccccccccccces 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 


To clergymen $2.00 a year. 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, : 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
twa previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 


agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 

















Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar baking powder. en 
of all in leevening strength. —Latest United 
States Government Food Repor 
Royav BAKinG PowpEk Co. ate Wall St., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 


ATLANTIC, 
New York. 


-BAUMAR, 
Pittsburgh. 
New York. 

YN, 

New York. 

‘St. Louis. 


DAVIS- afford to sell, 


Pittsburgh. 
Cincinnati. 
Pittsburgh. 
one” York. 


Louisvitie. 


JOHN T.LEWIS & BROB.CO 
Philadeiphia. 


* Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL. 
St. Louis, 


Salem, Mass. 
SHIPMAN, 
Chicago. 


Reputation is 


St. Louis and Chicago. 
” New York. 
. 











330 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


DO YOU KNOW 


THAT ALL THE 


EFIREWORKS AND ILLUMINATIONS 


AT THE 


WORLD’S FAIR 


WERE FURNISHED BY 


Pain’s Fireworks Company, 
102 William St., N. Y. 


Receiving 2 Medals and 3 Diplomas. 


(The highest possible award.) 


Pyrotechnists to the CALIFORNIA MID-WINTER EXPOSITION and spectacles 
at MANHATTAN BEACH, etc, etc. 


They vow offer ‘heir unrivalled goods in Assortments of $5.00 and upwards at 
Price Lists, with views of World’s Fair Fireworks displays, Free 


Wholesaie Rates. 
on applicatior, 


old saying 


that “goods well bought are half sold” 
true of Pure White Lead. Dealers cannot 


or painters to usé, unknown 


or inferior brands (see list genuine brands). 


capital, and can only be ac- 


quired by selling or using the best materials. 
Responsible dealers sell, and practical paint- 
ers everywhere use these brands. 

Any desired shade of color may be easily produced by using 


National Lead Co.’ 
colors and pamphlet is sent free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


's Pure White Lead tinting colors, Sample card of 


I Broadway, New York. 


HEAT YOUR HOUSE OR CHURCH 
WITH A GOOD HOT-AIR FURNACE. 





The first cost is far less, the management is far more easy, 


and the expense and annoyance of re 


irs a mere trifle, 


as compared with heating by steam or hot water. 


A GOOD Hot-Air Furnace is pe perfectly healthful. 
There are some that are NOT good. 


PARAGON Fl 


FURNACES ARE GOOD! 





WRITE TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


ISAAC A. SHEPPARD & CO,, 1801 N. 4th St., Phila., Pa., 
For their Furnace Book, “HINTS ABOUT HEATING.” 
When you write please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 





E.B.N 
104 EAST 23? $7. NEW YORK. 


$60 a month to sell Leach’: 
ACG N Sore of Pine, the great Kid- 
ney medicine. Oil o' 





ne Med. Co., Cincinnati, © 





QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 


—_— 





Randel, Baremoré & Billings, 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 


Gpencerian Steel Pens 
Always Write Well, Wear Well. 
Once Used, Always Used. 


LADIES | ! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


Send this “ad.” and lic. in 
m and we will mail 1 yee 
a 4th sample of of Best m 


ou Am 
pect, OOD ING omen, 
BIG PREMIU!I 
re orders for ‘Teas, Lothecs, 
ng Powder and Spices to 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TKACO., 
_PA, Box 289, 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


A.B.28.L SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Pe sul 


27 Fed atetay 4d sr? 
Mass. 
Send Se. stamp ees mow 100-page 


SION QODIVED 


7 SPAAYERR 


net fruit 
— wt ae 
Borarerst tells how 
elp you, your 
crops and our bus- 
ess to pay, Its 
Free send for it. 


W. & B, DOUGLAS, 


Middleto 
New a 
Chi 


‘House Furnishing. 
Cooking Utensils 
‘Cutlery, Crockery 
Fine China and Glass, 


| 


y 
et 
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Water Filters and Coolers: 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 














NEW YORK. 


PEDAL OAS AD RU ELT SERED EDE LE 


MOUNTAIN | 


Is a fascinating subject to read about. 
SIX CENTS | will send you a book giving an & 
account of an ascent of MT. 
North Pacific coast, more than 


June 27, 1895, 
LAWN TORCH 


for Hiuminating Lawns, Por- 
tals, Houses, Flag Staffs, and 
any other out-door purpose 
in three colors, 


RED, BLUE, and GREEN, 


or. burning Kerosene, will give 
a white light. 

These Torches produce a 
beautiful effect planted on a 
lawn or open space. They are 
much cheaper and cleaner 
than dry powder lights, and 
will last by replenishing as 
long as required. 

Price, for set of Three Torch- 
es, with One Quart of each 
color, $5.C0. Address, 


de W. A. PENDLETON. 
3 Coenties Slip, New York City. 


Acker, Merrall & Condit, 


Chambers St. and West Broadway, also 
57th =, and Oth Ave . and 135 t to1s9 
est 42d St... New York City. 


SUPERIOR TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world. 
Hampers packed for any part of the country, 
Choice wines for medicinal purposes. Write for 
price list, * 








ESTA BL ISH KD 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences, 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington Street, Boston. 
Maiden Lane, New York, 
_ 34 Washington Street. Chicago, a 


SLATE 
is the best, most handsome, durable and excellent 
ROOFING 


material in the world. It can now be put on at prices 
quite as cheap as tin, iron or shingles We will be 
pleased to quote Wnt sou 7. quantity delivered to 
ny rai fe oat on in the U. 
TE, Wee, Slatington, Pa 
We > our Slee 4 Manual an 1 Descriptive Price: 
List. Mailed free to any address, 





___ TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line " 
and to-day carries the mz ud pao 
of AROUND THE WORLD 
Travel, whoare continus nly 
trumpeting above fact to 
their friends and ac- 
quaintance and tell- 
ing them they in- 
tend tomake 
the trip 
again. 
Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, 
Australia and New Zealand all reached by Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships. 


Japan, China, 


For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 


E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


H,. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
ts., Philadelphia. 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston, 

C. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 

J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 

Cc. B. HIBBARD. Guarantee Loan Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 

M. M. STERN, Chronicle 

Francisco, orto D, Mc 

Paas. Agent, PN 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAI, 


The Overland Route between America and mayo 


Building. San 
4L, General 
an 





t 8 run from 


Queenstown—Co. 
of Killarney, 
rain 
in connection 


ers. Tickets issued in 
New York are good for three 
months, allowing stop-over privileges. 

Baggage checked New York to London. 
For descriptive folders, tickets, tours, etc., apply to 


C.A. BARATTONI, Gen’! Agt. 852 Broadway, New York. 


“OUR SUMMER” 


awakens one of vacations pleasantly spent; 
of trips through the woods for game; of speckled 
beauties taken ‘trom murmuring streams; of health 
restored, and sundry other recollections. of a well 
earned respite from cates of business, thoroughly 
enjoyed. “ Our Summer” covers the lakes and sum- 
mer resorts in Illinois and Wisconsin along the line 
of the Wisconsin Central, and is just what you 
need to enable P= to reach a decision as to where 
ha will spend your vacation the coming season, 

rimful of information and interspersed with half- 
tone illustrations of scenes along the line of the Cen- 
tral. A copy will be promptly mailed you on receipt 
of two-cent stamp. 


appress JAS. C. POND, 


Gen’l fast. Agent, 
ILWAUKEE, Wis. 


PEDEL WANN on 


CLIMBING: 


RAINIER on the K 


14,000 FEET 


ABOVE THE SEA. § 


CHAS. S. FEE, St. Paul, Minn., 
GEN. Pass. AGT. NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 
ZAZA OLAS CAS CUS TUSCAN CAS AS CAI ZA TSCA! 


RETOOL AES 








Tue INDEPENDENT PrEss 4] AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 
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